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THE RIVERS OF DAMASCUS." 


‘ArE not Abana and Pharpar, rivers of Damascus, better than 
all the waters of Israel? Such was the indignant reply of 
Naaman when God’s prophet told him to wash in Jordan that he 
might be cleansed from his leprosy. Where are these rivers now ? 
Near three thousand years have passed since the words were 
uttered. Powerful empires have been established and have passed 
away during the interval; and proud cities have risen to glory 
and to fame, and have crumbled again into ruin. But the lapse 
of centuries, which changes dynasties and prostrates the proudest 
monuments of man’s genius, effects but little change in the features 
of nature. While B’albek’s grandeur is faded, and Jerusalem’s 
beauty is gone, Lebanon is still that goodly mountain which Moses 
saw from the top of Pisgah, and Hermon raises its hoary head on 
high as when the Psalmist celebrated it in song. Though so 
many centuries have passed, therefore, since the Abana and Phar- 
par were spoken of, yet we may look for them to-day with as 


much confidence as the geographer would have done in the days 
of Naaman. 





* As it seems desirable that an article of this nature should have its information 
authenticated to the readers of the Journal, we may state that we owe it to the pen 
of the Rev. J. L. Porter, M.A., who has been for some years a missionary at Da- 
mascus and has travelled much in Syria and Palestine. Further communications 
are expected from the same hand, 
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It is somewhat strange, that while scores of travellers pass 
yearly through Damascus, these rivers have hitherto received, 
even from the most accurate of them, but a passing and indistinct 
notice. Their scenery and their character have never yet been 
described, their sources have been mere objects of conjecture, 
and the lakes into which they empty their waters confessedly 
unknown. 

There are just two rivers of any note or importance in the dis- 
trict of Damascus. These are the Barada and the ’Awaj; and 
the careful observer cannot resist the conclusion that these are the 
rivers referred to by Naaman. They are both within the territory 
which was then called by the name of the City. It is to be remem- 
bered also that it is rivers, and not fountains, that are mentioned ; 
and that these rivers he compares with another river—the Jordan. 
We cannot think, as some would have it, that Naaman would 
institute a comparison between a fountain and a river, or that 
he would call a fountain a river, or a fountain and a river 
two rivers. 

The only question, then, of any difficulty is, Which is the Abana 
and which is the Pharpar? Now it would seem natural that the 
more important stream would be mentioned first; and it would 
also seem natural that the stream with which an inhabitant of 
Damascus would be most familiar would also be mentioned first. 
A Damascene of the present day would never put the ’Awaj before 
the Barada in speaking to a stranger. The latter is by far the 
most important river ; and, besides, some branch of it meets him 
in every quarter of the city, and he hears the murmurs of foun- 
tains supplied by it in every dwelling. Should this be taken for 
argument, we would say at once that the Abana is now the Barada. 
It, and it alone, flows through the city, the other river being at 
the distance of several miles. 

But there are other arguments more convincing, perhaps, than 
these, which go to establish the same opinion. The name of the 
first river referred to by Naaman is, in the sacred text, m3, 
Abana, but the Qeri reading, which it is well known the Jews 
preferred to the other, is mx, Amana,—the meaning of this 
word being Zhe Perennial. In Cant. iv. 8, we find mention 
made of a mountain called Amana, and spoken of in connection 
with Shenir and Hermon. Gesenius, in his Hebrew Lexicon, 
observing the similarity in name, says, under the word Amana: 
‘N. pr. (the proper name) fluvii perennis in Antilibano scaturientis 
et Damascum irrigantis, 2 Reg. v. 12, a quo illa ipsa Libani pars 
idem nomen adoptavit.’ In the ‘Synopsis Crit. Sacr.,’” it is 





» Poli Synop. Crit. Sac., Cant. iv. 8. 
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stated that, ‘ Amanus, which is also called Abanus, is a mountain 
in Syria which takes its name from a river.’ The similarity of 
name suggests a similarity of locality, but I do not know that there 
is any other ground for the opinions above stated. I am inclined, 
however, on the whole, to acknowledge at least their very strong 
Ereny: Now the mountain Amana is distinguished from 

ermon in Cant. iv. 8. And, admitting the above reasoning, the 
mountain Amana takes its name from the river; that river, there- 
fore, must be locally connected with some mountain other than 
Hermon. But the river ’Awaj takes its rise high up on the 
eastern side of Hermon, and we consequently infer that this cannot 
be the Abana, and are shut in to the conclusion that the Abana or 
Amana and Barada are identical, it having its source in Anti- 
lebanon, a day’s journey north of Hermon. 

This opinion is not new. Munro suggested it in 1833, and 
said that the “Awaj was the ancient Pharpar, and the Barada the 
Abana. Dr. Robinson, in the Bibliotheca Sacra, adds his valu- 
able testimony, and gives a summary of the arguments in favour 
of it. The Barada was called the Chrysorrhoas by the Greeks, 
and is referred to by Pliny? and Ptolemy, ° and also, I think, by 
Strabo. 

In the very centre of the great chain of Antilibanus is a beau- 
tiful and fertile plain. Its northern end is covered with the dense 
foliage of the gardens and orchards that surround the village of 
Zebediny. On the west it is shut in by dark rugged mountains 
with rocky sides and jagged tops. Along its eastern side runs a 
loftier range. On the south the ground rises gradually; and 
beyond this is a confused mass of black and bare mountain sum- 
mits, overtopped in the distance by the snow-capped Hermon. 

The plain is eight miles long, and its greatest breadth three. 
At the pot of the mountains on its western side, about half-wa 
down it, is a little lake some three hundred yards long, by fifty 
broad. This is the fountain of the Barada. The river flows from 
it in a north-east direction, but soon sweeps round a rising ground 
on which are a few ruins, and, turning southward, continues its 
course to the end of the plain. ‘Two very small fountains, higher 
tt in the plain, empty their waters into it in a little united stream. 

he river of Zebedany, which has its source at Ain Hawar, two 
hours farther up, falls into the Barada only in winter; the water 
being exhausted during the summer in the irrigation of the 
northern portion of the plain. Through the plain the Barada has 
an easy current, and is about twenty feet in width. On reaching 
the extremity of the plain, it makes a sharp turn to the left, dashes 





* Bibliotheca Sacra, vi. p. 371. @ Plin, v.18. * Ptol. v. 15. 
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over a cliff some thirty feet in height, and enters a sublime gorge 
which here divides the main chain of Antilebanon. Just above 
the waterfall it receives a winter stream from the south, imme- 
diately below which it was once spanned by a Roman bridge. 
An aqueduct was also conducted in ancient times along its right 
bank, and carried across the bed of the winter stream. ‘The ruins 
of these works may still be seen. 

After entering the gorge, the river dashes onward, a foaming 
torrent, struggling with fallen rocks and projecting rugged banks. 
The ravine increases in grandeur as you proceed. The frowning 
cliffs on each side rise higher and higher. ~The road is carried 
along the left bank, now hewn through the soft rock, and now 
sweeping round a projecting cliff. On the left, above the road, 
are traces of an aqueduct, once tunnelled along the mountain side, 
but now exposed by the falling of the rock. In passing this spot, 
the traveller can see no outlet for the torrent that madly daces 
from rock to rock at his feet. Directly in front rises a precipitous 
mountain-side more than a thousand feet in height. On oh side 
mountains no less steep and lofty shut him in. But advancing a 
few paces through an excavation, he perceives the deep gorge 
through which rushes the stream after turning a sharp angle to 
the left. And here a view opens up to him which surpasses in 
grandeur and interest that which he has left. The river, a few 
minutes below, again turns to the right, and the view is shut in as 
before. But now, along the precipitous mountain-side, on the left 
bank, he sees immense excavations for roadways and aqueducts, 
with here and there the sculptured openings to sepulchral caves, to 
which access is obtained by long flights p itn on in the rock. 
This is the necropolis of the ancient Adila. 

Crossing the river by a bridge, and pursuing for a few minutes 
a narrow path hewn out along the right bank, the traveller passes 
through another deep cutting. In five minutes more he reaches 
the little village of Sik-Wady-Barada. This is the site of the 
ancient city. 

The history of this place is involved in some degree of obscu- 
rity; and from arguments drawn from statements of Josephus in 
reference to it, doubts have been cast on the accuracy of the nar- 
rative given by the evangelist Luke. I will endeavour to detail 
briefly all that history tells us about it. I will thus have an 
—— of showing that a careful consideration and comparison 
of the various references made to Abila by Josephus tends to 
establish the truth of Luke’s words, that ‘ Lysanias was tetrarch 
of Abilene.’ 

About sixty years before the Christian era, Ptolemy the son of 
Menneus was king or governor of Chalcis and the district attached 
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to it.£ Chalcis was situated in the great plain of Coelosyria, at 
the foot of Antilebanon, and about twenty miles south of Bralbek 
or Heliopolis. The country attached to it comprised the whole 
southern ridge of Antilebanon, from Coelosyria to the plain of 
Damascus, and included Hermon and Paneas, afterwards Caesarea 
Philippi, on the south ; while on the east of Hermon it perhaps 
extended over Batanea, Auranitis, and Trachonitis." Ptolemy is 
spoken of as restless and turbulent, and for this reason obnoxious 
to the people of Damascus, who sought by foreign aid to drive 
him from his kingdom, but were unsuccessful. His position was 
peculiarly fitted for annoying and plundering the Damascenes, 
upon whom he could suddenly descend from the wild defiles of 
the neighbouring mountains. 

Upon the death of Ptolemy, his son Lysanias succeeded him. ‘ 
He is said to have removed the seat of his government to Abila, 
which for that reason, and to distinguish it from other Syrian 
cities of the same name, was called the Adila of Lysanias. This 
statement is made in the ‘ Synopsis Crit. Sac.,’ under Luke iii. 1, 
and Ptolemy is cited as authority. I have now no means of 
referring to Ptolemy, and cannot therefore either assert or deny 
its accuracy. As quoted by Reland, however, Ptolemy simply 
says: ‘Abila cognomine Lusanion,’ * which would leave the 
matter as it is in Josephus. In accordance with the common 
practice of that period, the whole province over which Lysanias ruled 
took the general name of the house or kingdom of Lysanias.™ 

Lysanias having been murdered through the artifices of Cleo- 
patra about the year 36 B.c., the kingdom remained for a consi- 
derable time without a regular governor; and the revenues were 
drawn for a few years by the cruel and voluptuous queen. After 
her death the kingdom was hired and farmed by Zenodorus, a 
celebrated robber, perhaps the same spoken of by Strabo. Wish- 
ing, however, to augment his limited revenues, he allied himself 
to the banditti that then inhabited the strong and intricate defiles 
of Trachonitis. His territory was, in consequence, wrested from 
him by Cesar, and given to Herod the Great, about 20 B.c." 

Herod, in his will, which was ratified by the Roman emperor, 
bequeathed the districts of Gaulonitis, Trachonitis, and Paneas to 
his son Philip,® p.c. 4. Josephus makes no mention of the pro- 





f Josep. Ant. xiii. 6, 3; xiv. 3, 2; and chaps. vii. 4, and xii. 1. 

& The site of Chalcis is now identified. It is a little to the left of the road from 
Beyrout to Damascus, and half an hour north-east of the little village of Mejdel 
*Anjar. The city walls and the foundations of some large structures can still be 
traced. Near the ruins is a fine fountain, one of the sources of the ancient Leontes, 

h Josep. xv. 10, 1 and 3, i Josep. Wars, 1, 13, 1. 

* Reland, Pales. p. 340. ™ Josep. Ant. xv. 10, 1. 
" Josep. Ant. xv. 10, 1. ° Id. xvii, 8, 1, and Luke iii. 1. 
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vince of Abilene, nor does he tell to whom it was given, though 
he expressly states that only a certain part of the house of Zeno- 
dorus was subject to Philip.? ‘Two things are especially worthy 
of notice in this statement, as tending to confirm and illustrate the 
words of the sacred historian. First: What Josephus formerly 
called the house of Lysanias, from its then late ruler, he now 
calls the house of Zenodorus, after its last governor. Second: A 
certain part being spoken of as given to Philip, we naturally con- 
clude that the remaining part, namely the province of Abilene, 
= into the hands of some other person; and this person, 

uke tells us, was Lysanias. And hence, likewise, do we con- 
clude, that when Josephus speaks at an after period, not of the 
whole house of Zenodorus, but of the district of Abilene as distin- 
guished from the other parts of it, and says that 7t—this district 
of Abilene— had been the tetrarchy of Lysanias,’ he refers not to 
the first Lysanias, whose name he had never in any way connected 
with Abila, but to the Lysanias mentioned by Luke. And the 
statement of Ptolemy, above referred to, even if correct, cannot 
in any way affect our argument; for though the city of Abila 
may have taken the name of the first Lysanias, this does not 
warrant us in stating that the province of Abila, as contradistin- 
guished from the house or kingdom of Lysanias, ‘had been the 
tetrarchy of Lysanias.’ In fact the narrative of Josephus is 
involved in inextricable confusion, unless we regard the Lysanias 
governor of Chaleis and the Lysanias tetrarch of Abilene as two 
distinct persons. 

A period of thirty years intervened between the time when 
Philip became tetrarch and the time when he is referred to by 
Luke. After this he ruled seven years, and died a.p. 33. The 
subsequent history of Lysanias is not given; and till four years 
after this period there is no further account of Abilene. Caligula 
then gave the tetrarchy of Lysanias to Agrippa the grandson of 
Herod. Claudius, some years afterward, confirmed him in the 
government, and renewed the gift of the Abila of Lysanias.* On 
the death of Agrippa, a.p. 44, Judea was made a Roman pro- 
vince ; but to his youthful son Herod, the emperor gave a few 
years afterward the kingdom of Chalcis.* Four years later, 
Josephus says that, ‘Claudius bestowed upon Agrippa the tetrarchy 
of Philip and Batanea, and added to it Trachonitis with Abila, 
which last had been the tetrarchy of Lysanias ; but he took from 
him Chalcis.’ * 

The name Abila we afterwards find on some of the ancient 
Itineraries and Geographical Tables." The date of these, how- 








P Josep. Ant. xvii, 11, 4. 4 Id. ch. vi, 10. * Id. xix. 5, 1. 
" Reland, pp. 311 and 393. 


° Ta. 2x. 5, 2. * Id. ch. vii. 1. 
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ever, is somewhat uncertain, and I do not therefore refer to them 
here, as they will be cited below. 

Abila was the seat of a bishopric during some of the earl 
centuries of the Christian era. It was ranked under the Patriarch 
of Antioch, and in the province of Phoenicia of Lebanon. The 
cities of this province are thus ranked in the ‘ Notitia Ecclesiastica’ 
arranged and published by Carolus A. S. Paulo :— 


1. Edesa Metropolis. 
2. Loadicea. 

3. Heliopolis. 

4. Abilla. 

5. Damascus; &c. * 


The names of at least three of its bishops have been handed 
down to us in the records of synods and councils. In the sixth 
act of the Council of Chalcedon, which met in the year a.p. 451, 
is found the name Jordanes, Bishop of Abila.’ In the latter part 
of the same century, Joannes, Bishop of Abila, signed the synodi- 
cal epistle sent to the emperor Leo.* And in the year a.p. 518, 
another bishop, Alexander, is mentioned under the reign of the 
“ee Justin. * 

nthe year of the Hejira 13 (a.p, 634), immediately after the 
taking of Damascus by the Muslems, some of the Arabic historians 
ive a graphic account of an attack then made on the Christians 
of Abila by Abdullah Ibn-Jafer, aided by the renowned Khaled. 
There then lived in the convent of that city a priest widely cele- 
brated for sanctity and learning. An annual fair, having some- 
thing of the character of a pilgrimage, was held at his residence 
at Easter. This was the great mart for the luxuries of Northern 
Syria. Devout Christians from far and near regularly assembled 
here to honour the saint, obtain his blessing, and make gain. 
The pious followers of the Prophet had just completed the plunder 
of Damascus, and were looking round the neighbouring cities for 
a fair opportunity to extend their faith and gratify their passions. 
A renegade Christian brought the joyful intelligence of the assem- 
blage at Abila. Not a moment was lost. Abdullah, with five 
hundred veterans, fell suddenly on the unoffending Christians. 
The Moslems, however, well nigh paid the penalty of their wan- 
ton attack. The daughter of the Prefect of Tripoli had come, 








* Notitia Ecclesiastica in Geographia Sac, Auc. C. A. S. Paulo, Amsterdam, 
1703, p. 50, 

Y Td. 294, * Id, 

® Bibl. Sac. v. 85. In this article on Abila, Dr. Robinson treats its history with 
his usual ability. His conclusions agree with those advanced above; and it is one 
of the best guarantees for their truth when one, who is as justly celebrated for his 
acute discrimination as for his profound learning, gives them to the public, 
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with a guard of five thousand horse, to obtain the blessing of the 
saintly priest before her marriage. The attack of the Muslems 
was resisted by her guards, and their little band was soon hemmed 
in, and almost reduced to despair. But when hope had well nigh 
gone, Khaled’s voice was heard behind. A ewift messenger had 
carried to him an account of the danger of Abdullah. He gal- 
loped with a chosen band to the rescue, and fell with his accus- 
tomed fury on the Christians, whom he soon routed with great 
slaughter. The followers of the Prophet returned to Damascus 
covered with glory and laden with spoil. The fair bride, after 
witnessing the death of her father, was led away among the cap- 
tives, and forced to exchange a Christian for a Muslem lord.» 
This is the last reference I find to Abila in ancient history. 

The site of the ancient city is precisely fixed by the Itineraries 
of Antonine, and of the ‘ Peutinger Tables. ¢ The following are 
extracts from these invaluable documents :— 


Itin. Anton. Peuting. Tab. 
Hemesa. Eliopoli. 
Laudicia, M. P. xviii. Abila, M. P. xxxii. 
Lybo, M. P. xxxii. Damasco, M. P. xviii. 


Heliopoli, M. P. xxxii. 
Abila, M. P. xxxviii. 
Damasco, M. P. xviii. 


The position of the city is here accurately fixed as on the lead- 
ing road between Heliopolis and Damascus, and eighteen Roman 
miles from the latter. The village of Sak-Wady-Barada corre- 
sponds exactly with that distance. It is now reckoned five hours’ 
ordinary travelling from Damascus. The ancient name, too, still 
lingers about this spot. On the summit of a lofty hill which rises 
almost perpendicularly immediately on the south side of the village, 
is an ancient ruin, and beside it a gigantic tomb called Kadr 
Hatil—the Tomb of Abil. The ruin is now almost completely 
prostrate ; but the nature of the workmanship, as seen in the 
foundations, and large hewn stones scattered around, show that it 
must be ascribed to the Roman age. The building was oblong, 
fourteen yards long by seven wide. At the east end was the 
door, and before it a small portico, the columns of which have 
fallen and rolled down the precipice to the river side below. The 
character of the whole ruin, and the fact that the door was in the 
east end, show that it was originally a temple, and not a church 
as Pocock affirms. No inscription is now visible, but the stone 
containing it may have fallen down the mountain side. This is 


still a place of pilgrimage for Muslems. In ancient times it is 


» Ockley’s Hist. of the Saracens. © Reland, Pales. pp. 311 and 393. 
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said to have been venerated by Christians also. From the summit 
there is a commanding view of the surrounding country. The 
windings of the Barada can be traced through rent mountains till 
it passes the last ravine, and enters the plain of Damascus. 

On the left bank of the Barada, high above the modern bridge, 
are two of the most interesting remains of antiquity. Having 
climbed up for some minutes among huge masses of rock, which 
the wear of centuries has separated from the frowning cliffs above, 
I reached a spacious road hewn in the solid rock. Tts breadth is 
twelve feet, and the total length of the cutting a hundred and 
fifty yards. The wall of rock on the left is generally of great 
height ; but on the right, next the river, there are large open 
spaces occasioned by the inequality of the precipice. The road 
leads to the edge of an overhanging cliff some thirty feet in height. 
It was formerly, no doubt, carried along on arches or columns. 

On the north wall of this excavation are two Latin inscriptions, 
each occurring in a different place. These inscriptions have 
been often printed, but, so far as I know, never yet with perfect 
accuracy. ‘Iwo versions of them are given in the ‘ Bibliotheca 
Sacra,’ and these, with the able comment of President Woolsey, 
enables the antiquarian to arrive at the truth. As the inscriptions 
are important, I give a copy which I took with great care, and 
believe to be correct :— 


lst. 2nd. 

PROSALVTE IMPCAESMAVRELANTONINVS 
IMPAVGANTONI AVGARMENIACVSET 
NIETVERIMVO IMPCAESLAVRELVERVSAVGAR 
LVSIVS MAXIMVS MENIACVS VIAM FLVMINIS 
J LEGXVIFF VIABRVPTAM INTERCISO 
QVIOPERI IN MONTE RESTITVERVNT PER 

STITVTVS IVLVERVMLEGPRPRPROVINC 


SYRETAMICVMSVVM 
INPENDIISABILENORVM 


These inscriptions leave no doubt of the proximity of the city of 
Abila. 

Immediately below the road, and running parallel to it, is an 
aqueduct also hewn in the rock. It is about two feet and a half 
wide by four high. In some places it is open above, the cutting 
being not less than twelve feet deep. Through this I passed to 
the precipice at the termination of the road. Here stood, in 
Maundrell’s day, some heavy pillars, ‘ the fragments of which are 
now strewn along the river's bank below. ‘They were perhaps 
intended to support the roadway, as there is no space for even a 





4 Maundrell, p. 134. 
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small building. Beside these fragments, on a slab which once 
formed the door of a tomb, is the following inscription :— 


EAN-C OAOY KI 
MHTPYT ocyioc 
HC EOHKEN 


In passing along from the aqueduct, I observed a narrow road 
on the left, in part hewn in the rock, and hone | up a wild gorge 
by a series of steps to the summit of the cliff. I followed its 
course, and in about ten minutes reached extensive quarries. 
Returning by the same way, I traced the great road and the aque- 
duct as they wind along below the ie caves. I was able 
to trace them for about a quarter of a mile, now supported by 
strong mason-work, and now tunnelled and hewn in the rock. 
Where they appeared to have terminated, I found the commence- 
ment of the ruins of the ancient city. Fragments of columns, 
massive foundations, and heaps of hewn stones are scattered along 
the river side, half buried in the soil. On the summit of a little 
hill considerably farther down, are the ruins of a small village 
comparatively modern, but built out of the materials of more 
ancient and imposing structures. The ruins extend for more than 
a mile along this left bank, and at their termination near the 
little village of Kefr-el-- Awamid (Kefr of the Pillars), are the 
remains of a temple and other buildings. The principal part of 
Abiia seems to have stood on this side of the river, and for the be- 
nefit of those dwelling here the road and aqueduct were constructed. 

I forded the river-with much difficulty below the village of Sik, 
and proceeded to examine the right bank and the village itself for 
remains of antiquity. I found many, but chiefly in the walls and 
courts of the modern houses. From a large stone in the wall of a 
mill, which stands on the very brink of the stream, I copied the 
following fragment of an inscription, which I believe has never 
before been noticed. A few lines at the beginning are totally 
defaced. The first line here given is not immediately connected 
with that which follows :— 

INOYVIOIAYVO 


TOYE(??) 1IB® AAICIOY 
On another stone brought from near this spot to Damascus by 
the late French consul, is the following inscription, which is impor- 
tant as containing the name of a bishop —/oannes—perhaps the 
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pr same Joannes who signed the synodical epistle referred to 

above :— 
ENITO¥ANWTAIOY 
IWANNO¥YENICK ~~ 
HMWNTO¥IEPANO)Y 
OEMBOAOCENAAKWO 
ENMAECIWTO¥WOE 
ETO¥CINAS IB XR 


Such is the past history and present state of the Abila of Ly- 
sanias. Its glory and its name are gone. The most conspicuous 
memorials of its past greatness—the tombs which its proud inha- 
bitants hewed out for themselves high in the rock *—even these 
are the emblems of man’s mortality. The position of the city was 
one of great natural beauty. Even as it is now, I have seen but 
few spots more strikingly grand. The towering cliffs which over- 
top, almost overhang, the vale, the green sloping banks terraced 
for the vine, and strewn with ruins, and the foaming river dashing 
along over its rocky bed below, present a tout ensemble of surpass- 
ing grandeur. But what must it have been when Abila was in 
the pride of its prosperity, when every hill and height was crowned 
with its temple, and when the sloping banks were covered with the 
mansions of its nobles and with the statues of its gods! 

From Stik-Wady-Barada to the village of Deir Kanéu the sides 
of the valley slope gently upward, and afford a light soil for culti- 
vation. The distance between these villages is fifty minutes. On 
the left bank of the stream, ten minutes below Sik, is the small 
village called Berheleiya, and ten minutes farther Kefr-el-’ Awa- 
mid, and thirty-five minutes farther Kefr-ez-Zeit. On the right 
bank there are but two small villages—Huseiniyeh, half an hour 
below Sik, and Deir Kanéu. The notes of Burckhardt, and of the 
many who have transcribed from him, on this part are very incorrect. 
There is no village called Sak but the one psn described ; and 
there are no villages or ruins here except those referred to. 

At Deir Kanéu the course of the river turns from south by east 
to nearly north-east, and the banks become loftier and gradually 
precipitous. A pleasant ride of twenty minutes from Kefr-ez-Zeit 
brought me to Deir Mukurrin. The path winds along the left 
bank by the side of lovely gardens abounding with the walnut, 
apricot, cherry, and pomegranate. As I passed along, the 
branches of the apricot, laden with its delicious fruit, shaded the 
pathway ; while here and there luxuriant vines hung in festoons 
from the garden walls and from the larger trees. The rich green 
of this line of verdure contrasted finely with the blasted desolation 


* Isa. xxii, 16. 
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of the mountain sides above, and with the wild grandeur of the 
rugged cliffs in front. 
he banks now contract, and rise abrupt and broken from the 
belt of verdure along the stream. But the path becomes so narrow, 
and the descent on the right so steep and threatening, that both 
mind and eye are instinctively withdrawn from the contemplation 
of nature’s grandeur by anxiety for self-preservation. The pro- 
jecting mountain side is passed, and the descent nearly accom- 
= ere the eye is raised again or the mind freed from thought. 
ut now a murmuring sound, as of falling waters, strikes the ear. 
You look in vain for the cause—-a dense mass of foliage is all that 
can be seen below. As you descend, the sound becomes more 
distinct. The descent is accomplished : you dismount beneath the 
shade of wide-spreading walnuts: the ruins of an ancient temple 
are beside and around you. But still that mysterious sound, now 
increased tenfold: where are the waters which cause it? Approach 
the edge of the little terrace ; look below, and there, at your feet, 
are the boiling, leaping waters bursting from the restraining grasp 
of the giant mountain. You stand over one of the most magni- 
ficent fountains in Syria—’ Ain-Fijeh. 

This fountain is some seventy yards from the bed of the Barada 
on the left bank. The great body of water rushes out from a cave 
beneath an ancient building which Abulfeda‘ says was a church, 
but which was more probably a temple dedicated to the nymph or 
genius of the fountain. The mouth of the cave was once confined 
by strong mason-work to an opening about a yard square, but this 
is now partly ruinous. On each side of this opening the water 
gushes forth with great force from numerous pores in the earth 
and fissures in the rock. The volume of water is immense. Some 
estimate may be formed of it when it is stated that, a few yards 
below, there is a rapid-flowing river, at least thirty feet wide by 
three feet deep. So rapid, indeed, is the current, that, though on 
level ground, and not exceeding the depth specified, none would 
venture to ford it. 

The scenery at Fijeh, and for half an hour below, is truly 
sublime. A lofty mountain chain has been rent, by some wondrous 
power, to its very foundations, and the pent-up waters, taking 
advantage of the convulsions of nature, have rushed through the 
fissure. The once regular strata have been tossed into countless 
forms. The banks tower aloft, in some places almost perpendicu- 
larly, more than a thousand feet ; while on the north side the 
mountain summits rise abruptly above two thousand more. No 
description could convey a just impression of the wild grandeur of 
this scene. 





f Abulfeda, Tab, Syr. p. 15. 
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Ten minutes below Fijeh the river turns abruptly southward for 
fifteen minutes, and then resumes its former course, having passed 
through the main ridge. In this bend, on the left bank, are traces 
of an ancient road hewn in the rock, and above it is an aqueduct 
entirely tunnelled in the mountain side. 

Having thus forced its way through the loftiest part of this 
mountain chain, the river, as has been said, turns eastward again, 
and sweeps for ten minutes along the rugged sides of another, but 
less lofty, ridge. Then again it turns abruptly due south, and 
passes a gorge so ey so narrow, and so precipitous, that no 
space is left even for a footpath along its banks. The road strikes 
up a branch valley eastward till it gradually surmounts the hills at 
the distance of some two miles. The aqueduct is here also tun- 
nelled through the mountain near the edge of the cliff, and it now 
affords a path for the inhabitants of the little village of Bessima to 

ass into the plain below. 

Wonderful tales are told of this aqueduct. Tradition ascribes 
its construction to Bint-es-Sultan (the daughter of the Sultan), who 
reigned in Tadmor, and who thus conducted the waters of Fijeh 
to her native city. A writer in the ‘ Bibliotheca Sacra’ has referred 
to this tradition, and has annexed to it the statement that it has 
been traced for nine hours across the plain towards Palmyra, and 
that it is again seen near that city. This seems very Jausible, 
and is, to say the least, very striking. But there are a few points 
which require to be proved ere we can release it from the domain 
of fancy. First, it will be necessary to establish some connection 
between the aqueduct at Bessima and that on the plain. This has 
never yet been done. Between the place where the one ends, or 
at least beyond which it cannot be traced, and the place where the 
other begins, is just twelve miles. Again, the aqueduct on the 
plain is of quite a different character from the other, being, like 
numbers in the same district, a subterranean canal for collecting 
water, and not simply for conveying it. J too have followed that 
aqueduct across the plain to its termination—not at Tadmor, how- 
ever, but at the ruins of a large and strong city situated on the 
borders of the desert, eight hours east of Damascus. This city 
has never been noticed, and I believe never visited before. And 
farther: the aqueduct which is seen at Palmyra flows to that city 
from the lofty mountains; on the north-west, called Jebl-el-Abiad 
(the White 5; Maser and the Arab sheikh who accompanied 
me on my journey to that city assured me that he knew its source. 
As to the tradition, I presume it is about equally well founded 
with one related to me at the fountains of Solomon near Tyre. 
Standing on the brink of one of those wonderful structures, I asked 
a venerable Arab, who stood at my side: ‘ From whence do these 
waters come, O my father?’ ‘From Baghdad, O my lord, 
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was the grave reply. ‘And who brought them here?’ I again 
inquired. ‘Alexander, by the help of a Jann,’* answered the 
learned antiquary. 

The Barada is this point has cut a deep track across the 
desert plain of Sahra for half an hour to Judeideh, where it 
receives a small tributary from the right. After a winding course 
of three quarters of an hour more, during which it receives another 
little tributary, also from the right, it enters the valleys of the last 
ridge of Antilebanon. The scenery is here no less beautiful, if 
less grand, than that at Fijeh. The vale through which the river 
flows is at first of considerable width; verdant meadows and 
blooming orchards of walnut and apricot trees spread out on every 
side, while a fringe of lofty poplars marks the river’s serpentine 
course. The whole is shut in by groups of little conical hills, with 
smooth and gently-sloping sides, and almost white as snow. 

The vale soon contracts; and immediately below the bridge 
which spans the river at Dummar, lofty and precipitous banks 
again shut it in. After struggling through a narrow defile for 
nearly half an hour, it emerges into the plain, and flows in a quiet 
stream toward Damascus. 

The road, which leaves the river at Dummar, leads over the 
bare, white, chalky hills on the left bank. After fifteen minutes’ 
scrambling up the hill side, and fifteen more across its rocky 
summit, I reached a spot on the eastern brow where the road 
passes through a deep cutting. On the brink of the cliff on m 
right stood a ruined wely. I ascended to it, and stood beneat 
its dome; and then a scene of verdure and beauty burst on my 
view, for which, with all my former expectations, I was yet unpre- 
pared. At my feet lay Damascus, embowered in its evergreen 
forests—as the Eastern poet describes it—‘a diamond set round 
with emeralds.’ The morning sun lighted up its white walls and 
glanced from its polished domes and from the gilded crescents 
of its hundred minarets. Gardens and orchards teeming with 
fruit-trees of almost every species surround the city, and spread 
far away over the plain. An enchanting variety, too, is given to 
this panorama of verdure—the foliage of these plantations exhi- 
biting every tint of colour, from the sombre hue of the olive and 
the deep green of the cypress and walnut, to the auburn of the 
apricot and the reddening shade of the pomegranate and the 
white and glistening leaves of the poplar. And the view is exten- 
sive as it is beautiful. Toward the west, over the low range 
which bounds the plain, towers the lofty Hermon, the hoary-headed 





& The Janns are the most popular spirits among the Muslems. They are sup- 
posed to possess great power either for good or for evil, and are therefore both 
feared and respected by the people. Allusion is made to them in several places in 
the Kordn, and therefore all the orthodox believe in them. 
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chief of the ‘ Eastern hills.’ An undulating country, watered by 
the Pharpar, stretches along its base. Southward the low chain 
of Jebl-el-Aswad bounds the plain, and the loftier hills of Mani’a 
rise beyond, while far away in the distance may be seen the blue 
and dim outline of Jebl Heeria. On the south-east there is 
nothing to arrest the eye save the dim and quivering haze that 
hovers over the burning desert. Eastward the morning sun is 
reflected from the waters of the Bahr-el-Merj, and beyond it is a 
clump of hills whose graceful conical summits rise up with clear 
outline from the mists that veil their bases. To the north-east 
runs a long line of hills toward Tadmor in the wilderness. 

The fertility and beauty of this vast plain, and the very exis- 
tence of the city itself, depend entirely on the waters of the Barada. 
Before entering the plain, four large canals are led off from it at 
different elevations. These are carried along the sides of the 
precipices on each bank of the stream, and are often hewn out and 
tunnelled in the solid rock. Two others are taken from the river 
before it enters the city, and many more farther down. These 
spread the waters over the plain in every direction. Where no 
water can be had for irrigation, the plain is a desert. 

The river itself flows in a winding course through orchards and 
meadows till it enters the city. Within the walls the banks are 
shut in by mason-work, and in many places the bed of the river is 
arched over. It flows along the walls of the ancient castle within 
which the mortal remains of the great Saladin were first committed 
to the tomb." It thence continues its course along the ancient city 
wall to the ‘ gate of peace,’ where it emerges from the more modern 
suburb. Thence it flows through gardens, parallel to the city wall, 
to ‘Thomas’ Gate,’ and afterwards runs due east across the plain. 

Two hours and a half eastward from Damascus, on the left 
bank of the river, is a very singular artificial fel, or mound, called 
‘Tell-es-Salahiyeh.’ It is of an oval shape, and its dimensions I 
estimated as follows :—Greatest diameter, three hundred yards ; 
least diameter, one hundred ; height, a hundred feet. The whole 
surface of the tell is covered with the débris of crumbled brick, 
intermixed with broken pottery. At a spot on the southern side, 
near the river, where a part of the mound has been cut away, the 
face of the cutting is entirely composed of a solid mass of sunburnt 
brick in regular layers. It seems as if the original form of the 
structure had been a large platform of solid brickwork some thirty 
feet in height ; and then on the centre of this was erected a lofty 
building which in time has crumbled down, and the ruins of which 
now constitute the central portion of the tell. May it not have 
resembled the towers of Nineveh or Babylon ? 


» See Life of Saladin by Boheddin, 
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A large slab of white limestone lies beside it. On this is a piece 
of rude sculpture resembling in form and dress some of those 
lately brought to light by the excavations at Nineveh. The fi 
is that of a priest. The beard is long, regular, and curled at the 
end similar to those found on Assyrian sculptures. The head- 
dress is broken off. The arm is bent at the elbow, and the hand, 
close to the breast, clasps the croix ansée—the emblem of eternal 
life. The left hand is extended in front, grasping a long staff. 
The robe or coat is short, but encircles the whole body. 

I have little doubt but that this is a memorial of the Assyrian 
dominion in Damascus. 

Two hours and a quarter below Salahiyeh the river falls into a 
large lake called E-Bahret el-Kibliyeh (the South Lake). This 
lake is six or seven hours in circumference. By far the larger 
portion of it becomes marsh during summer, but it never becomes 
completely dry, and the river flows into it during the whole year. 
North of this is another lake of about equal dimensions, or a litle 
larger, called El-Bahret esh-Shurkiyeh (the East Lake). This 
also, ina great measure, becomes marsh in summer. It is sup- 
plied by water which flows into it from the former, and by one or 
two small streams, branches from the Barada. Between the two 
lakes is an elevated undulating plain, averaging half an hour in 
breadth, in part covered with large shrubs of the tamarisk. 

It has generally been stated that there is but one lake at this 
place, and geographers have made fancy sketches of it upon their 
maps. I need scarcely say that these are altogether incorrect. 
In fact the eastern slopes of Antilebanon, and much less the plain 
beyond, have never been laid down with any approach to accuracy 
on any map. I have examined carefully, and roughly surveyed 
the whole region to the borders of the desert, and have thus been 
enabled, from my own observations, to construct a map with as 
near an approach to accuracy as can be obtained without a regular 
trigonometrical survey. 

I have now sketched the Abana from its source to its termina- 
tion. I must reserve the Pharpar for another paper. I had 
intended to give a short account of Damascus, and likewise of 
Helbon—Ezek. xxvii. 18—the site of which has been altogether 
mistaken by geographers; but my space is exhausted. Before 
concluding this article, I desire to give the following details of the 
statistics and physical geography of this region, trusting that they 
may not be altogether uninteresting to the scientific reader. For 
the statistics I have been principally indebted to Antone Bulad, a 
learned monk of the Greek Church in Damascus.‘ He had access 





i M. Bulid has spent nearly twenty years in collecting and arranging facts 
relative to the history, topography (ancient and modern), antiquities, and statistics 
of Damascus and its environs. He has had access to the celebrated but rare history 
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to the census taken by the government for the purposes of taxa- 
tion in the year a.u. 1256 (a.p. 1840), and to that taken in a.u. 1264 
(a.p. 1848). From these the following tables have been compiled. 
As the government imposes taxes in proportion to the numbers 
returned, it is the interest of the people to return as few as possible ; 
and from the strict privacy of houses in the East, it is impossible to 
detect frauds in this respect. It is estimated by the most competent 
authorities that the population of the city as given below is about 
forty per cent. below the truth, and that of the villages twenty per 
cent. ‘The other statistics are from personal observation. 

On the banks of the Barada, from its source to the place where 
it enters the plain, there are 14 villages with an aggregate popu- 
lation of about 3000 souls. That part of the plain which is 
watered by the Barada is divided into ea sections: the north and 
south Ghitah, and the north and south Merj; and embraces 
besides a portion of the district on the south of the city called 
Wady el-’Ajam. The following are the divisions, with the num- 
ber of their villages and the amount of the population :— 

Divisions. Villages, Population. 





1. North Ghitah . P . 19 ‘ 16,806 

2. South Ghitah . ‘ ‘ ll ji 2,370 

3. North Merj ; ‘ ; 23 , 4,176 

4. South Mer] P - ‘ 30 . 6,170 

5. Part of Wady el-’ Ajan . ll ‘ 9,812 

Total ‘ - ‘ 94 39,334 

The following is the population of Damascus, including the 
large village or suburb of Salahiyeh :— 

Sects. Numbers. 
Muslems and Druzes ‘ 4 r . 74,964 
Christians F ‘ . 4 ‘ - 13,985 
Jews. P 4,630 


Strangers, soldiers, and slaves (estimated) - 15,000 





Total . . . ‘ - 108,579 

The total population, therefore, which resides in the district 
rendered habitable by the waters of the ancient Abana is, at the 
lowest estimate, a hundred and fifty thousand. All these, how- 
ever, are not dependent entirely for their support on the district 
in which they reside. The great a of the city is the Hauran. 
More than the half of the population, I believe, are supported by 
this noble stream. Well might the proud Syrian boast of it before 
the prophet of Israel ! 





of Ibn-es-séker, a copy of which, in ninety volumes, is in the hands of a Muslem in 

Damascus. His work, if it ever be published, will throw new light on this part of 

Syria. It is unfortunate that he is totally unacquainted with European languages. 
VOL, I1V.—NO. VIII. 
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The plain of Zebedany is, according to barometrical measure- 
ment, 3343 feet above the sea. The mountain chain on the 
eastern side of it, which is the main ridge of Antilebanon, has an 
average elevation of about 6000 feet. One peak in this ridge, 
two hours north-east of the fountain of the Barada, attains an alti- 
tude of 7000 feet, and is, with the exception of Hermon, the 
loftiest mountain in the whole range of Antilebanon. The Barada 
falls only 70 feet from the fountain to the ruined Roman bridges, 
where it enters the first defile. Between this point and the modern 
bridge at Suk-wady-Barada it falls 251 feet. Between the bridge 
at Sik and the village of Judeideh, on the plain of Sahra, the 
fall is 563 feet; and between Judeideh and Damascus, 265 feet. 
The whole fall, therefore, from its source to the city, is 1149 feet. 
The length of this portion of the Barada is about 23 Roman 
miles ; and thus the average fall is very nearly 50 feet to the mile, 

The extent of cultivated land watered by the river is about 
as follows:—From the fountain to the plain, 22 miles, with an 
average breadth of half a mile, gives 11 square miles. From the 
entrance of the river into the plain to the lakes, is 20 miles, with 
an average breadth of 15; and this gives 300 square miles. ‘The 
total irrigated land is thus 311 square miles. ‘The population, at 
the lowest calculation, being 150,000, there are thus 482 persons 
on an average to each square mile. 

The prevailing rock in the mountains through which the Barada 
flows, is limestone. In the higher regions it is hard and compact, 
and when struck has a metallic sound. Near Damascus it is 
white, soft, and chalky, with large nodules of flint intermixed. 
Fossil shells and corals in great variety are found along the sum- 
mit of the great central chain of Antilebanon, through which the 
river first cuts. In the white hills near Damascus are large quan- 
tities of ammonites. At Suk-wady-Barada is a vast bed of organic 
remains, not less than a mile in length, and in some places exceed- 
ing a hundred feet in thickness. Trunks of trees, branches of 
every size and form, and even the delicate tracery of the leaves, 
may be seen scattered about in vast masses. There are in several 
places among the mountains traces of volcanic action. On a lofty 
summit, two hours north-east of Sik, is what appears to be an 
extinct crater. The mountain has been rent, the limestone strata 
thrown back, and black porous trap-rock fills up the cavity. The 
plain of Damascus has a loamy soil intermixed with fine sand. 
The substratum is generally conglomerate, made up of rounded, 
smooth pebbles, flint, and sand. The south-eastern portion of the 
plain is entirely volcanic. 
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ARMENIAN TRANSLATION OF EUSEBIUS. 


ON THE HISTORICAL ADVANTAGE TO BE DERIVED FROM THE ARMENIAN 
TRANSLATION OF THE CHRONICLE OF EUSEBIUS." 


Tue discovery of the Chronicle of Eusebius in the very ancient 
Armenian translation is an important event for literature. A 
work which, for many centuries, was the source of all knowledge 
on the subjects of which it treats, throughout Greek, Latin, and 
Oriental Christendom—which was everywhere translated, con- 
tinued, extracted from—which appears again and again as the 
basis of the most various works, possesses au intrinsic historical 
importance ; and if it has been lost in its proper form, he who 
restores it to literature, in any translation whatsoever, deserves 
our praises and thanks. This value the discovery of the Chro- 
nicle would possess, even if the history of the world and of lite- 
rature had gained nothing by it; happily, however, this is not 
the case. It is true that the only manuscript which, at least up 
to the present time, appears to be extant, is incomplete ; but some 
very malignant star must have been in the ascendant, if all the 
hopes had been disappointed, which the rumour of its discovery 
had awakened. If not one new chapter had come to light, it 
would have been of inestimable advantage to ancient history to 
have the hiatuses in Casaubon’s Greek Excerpts supplied, and their 
corrupt passages restored. Those indeed who may have aban- 
inal themselves to vague dreams of the inexhaustible treasures 
which they suppose the work of Eusebius to have contained, will be 
discontented with the reality. The former more moderate hopes— 
and mine never went farther—are fulfilled and exceeded ; nay 
Fate has been very lenient to us, for all the defective portions of 
the manuscript occur in a part which is of no consequence ; namely, 
the history of the Roman emperors, and the beginning of the 
second book. Now, since we have received this addition to our 
stores, we may not only be indifferent to the result of the contro- 
versy between the Venetian Mechitarists and Zohrab, about the 
right of the latter to publish his copy, but shall accord our thanks 
to this priest for having acted on his own responsibility. What 
he did, could, at most, have been unfair, only if he had bound 
himself by special conditions: to impose such would be very 
illiberal ; and certainly nothing short of the step he has taken, 





“ Historischer Gewinn aus der armenischen Uebersetzung der Chronik des Eusebius. 
This Essay was written by Niebuhr in 1819, but is taken from his A leine historische 
und philologische Schriften, published in 1828,—Tr, 
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which touched vanity in order to arouse indolence, would have 
availed to induce the monks of the Convent of St. Lazarus to 
prepare an edition which is absolutely indispensable for the por- 
tions recently made known, and for the passages giving a different 
reading.” 

The highest recompense which can be accorded to him who has 
undertaken a work of difficulty and magnitude in the cause of 
erudition, is, when fortune, after he has extracted all that he can 
from writings that are extant and have long been open to every 
reader, allows him to make the discovery of new treasures for his 
work, or suffers others to bring them to light in his days. For- 
tune has shown herself thus propitious in several instances, and 
hence I think I may be permitted to recognize in her dispensa- 
tions, the same Providence which watched over the preservation 
of the whole of the sources whence we derive our knowledge of 
antiquity. And the complaints about the insufficiency of these 
sources are really unreasonable when we know how to use them ; 
besides, they become more complete, if only by minute degrees, 
for every successive generation. Providence has shown similar 
favour towards historical investigations of a kind considered by 
many very trivial, whose object, however—to gain a distinct 
conception of the events and vicissitudes of the world’s history— 
is, in truth, not trivial. Such a reward was granted to Scaliger, 
whose labours so richly deserved it, by the discovery of the Ex- 
cerpts made by a Greek, who probably knew what was most im- 
portant in the Eusebian Chronography, though unfortunately the 
single manuscript containing them was imperfect. How happy 
would he have esteemed himself, if his age had brought the Arme- 
nian translation to light! He, who knew how to make every 
language his own, would have spared no pains to render himself 
a perfect master of this harsh and difficult tongue ; and, vivified 
by his touch, the work, which with equal boldness and learning he 
had ventured to restore according to his own conception of it, would 
now have stood before us for two centuries in its true shape, and 
as good as in the words of the original. 

For there was only one proper plan of re-editing it, and that 
could as little have escaped his eye as his immense acquirements 
could have failed in the execution of it; namely, to create anew a 
Greek work. With the second book, this would not even have 
been a difficult task ; for this, the beginning of which is wanting 





> This edition appeared shortly after this Essay was finished, and by it the 
possibility of restoring the Greek from the Armenian work is guaranteed to any 
one who may be capable of undertaking this meritorious task. To others it is 
valuable, inasmuch as it agrees with and confirms the far more readable Milanese 
translation, 
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in the Armenian, contains at most an extremely small number of 
very short passages, which have not been copied from the Greek 
original into this Chronicle, as is demonstrated by the parallel 
passages from the Byzantine chronographers, contained in the 
notes to the Milan edition. It probably differs, however, here 
and there in its references to years, from the translation of St. 
Jerome. In this book, therefore, there would be nothing further 
to do than to restore it word for word from the Byzantine copies, 
under the guidance of the Armenian, and more exactly than could 
be done without that guidance, though Scaliger effected the task 
so far as it was possible in his times ;—to translate and insert the 
additions that might occur ;—and to notify the variations. 

The task would certainly not have been so easy with regard to the 
first book of the Chronography. A mere glance, indeed, at the 
Milanese edition shows that more than two-thirds of it were extant 
in Greek, and with these portions there would be nothing further 
to do than, after having arranged the fragments, to have recourse 
to the Armenian translation for the important improvements 
and completions of defective passages which it offers in numerous 
places. But many fragments, and by very various authors, appear 
now for the first time; and as the language of Porphyry, of 
Eusebius himself, and especially the Ionic dialect of Abydenus, 
are distinguished from each other by certain characteristic dif- 
ferences, it is certainly no easy thing to make a good translation 
in this instance. Still, the problem admitted of a solution, and 
this could be given with incomparably the greatest ease from the 
Armenian. ‘The most profound student of this language, La 
Croze, remarks in a letter to L’Enfant (see the Whistons’ Preface 
to Moses Chorenensis, p. 9), that it is superior to all others in ad- 
mitting of the closest rendering from the Greek, so that in the 
Armenian Bible, for instance, you can recognize word for word 
the Greek text which is its basis. Hence also it was that the 
Whistons were able, as is known, to render the apocryphal epistles 
of the Corinthians to the apostle Paul, and of Paul to the Co- 
rinthians, back again into the Greek literally ; and who that did 
not know the fact would recognize them for a translation? What 
is mentioned of the Armenian text in many passages of Eusebius 
displays the same literal exactness ; in fact, where the Greek was 
enigmatical to the very unlearned Oriental, he has actually trans- 
lated the component parts of the compound words, so that it reads 
very oddly. It would therefore be perfectly practicable to express 
even the characteristic peculiarities of each of the different authors, 
by close observation of their style in the Greek fragments of them 
which are extant. 

What Scaliger would have done, even if he had been obliged to 
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learn Armenian for the purpose,° La Croze (whom Berlin may 
reckon among her greatest philological ornaments), with his abun- 
dant philological knowledge, would have done, and the Whistons 
likewise, if a codex of the Chronicle of Eusebius had happily 
fallen into their hands. It is to be hoped that some philologist 
may yet perform this task (since it has not been done in either of 
the Italian publications), and accompany the work with such 
critical annotations as to bring it to perfection at once. Mean- 
while, however, it will be in any case advisable as a preliminary 
step to print the new chapters of the first book (which are all that 
are in question), and to assign to those already known the place 
which they ought to occupy, on the one hand in Eusebius, and on 
the other in the Thesaurus of Scaliger, adding the various readings 
which result from a comparison of the two editions. This, at any 
rate, ought not to be postponed.4 

The historical revision of the contents will find its place more 
suitably in special histories and treatises than in a commentary ; 
for the errors are too numerous, especially in the Canon, to make 
it advisable to select it for the basis of a synchronistic historical 
survey. On the other hand, it were much to be wished that a 
work should be prepared, similar in kind to this Eusebian Canon, 
but freed from its errors and of greater extent. According to 
Scaliger, too, there is still much to be done with those portions of 
both the books which have been already long well known; but I 
shall scarcely, if at all, touch upon this subject. The object of 
this essay is to revise the newly acquired portion, and to take ad- 
vantage of it for the elucidation and determination of historical cir- 





° Scaliger expresses great annoyance at the spiteful attacks of German scholars, 
who charged his chronological works with incompleteness, because additional 
matter might have been collected for them. This passage, which, proceeding 
from the pen of an extraordinary man who had sunk into peevishness and me- 
lancholy in his old age, excites our sorrow, is inserted in a note to the preface of 
the Milanese edition. It is not clear to me who were the German contemporaries 
that sinned against the great Scaliger, but I am firmly convinced that the German 
philologists of our day would joyfully render homage to a foreign colleague of 
such eminence, and would indeed be more ready to do so than those of any other 
nation, 

4 This has not been done, however; still less have any of our younger philo- 
logers, possessing the requisite learning to handle the Greek language suitably, 
been inclined to accede to my wish, and seat themselves at the feet of St. Martin. 
I shall now take charge of the publication of this work, which is so very rare in 
Germany, according to a modest plan such as circumstances render necessary. 
Syncellus ought not, strictly speaking, to be reckoned among the Byzantines; but 
as the Bonn edition must not omit any work which is received into the collection, 
he must remain among them, and will appear in a greatly corrected form. Hence 
also Eusebius will be placed before him in this edition : with the portions which 


can be given in Greek, the text shall appear in this language; those which have 
only been preserved in the Armenian, in the Latin translation, (Added in 1828.) 

This note refers to Niebuhr’s edition of the Byzantine historians, See ‘ Life 
and Letters,’ vol. ii. p. 372,—7>. 
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cumstances already known ; and I wish that it may induce any of 
my philological fellow-students of ancient history to undertake 
inquiries, which are in general far too much despised in our day, 
but which cannot be neglected without essential injury. 

I grant that time and trouble are generally wasted in an 
anxious striving after nice chronological exactness; but a toler- 
able certainty as to dates facilitates the knowledge of history and 
roots it into the memory ; and without a vivid realization of con- 
temporary events, the history of single States and peoples is but a 
sorry patchwork. 

I. ‘The Chronography of Eusebius has a visible similarity in 
plan to the Preparatio of the same author. This plan was 
certainly not divined by Scaliger, but how could he have divined 
it? And hence he has adopted a great deal from Syncellus which 
never existed in Eusebius. He thought that this Byzantine chap- 
lain of the Patriarch had made an abstract of Eusebius, whereas 
it is clear now, that he rather followed Africanus, who evidently 
combined the Chronography and the Canon, which Eusebius very 
properly kept apart. In this respect, the latter is greatly the su- 
perior: for the rest, the plagiarism which he has practised on 
Africanus is now more manifest than ever. 

II. The intreduction is new, and so are likewise about sixteen 
or eighteen of the forty-eight chapters. Some of these are very 
brief and insignificant. Two chapters have been increased by ver 
weighty, several by unimportant additions. The rest had been 
already published by Scaliger, partly from Casaubon’s Excerpts, 
partly fron Syneellus, partly from works which have come down to 
us complete, such as the earlier books of Dionysius of Halicarnas- 
sus and Josephus. 

One of the new chapters, the forty-first, gives a statement of 
the writings from which the excerpts of the Chronography are 
taken. It must be allowed that from several of them no extracts 
occur ; and it is very doubtful whether Eusebius did not in fact 
copy this list from Africanus, the extracts from whom are too nu- 
merous to leave it probable that fragments from the authors named 
were inserted in the lost portion of the book, which contained the 
Roman history. This conjecture may appear uncharitable, and 
yet I fear that it is correct, for the last portion of the Roman his- 
tory related to the times of the Emperors, to which the work of 
Thallus did not come down, unless the number of Olympiads which 
it embraced is incorrectly specified. And what would there have 
been to collect from several of these writers respecting such a well- 
attested succession of events ? 

Two of the principal works, Berosus, and the Chronicle of 
Apollodorus, were only accessible to the Christian chronogra- 
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phers through Alexander Polyhistor. As regards the first, it is 
more than probable that neither Tatianus nor Theophilus, nor 
even Clemens had consulted him directly, py as it is always 
the history of Nebuchadnezzar for which they cite him, which they 
could have got from Josephus contra Apionem, without even having 
recourse to Polyhistor. 

The authors and works stated to have been used are as follows : 
Alexander Polyhistor ;—Abydenus,° author of a history of Assyria 
and Media, whose dubious name and uncertain date are not deter- 
mined more precisely ; he does not appear to me at all ancient, 
and his Ionism, which is conspicuous in the fragment quoted by 
Syncellus, is probably a mere affectation, like that of many others, 
and of the author named immediately after him, Cephalion ;f_Ma- 
netho’s three books of Egyptian Antiquities (the title is the same 
in both the translations) ;—Cephalion’s Muses, nine books (respect- 
ing him see Scaliger’s Thesaurus Temp. p. 416) ;—Diodorus’ forty 
books of the Bibliotheca ;—Cassius Longinus, who treated of a 
period embracing 228 Olympiads in eighteen books ;"—the fourteen 
books of Phlegon, the freedman of Hadrian, comprising 229 Olym- 
piads ; Suidas agrees in respect to the interval, but gives the 
number of books as sixteen ;—Castor’s work, which comprehended 
in six books the period from Ninus to the 181st Olympiad, or, 
more probably, according to two other passages where Castor’s own 
words have been preserved (29 and 48) only to Olymp. 179, 3 
=(according to Cato) a. u. c. 691, the Archonship of ‘Theophemus. 
Neither the number nor the period comprised in the books of 
Castor (no doubt the xeouxe dyvoyuzara) had been known up to 
this time. Both were also unknown with regard to the work of 
Thallus. Eusebius tells us that it contained in three books the 
time from the conquest of Troy to Olymp. 167 (641 a. vu. c.), and 
as this Olympiad coincides with no historical epoch in any country, 
we may infer from it the age in which the author lived. The title of 
the book was also unknown ; and how it ran in Greek we can hardly 
ascertain with precision from the Latin translation of the Armenian 





° Abydenus or Abydinus? May not a Semitic name be concealed here which 
began with Abd or Ebed? Ebed Hinnah would be very conceivable; aud the name 
may, I think, be called unheard of as a Greek appellation ; for Lakedimonios of 
Athens is scarcely in point, 

Physicians wrote in Ionic, because the writings of Hippocrates were composed 
in that dialect; it was chosen by historians of the early periods of Upper Asia to 
remind their readers of Herodotus and Ctesias. 

8 Photius calls him Cephalon; in Scaliger’s ‘ Excerpts’ his name is written 
Cephallion, which brings us to the same orthography again, 

» This work is, I think, never mentioned anywhere else ; it is scarcely likely 
that its author can have been any other than the tutor of Porphyrius (Suidas, 


s. v,); only it seems strange that he should have broken off such a work a hundred 
years before his own time. 
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 memoriarum libri.” May it be an awkward rendering of dxouvi- 
wata? Similar instances are by no means rare. Lastly, it was 
equally unknown that the chronographical work of the philosopher 
Porphyrius, from which the most important chapters are ‘lien 
likewise set out from the Trojan age, and had been brought down 
to the reign of the Emperor Claudius (that is, the Gothic Claudius, 
not the son of Drusus), with whose reign the History of Dexippus 
likewise concluded. 

III. The incapacity and indecision of the Greek authors, who, 
during the period when their nation and literature had sunk to 
the lowest point, treated in universal histories of the primitive 
empires of Central Asia, particularly the thoroughly unintel- 
lectual Diodorus, has most unjustifiably caused us irretrievable 
injury. Under the Macedonian dynasties, not a few Asiatics 
wrote the history of their father-land in the Greek tongue, as Jo- 
sephus did that of his nation in a later age; and while we have 
no right in general to assume that they neglected their native 
chronicles and historical monuments, which ascended far beyond 
the time of the Greek myths and traditions, and invented fables 
in their stead, we have also an irrefragable proof of the trust- 
worthiness of Berosus and the Phenician historians, in the perfect 
harmony with the Old Testament, of the only accounts preserved 
from them, relating to events mentioned likewise in the historical 
books of the latter. But instead of deriving his materials from such 
books, Diodorus has built upon Ctesias and other Greeks like 
him; and as later authors came to the same unhappy decision, 
particularly Africanus and Eusebius, no doubt mainly on account 
of the assumed synchronism of Ninus and Abraham, it has come 
to be a settled point in the Chronologies that the Assyrian mon- 
archy lasted 1300 years and more; the contradictory statements 
scattered through the profane authors are little regarded, and it 
has been attempted to reconcile their inconsistency with the au- 
thentic Hebrew history, by inventing hypotheses. 

It is, therefore, a remarkably interesting fact, that in two of the 
new chapters, the 4th and 5th, of which only a very small por- 
tion has been incorporated by Syncellus, and that so confusedly as 
to be useless, we obtain through Alexander Polyhistor some idea 
at least of Berosus’ account of the history of the Babylonian and 
— eras. 

or my own part, I regard his account, however remote may be 
the periods on which he dwells, as truly historical, where he ceases 
to dx the dates according to astronomical periods ; and worthy to 
be considered as the positive and original history of those primitive 
nations. Those who may judge differently will not, at all events, 
dispute that it is a valuable thing to be acquainted to some extent 
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with the native accounts; and that these deserve more attention 
than those of the less pains-taking Greeks, among whom Herodo- 
tus alone forms an exception. 

Nay, even their histories of the earliest periods of the world,— 
in which we find an attempt, common to very different nations of 
antiquity, to represent the idea of past ages of the world in astro- 
nomical periods, each of which is divided among a number of 
kings,—by no means deserve to be passed over with contempt ; 
their notions on these subjects are a very important relic of the 
sacred literature of these nations. 

Alexander quotes the following statement from Berosus: after 
the Flood, Euexius reigned over Babylon four Neri (2400 years) ; 
he was succeeded by his son Chomasbelus, who reigned four Neri 
and five Sosi (2700 years).' We find the duration of human life 
comparatively much more shortened after the Deluge, in the Baby- 
lonian writers, than even in Genesis; and if the list of Berosus, 
who mentions these and all the following kings by name, had been 
preserved, with the number of years that each reigned, we should 
probably see them dwindle rapidly to the age of the present race 
of mankind. For 86 kings are reckoned in the first dynasty, to 
which a duration of 34,080" years is ascribed, of which, how- 
ever, nearly a sixth part belongs to the two first, of whom alone 
the name and time have been preserved in Eusebius.” 

At the end of this period, the Medians conquered Babylon, 
and eight Median tyrants ruled for 224 years as the second dy- 
nasty. 





i The Babylonian chronology occurs so seldom that it will not be superfluous to 
remark that a Sosus contains 60 years; a Nerus 10 Sosi, or 600 years; a Sarus 
6 Neri, or 3600 years; and that the Chaldeans ascribed a duration of 120 Sari, or 
432,000 years, to the world before the Flood of Xisuthrus. 

« This is the calculation given us by Syncellus, and the correctness of his text 
is evinced by his adding, they made 9 Sari, 2 Neri, 8 Sosi. The Armenian 
translation has 33,091 years, a number which is at once seen to be inadmissible, 
were it only by the fact that, while relating to a mythical age, it cannot be 
distributed into cyclical periods. It is evident that here, also, the Byzantine 
Syncellus availed himself of the much more copious account of Africanus, It is 
possible that Eusebius may have understood the sum of the cycles as referring to 
the whole period before the Assyrians, and subtracted from it the collective 
duration of the four following dynasties, which cannot be securely ascertained on 
account of the corruptness of the text. 

™ This period nape ee to that of the patriarchs after the Flood in Genesis, 
as that from Alorus to Xisuthrus does to the age from Adam toNoah. In another 
passage in Syncellus, Euexius and Chomasbelus occur with very short reigns 
(6 and 7 years), and only five successors; they occur immediately before the 
Arabian dynasty (p. 90, and in Scaliger, p.14), The text of Syncellus is, however, 
inadmissible, cadhar through the errors of the copyist or his own fault, we do 
not know; and instead of dd 8& revrou Tod xpdvov Trav ms’ Sebrepov wev Xadrdalwv 
Baciréwy XwudoBnrov wd 38 Mhdwv Zwpdacrpw kal, &c., we must read: Sebrepov 
bev (namely BeBaoirevnevar) Xadrdalwy BacirAéa XwudoBynrov, 73 SE Mfdwr, awd de 
tobrov Tod xpévov Zwpdacrpw Kal, &c, “Awd tobrov, instead of pwer& Taira, is very 
common with Syncellus, 
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These are followed by the third ‘dynasty of eleven kings, of 
whom it is not specified whether they were native or foreign. The 
number of their years is left open in the text, but added in the 
margin by the emendator,—who has in other places often availed 
himself of a better ms.—without doubt incorrectly, as 48 years. 

The fourth dynasty of 49 Chaldean kings lasted 458 years. 

To it succeeded the fifth, of 9 Arabian kings, who governed the 
empire for 245 years. 

is iatwomely important passage has been misunderstood and 
abbreviated, if not falsified, by Syncellus (p. 78). He likewise 
reckons, in the first place, 86 kings (those of the first mythical 
dynasty) ; but instead of regarding them as native, calls them 
Chaldeans and Medes; namely, the two first, Euexius and Cho- 
masbelus, Chaldeans, the remaining 84, Medes. After the fall of 
this dynasty, he says, Berosus no longer reckons by Sari, Neri, 
and Sosi, but by solar years; and the next series of kings is Chal- 
dean, under Zoroaster and seven successors, who reigned 190 
years. But who can doubt that this Zoroaster is no other than 
the founder of the Magian religion, therefore a Mede, and this 
dynasty, the second (Median) dynasty of Berosus, with which also 
the number of the eight kings agrees? Syncellus omits the third 
and fourth dynasties, and speaks of the Median as immediately 
followed by the Arabian (the fifth), to which he ascribes 215 
years, instead of the 245 of the Armenian translation; and 
no doubt his reading deserves the preference, as the individual 
kings, and the years that each reigned, are reckoned up in another 
passage of his beck, and the same number of years results as the 
sum. 

After these five dynasties that reigned over Babylon, 45 As- 
syrian kings, whose empire lasted 520 years, are mentioned as the 
sixth, and, like the Medes and Arabians who preceded them, as 
conquerors of Chaldea. Alexander, following Berosus, had also 
specified these by name, and among them spoken of Semiramis. 
Now could a doubt have arisen whether he also, in agreement with 
the universal tradition, mentioned Ninus as the conqueror of Ba- 
bylon, the mention of the Assyrian queen would, 1 think, be a 
sufficient proof that, according to him, the empire of Nineveh was 
much younger than that of Babel. So too, Syncellus, in the 
Tables of the Babylonian history, states that 41 Assyrian kings 
succeeded to the Arabians, and in fact places the King of kings at 
Nineveh itself from Belus to Concolerus (exe. Sealig. p. 14, B.) ; 
unmindful, it must be confessed, how many he has specified by name 
in the table of this dynasty, and how many centuries he has rec- 
koned for their monarchy. He does not, however, appeal to 
Polyhistor as his authority, but to Castor, Cephalon, Thallus, 
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Polybius and Diodorus ; reférences which the less merit our confi- 
dence, as Diodorus says nothing at all of the kind. 

The question now arises, whether the duration of this Assy- 
rian sovereignty over Babylon is to be understood as extend- 
ing up to the destruction of Nineveh, or up to the restoration 
of a Babylonian State, which subsisted, sometimes independent 
of the Assyrian kings, sometimes tributary to them, with very 
chequered fortunes, until Nabopolassar founded the mighty 
Babylonian empire? On this point the excerpts in Eusebius 
leave us in the greatest uncertainty; and at the first moment 
their silence would lead us to infer that Alexander had reckoned 
the duration of the empire of Ninus up to its destruction under 
Sardanapalus, particularly as he afterwards mentions Sennacherib 
and his successors, with the number of years they reigned. But I 
believe there is a much greater probability for the second opinion. 

In the first place, these excerpts have been so carelessly made, 
that the mere fact of their dom on any point proves scarcely 
anything. But, on the other hand, it deserves our attention when 
it is said that Pul reigned after those Assyrian kings. And is it 
conceivable that Berosus should not have begun a native dynasty 
with Nabonassar, from whose era, and with the beginning of 
whose reign, as Vossius has shown with great acuteness, his own 
annals date their commencement? Is it possible that the Babylo- 
nian should have passed over the native kings, who reigned at 
Babel, if not uninterruptedly, yet before the time of Nabopolassar, 
and merely recounted the Assyrians, who, by no means steadily, 
maintained their supremacy ? 

While, simply on these grounds, the conjecture gains probability 
that a dynasty ~ been omitted through the fault of the Eusebian 
excerpts, a comparison with the chronology of Herodotus esta- 
blishes the fact that it can be no other than that of Nabonassar 
and his successors, and that it must have lasted 103 years up to the 
first year of Nabopolassar, as it is stated in the Canon of Syncellus." 

For as Berosus reckons 526 years for the duration of the Assy- 
rian dominion over Babylon, so does Herodotus reckon 520 years 
(i. 95) for the duration of that monarchy, until the nations of 
Upper Asia shook off the yoke of this, still in other respects, 
powerful kingdom (i. 102). The difference here between a round 





» Niebuhr appears subsequently to have wavered between the version of Syn- 
cellus adopted in the text, and that which places the first year of Nabopolassar in 
the 123rd year of the Nabonassarian era, In 1826, he appears to have adopted the 
latter version: in 1828, the passage of his lectures where he is treating upon this 
subject agrees with this Essay, and again, at the close of the same lecture, he 
identifies the first year of Nabopolassar with the 123rd of the Nabonassarian era. 
See Schmitz’s ‘ Translation of Niebuhr’s Lectures on Ancient History,’ vol. i. 
pp. 28, 39; or the original, ‘ Vorlesungen tiber Alte Geschichte, vol. i., p. 34, note.—Tr. 
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and a more exact number is quite unimportant, while the agreement 
clearly proves that Herodotus had collected his historical mate- 
rials respecting those States at Babylon itself. I have attempted, 
in another treatise, to discover the map of the world on which the 
separate geographical statements of Herodotus are based; in a 
similar way he arranged his ideas of history according to a chrono- 
logical survey with which he makes his separate statements agree. 

He says in a well-known passage (ii. 145), that from Heracles 
up to his own times, about 900 years had elapsed. On what 
does he base this calculation? Not upon the genealogical register 
of the Spartan kings, for in this, only 21 generations were reck- 
oned since Heracles, consequently, according to his own rule, 
700 years. But with him the families of the Grecian heroes are 
not the only Heraclide ; he regards the kings of the Assyrians 
and the elder dynasty of the Lydians (i. 7) also as such; for we 
cannot suppose Belus and Ninus, the grandfather and father of 
Agron, to be different personages from the Assyrian kings of the 
same name. Such a genealogical table only indicates, that this 
dynasty in Lydia had come from Assyria. 

Now these Heraclide reigned in Lydia 505 years ; after them, 
the Mermnadee—up to Olymp. 58, 1,—170 years; from this date 
to the 90th Olympiad, which may stand for about the date which 
Herodotus assumes, as that of the present time in his history,° are 
128 years, and three generations between Heracles and Agron 
are 100 years ; in all 903 years. 


A similar result must be obtained for the Assyrian history by a 
computation of its periods : 
Two generations between Heracles and Ninus . . 66 years. 
Dominion of the Assyrians over Upper Asia . . 520 
Interval of the independence of the Medes without 
a a ae a Se ee er undecided. 
Four Median kings (i. 130"). . . . . . . 150 
From Cyrus to the conquest of Babylon. . . . 20 
From Olymp. 60,1,to90,1 . . . . « + « 120 


Total number of years from Heracles to Herodotus, 
not including the anarchy in Media. . «. . 876 years. 





a 


° I adopt this date, and not Olymp. 84. 1, when Herodotus is said to have 
publicly read his work. If this account be not altogether groundless, it can only 
refer to a first recension of the work ; for the express mention of incidents occur- 
ting in the first years of the Peloponnesian war, and very intelligible allusions to 
the sentiments with which Athens was regarded by the ungrateful Greeks, have 
been written much later. Further, the circumstance of two recensions is indi- 
cated by the various readings of the commencement, where Aristotle reads ‘Hpodérov 
700 @ovplov, while all our Mss. read ‘Hp. Tod ‘AAikapyynoojos. 

P The passage in Herodotus (i. 130), &pfavres rijs dvw—'Aalns én’ trea tprhKxovta 
kal Exardy dupy S€ovra, waptt # dcov of SxvOau hpxov—has very great difficulties, 
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According to this, out of the 900 years, 24 would be left for 
the duration of this interregnum. 

But, from Ninus to the conquest of Babylon by Cyrus, are 690 
years, without determining the duration of the Median anarchy. 

If, however, to the 526 years of the Niniads as given in Be- 
rosus, we add 103 Nabonassarian years before Nabopolassar, 
and 874 from the beginning of his reign to the conquest of Baby- 
lon, we obtain 716 years for the same period, but including the 
anarchy, the duration of which would thus have to be reckoned as 
26 years. And this agrees, within two years, with the calculation 
given above for the 900 years since Heracles, It seems, too, that 





and has given rise to very various explanations by Conring, Harduin, President 
Bouhier and Valckenaer, which may be found in Wesseling’s edition of Herodotus 
(ad loc.). For, according to the text of all the mss,, the sum of the years of the 
four Median kings amounts to 150, and moreover, two passages found in all the 
mss. of both recensions, likewise agree in giving 28 years as the period of the 
Scythian rule, Valckenaer’s explanation appears to us the least successful of all 
(1 hope this expression will not be understood as detracting from my reverence for 
this excellent man): his opinion, that the 28 years of the Scythians were not 
included in the 40 years of Cyaxares, is evidently contrary to the sense of Hero- 
dotus; and although he is right when he says that under Deioces the Medes 
certainly did not as yet rule over Upper Asia, yet the terrae K smeered in which 
he places the commencement of their rule in the second year of Phraortes, in order 
to bring out the 100 years, is quite indefensible, Who can persuade himself that 
Herodotus would express himself in this manner, when he wanted to say that 
the Medes reigned a hundred years? Where has he ever expressed himself so 
strangely? I believe, with Conring, who had great penetration and a sound and 
independent judgment, that, if the passage be uncorrupted, the 28 years must be 
added to the 128; and that we have no right whatever to object, that Deioces did 
not as yet reign over tributary peoples. Whereabouts should we have to fix the 
epoch at which this supremacy over Asia began? Is it possible to find the year 
in which it took place? It may be confidently asserted that the Median sway 
did not extend to the Halys before the conquest of Nineveh, Now whether we, 
with Conring, assume 156 years, or take the 150 years of the four kings, it comes 
to the same thing, and the difference of these 6 years is only so much added to the 
anarchy of the Medes. The essential point, and a very essential point, is that 
the account of Herodotus should be confirmed by its harmony with the Babylonian, 
and that the accounts at variance with these should be entirely upset as fabulous, 
and the precision and accuracy of Herodotus vindicated. I however regard the 
passage as corrupt, of which the very numbers 28 and 128 (the latter of which 
cannot be brought into connection with any other event) excite great suspicion; 
and I believe that the passage ought to be restored and transposed as follows: 
uptayres Tijs—avw Aalns ex’ Erea wevthKovta kal éxardy, mapté # bcov of Sxvdu 
Hpxov, tprhxovra dug 8éovra. I have adopted this calculation above: perhaps some 
day an editor will have courage enough to adopt the emendation into the text. 

1 Namely, Josephus contra Ap., 1. p. 1045, D. ed. Aur, All. 1611, the Greek 
text and an old translation (in which book the same passage of Berosus has been 
made use of respecting the successors of Nebuchadnezzar, which Polyhistor has 
extracted, which Africanus has copied or abridged from the latter, and which, 
finally, Eusebius has so hastily epitomized from Africanus), allows only two years 
to the government of Evil-merodach: but the Armenian Eusebius (v. 3) assigns 
12 to his reign, In the astronomical Canon in Syncellus, likewise, we find two 

ears assigned to him, and there is all the more reason to accept this number, as 
Susebius takes great pains to bring the Babylonian and his own chronology into 
harmony with each other by a calculation which is altogether very forced. 
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we must also assume a short interval—about the length of a 
generation,—for the interregnum in Media." 

It is a pity that the years of the third dynasty are specified only 
in a marginal emendation, which is in itself more than suspicious, 
and that the reading is not quite certain respecting the fifth; for 
else we should be able to ascend to the close of the second my- 
thical period of the Babylonian history with chronological precision. 
As it is, the number of 1889 years, from the conquest of Babylon 
by Alexander (in the year 413 after Nabonassar) back to the 
beginning of the second (Median) dynasty, cannot be received as 
accurate ; meanwhile, it approximates within a small number of 
years to that which Callisthenes gives as the age of some ascer- 
tained astronomical observations of the Chaldeans, previous to the 
time of Alexander. It is merely an hypothesis, but the example 
of the era of Nabonassar gives it probability, that the beginning 
of this list of observations was the first year of an era, in the 
1905th year of which, Babylon was taken by Alexander. If this 
hypothesis be admissible, this sum will have to be adopted instead 
of that of 1889 years. Zoroaster might give the occasion to such 
an era as being the founder of a Median dynasty,’ whose kings, 
moreover, might very well be called tyrants if they introduced 
the religion of the Magians. 

With regard to oriental countries, we are not only justified in 
assuming the existence of tabular lists of the rulers, and annals, 
which were a collection of notes to these, but also, at least with 
respect to the Chaldeans, in pea ge maintaining their credi- 
bility, on account of the astronomical observations which rendered 
an accurate determination of time necessary. Such observations 
as those which Callisthenes procured are not conceivable without 
chronological tables, and lists of the kings and the length of their 
reigns. Impossible as it was really to preserve the history of the 
free nations of the West by tradition, before the commencement of 
contemporary history, which was of late origin (though even here, 
dates given as those of the foundation of cities are credible) ; with 
regard to the East, there is absolutely no valid ground to dispute 
the application of the art of writing, which existed there from 
very remote ages, to the recording of the simple changes that 





* Compare Schmitz’s ‘ Tr. of Lect. on Anc. Hist.,’ vol. i, p. 85, note (in the 
original, vol. i. p. 43).—Tr. 

* The age of the Magian Zoroaster is perfectly mythical, and the widely differing 
statements respecting it are not of a nature to be cleared up by discussion. Re- 
garded as the founder of the-Magian religion, we must refer him to a very remote 
antiquity, and the most untenable opinion of all is undoubtedly that which places 
him after Cyrus, because Hystaspes is to be accounted the son of Darius Hystaspis, 
Since the Slegiecs were a Median race, it is a very suitable way of denoting the 
Median conquest to call him the first Median king of Babylon, as Syncellus found 
it stated in Africanus, and the latter therefore had no doubt found it in Polyhistor. 
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occur in great despotic empires. Thus, since we have recovered 
the testimony of a Babylonian scholar, I hold it as not less histo- 
rical than the destruction of Jerusalem by Nebuchadnezzar, or the 
taking of Rome by the Gauls, that, about 1900 years before 
Alexander, the Medes conquered Babylon, and that the Ara- 
bians possessed a mighty kingdom before the Assyrians. For that 
the Arabians should have been subject to the Assyrians for many 
centuries afterwards, and then again obtained the ascendancy, is a 
vicissitude by no means rare, especially in Asia. The government 
of Persia by the Sassanide, and the history of Russia after the 
fall of the Meseiline empire, are cases in point. Meanwhile, 
that empire which was overthrown by the Medes, and for which 
Berosus has given mythical periods, we may call the empire of 
Nimrod. The book of Genesis also recognizes in Babel an older 
empire, from which Assur proceeds. 

The later Assyrian kings, and some Babylonian monarchs contem- 
orary with them, are mentioned by Eusebius, only because he found 
ennacherib and Merodach-Baladan named in Polyhistor. In- 

different to the history of these realms on their own account, the 
excerpt which he has inserted in the 5th chapter, is, from the very 
beginning, fragmentary and unintelligible." The Armenian trans- 
lator has given a onteah and doubtful rendering of what he did 
not understand. It seems to result from the passage, that a bro- 
ther of Sennacherib, placed on the throne either by him or their 
father, had been king of Babylon; and that this brother might 
even be the Hagisa whom Merodach-Baladan slew after a reign 
of thirty days. The embassy of Merodach-Baladan to Hezekiah 
(2 meg xx. 12; Isa. xxxix. 1) exhibits him as an enemy of the 
king of Nineveh; and certainly he who had slain Sennacherib’s 
brother would be much more so, than he who had killed a native 
usurper of the throne of the latter." Merodach-Baladan was 





t The passage reads thus in the Milanese translation: Postquam regno de- 
functus est Senecheribi frater, et post Hagisae in Babylonios dominationem, qui 
quidem nondum impleto trigesimo imperii die a Marudacho Baldane interemptus 
est, Marudachus ipse Baldanes tyrannidem invasit.’ In the Venetian as follows: 
*Postquam regnasset frater Senecharibi, et deinde postquam Acises in Babylonios 
dominatus esset, et necdum triginta quidem diebus regnum tenuisset, a Marodach 
Baladano occisus est.’ 

In the ninth chapter is preserved an excerpt from Abydenus, likewise hitherto 
unknown, respecting the history of Sennacherib and the latest Assyrian kings of 
Nineveh, which throws light upon some points in the portion taken from Poly- 
histor that have been miserably distorted ; but in general this excerpt, like all the 
fragments of this author, can sustain no comparison with the portions which 
Polyhistor has borrowed from Berosus. 

“In the omy 6 of the history of Hezekiah, which has been doubly preserved 
in Isaiah and in the second book of Kings, according to the order of the narrative, 


Sennacherib’s death is placed before the sickness of Hezekiah and the embassy of 
Merodach-Baladan, The account of Berosus shows that no exact chronological 
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assassinated, after a reign of only six months, by an insurgent of 
the name of Elibus, in the third year of whose reign, Sennacherib 
went up against Babylon with the Assyrian army, defeated the 
Babylonians, took their king captive, carried him away to Assyria 
with his family, and appointed his own son, Esar-haddon (Asor- 
danes) king over Babel. On his return to Nineveh, he learnt 
that the Greeks had made an incursion into Cilicia ;’ he contended 
with them and gained the victory, but with great loss to his own 
troops. In commemoration, he caused his statue to be erected 
there, and the memorial of his deeds to be engraven on it in Chal- 
dean characters.* At this time he built Tarsus after the model 
of Babel,y and called the city Tharsin. After Sennacherib had 
reigned eighteen years over the Assyrians, he was slain by the 
treachery of his son, Ardumuzanes,’ and his son became king in 
his stead. The latter is not named in the excerpt; but we know 
from the Bible that he was the same Esar-haddon who has been 
mentioned before as the prince set over Babel. Polyhistor had 
written still more about Sennacherib, which Eusebius has unfortu- 
nately omitted as superfluous ; meanwhile, what he has retained is 
very important, and worthy of serious reflection. A Greek expe- 
dition to Cilicia, in which Greeks fought against the great king of 
Nineveh, is an occurrence of which no history hitherto known to 
us gives the slightest hint. The state of Greece, at that time 
(about the 20th Olympiad), forbids the idea of a combined under- 
taking, such as the Trojan war is represented to have been ; yet it 
were not allowable to reject the statement as an eastern fable ; for 
it cannot be too often repeated, that, for long previous to the age 
we are considering, our knowledge of oriental affairs is based on 
the authority of contemporary annals. If we should imagine the 
Assyrians to have confounded some other western nation with the 
Greeks, this could be none but the Lydians, and that these should 
have spread so far to the east in the time of Gyges, contradicts 





arrangement is intended here, but merely the representation of how Sennacherib 
himself fell after he had been chastised for his arrogance by the defeat of his 
army, 

* According to Abydenus (c. 9), a Greek fleet had appeared there, which he de- 
feated and scattered. 

‘ According to the same author (c. 9), he erected several brazen statues, and 
built the temple of the Athenians. The last word has evidently been written by 
the Armenian translator by mistake, instead of Athene. 

’ That is, on both shores of the Cydnus, as Babylon was built on both shores of 
the Euphrates. 

* As we know from the Bible, by his sons Adramelech and Sharezer. 
Abydenus also mentions the former as a parricide under the name of Adameles, 
which we cannot fail to recognize, but calls his father Nergilus, the successor of 
Sennacherib, This Nergilus we must reject ou the concurrent testimony of the 
Old Testament and Berosus. No doubt, Esar-haddon came from Babylon to 
revenge the death of his father. 
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all that Herodotus says of the slow extension of their dominion in 
the neighbourhood of Sardis. But, in my opinion, the legends of 
Greek settlements in Cilicia are not to be altogether rejected, even 
if we cannot point to any genuine Greek city on that coast; and 
as, in after times, small bands of well-trained and well-armed 
Greeks waged war with countless Asiatic hosts, it is perfectly con- 
ceivable that the attempt of Greek colonists to effect a settlement 
there, may only have been frustrated, by bringing a powerful army 
into the field, and with great loss on the part of the Assyrian king. 
Further, the image of Sennacherib is, without doubt, the same 
which the companions of Alexander saw at Anchiale, with an 
Assyrian inscription on it, and ascribed to Sardanapalus as the 
founder of Tarsus and Anchiale.* The testimony of the Chaldean, 
that Sennacherib was the Assyrian king who founded Tarsus, is 
certainly to be accepted. 

Bassbios has omitted what Polyhistor relates of Esar-haddon ;> 
but, in the 9th chapter, some particulars respecting him have been 
SS from Abydenus. He is stated to have been Adramme- 
ech’s brother, but not by the same mother ; to have subjugated 
Egypt and the interior of Syria, and to have marched with an 
army of mercenaries through Anterior-Asia as far as Byzantium. 
That the story of the conquest of Egypt is false, is evident from 
the concurrent accounts of Herodotus and the Bible. Perhaps, 
however, it was he who led Manasseh captive to Babylon ; and Are 
expedition to Asia might probably have been occasioned by an 
irruption of the devastating hordes of the Treres or Cimmerians. 
For it is true that Herodotus places the taking of Sardis under 
Ardys, the successor of Gyges, and contemporary of Esar-haddon ; 
but the Treres have repeatedly made incursions into Anterior-Asia, 
and ravaged the country.“ It is very singular, that Abydenus 
mentions Pythagoras as having served in this army of merce- 
naries ; and Polyhistor also speaks of him as a contemporary of 
the Assyrian king; still here also he has probably followed Be- 
rosus. ‘This account, which would carry his age back to the 20th 
Olympiad, and place him 120 years earlier than the opinion 
adopted by the later Greeks,’ would have been very acceptable to 
those Roman annalists who made him the teacher of Numa, but 
could not defend themselves from a chronological refutation. 





“ On this point see Nike’s ‘Choerilus,’ p. 198. It is cheering to be able to 
refer the reader to a book like this. 

> In the excerpt from Polyhistor the name is entirely wanting. Abydenus 
(c. 9) calls him Axerdis. 

© Strabo, i. p. 61, d. 

4 Dionysius, ii. p.121 a, The difference would be still greater, according to 
others, who placed his age after the 60th Olympiad. Sylburg. ad (oc. 
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Esar-haddon reigned 8 years. He was followed by Samughes, 
who reigned 21 years; and the latter was succeeded by his brother 
Sardanapalus, who reigned an equal length of time.* This prince, 
on learning that a great host of mixed race was coming up against 
him from the sea, appointed Nabopolassar to be viceroy over 
Babylonia. But Nabopolassar sent an embassy to Asdahages the 
Mede, to conclude an alliance with him, and to ask his daughter 
Amuhia in marriage for his son Nabuchodrossor,’ after which he 
turned his arms against Nineveh, and besieged the city ; and the 
king burnt himself and his whole household. 

The nation that threatened the Assyriane was probably the Scy- 
thians, whose irruption into Asia Herodotus places under the same 
Median king who took and destroyed Nineveh. That Nebuchad- 
nezzar was the Babylonian king who, to delight his consort by an 
image of the Median mountains, laid out gardens over vaults,’ 
was known from Berosus, as quoted by Josephus; it might long 
ago have been inferred that she was the Median princess whom 
Syncellus calls Aroite ; the name now made known to us, Amuhia, 
is more authentic. 

Respecting the successors of Nebuchadnezzar, history gains no- 
thing from the Armenian Eusebius, as the extract from Berosus in 
Josephus contra Ap. is probably fuller than that which Polyhistor 
may have borrowed from him." 





¢ The name of the brother and successor of Samughes is not found in the 
excerpt from Polyhistor, 5, § 2, but from § 3. it is clear that it was Sardanapalus. 
In the excerpt from Abydenus (9, § 1.), Sardanapalus is the successor of Esar- 
haddon, and Saracus the last king of Nineveh; this statement can scarcely be 
ascribed to anything but an error of the translation. The story of the defection 
of Nabopolassar (in 5) is quite unintelligible and absurd; one would have ex- 
pected that the editors would have adduced the unambiguous explanation of it 
from Abydenus 9. 

f His name is not only constantly thus written in the Armenian translation, 
with a very few exceptions, where the familiar Biblical appellation has fallen 
accidentally from the pen of the copyist, but also in the fragment of Aby- 
denus in the Preparatio Lvangelica, The roots from which it is formed appear 
also in the name Lab-rossoar-chod, the son of Neriglissor. According to a very 
remarkable notice, given by the Milanese editors from Moses of Chorene, who 
cites Armenian songs for it, Asdahag may probably have been the name of an 
ancient Median dynasty: but also in the name Cyaxares (this Median king is 
unquestionably referred to), Kei-axar and Asdahag are identical, like ’Apragdpys 
and Arthachsastha, 

® Diodorus (ii. 10) calls this queen the Persian concubine of an Assyrian king. 

4 It will be permitted me to occupy the space of a note with some remarks 
which I grant overstep the limits of my subject—the newly-published notices— 
respecting a history which, in our days, is so little the subject of investigation, 
and which I shall never treat of in a separate work. Since Shalmanezer took 
Samaria in the sixth year of Hezekiah, but it was in the fourteenth year of this 
king that Sennacherib went up against Jerusalem, it is certain that Sennacherib 
had ascended the throne of his father in the interval. Hezekiah reigned 29 
years—Sennacherib 18; the death of both will therefore fall about the same 
time. If we reckon up the years of the five successors of Hezekiah, and 
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Nabopolassar’s revolt from Nineveh occurs in Olymp. 38, con- 
sequently the overthrow of the city and the empire took place at 
that time. But, from the fall of Sardanapalus to the fifth Olym- 
piad, Abydenus reckoned 67 years (c. 12), Cephalaon 40 (c. 15) ; 
the former, therefore, 219, and the latter 192 years too much. 
Both followed Ctesias, or some other Greek unworthy of any re- 
gard, both in the too small number of the Assyrian kings, and 
in the immense exaggeration of the duration of their monarchy ; 
it is certain that Castor also has fallen into the latter error. Aby- 
denus, who derived his information respecting Nebuchadnezzar 
from Megasthenes, has probably never had direct recourse to 
Berosus. This whole class of notices respecting the Assyrian 
archeology is altogether to be rejected; to attempt to reconcile 
them with the authentic oriental accounts would be a laborions 
folly, only productive of error and endless hypotheses. 

Reunite, 1 mention the mythical genealogy of Ninus found in 
Abydenus (vide ante), because it may have been derived indirectly 
from native sources: Belus, Babius, Anebus, Arbelus, Chaalus, Ninus. 
In the interpretation of the Chaldean cosmogony and archeology, 
we must guard against a confusion of Bel, the organizer of the 
world, with Belus, the mythical founder of the empire of Assur. 





add to them the 37 years of the captivity of Jehoiakin, we find that, according to 
the numbers given in our Biblical text, which even Josephus had in his hands, 
about 157 years elapsed between the death of Hezekiah and the first year of 
Evil-Merodach, But, accordiag to Berosus, only 113 had elapsed from the death 
of Sennacherib. Such chronological deviations were formerly always decided 
against the profane author, which is, however, a Jewish Masoretic superstition, 
It is much more probable that there is an error in the number of years assigned 
to Manasseh; especially on account of the youth of his son Ammon. There is 
perhaps nothing more unexampled in Eastern history, than that a king, who came 
to the throne at twelve years of age, should attain the age of 45, before an heir 
to the crown is born to Sim. 

It is universally recognized that the Labynetus of Herodotus is the Nabonnedus 
of Berosus ; but it will occasion perplexity to any one who attempts to arrange the 
chronology of Herodotus for himself, that Labynetus the Babylonian is named as 
bringing about the peace between Alyattes and Cyaxares ; for their war is older than 
the beginning of his reign, Yet Herodotus (i, 188) says, that that last king of Babylon 
was the heir of the name and the kingdom of his father, and consequently this earlier 
Labynetus must be the mediator, Now, however, we are met by a fresh difficulty, 
for no list of the kings of Babel contains such a king. I conjecture that Herodotus 
must have meant Nebuchadnezzar (the similarity between the names is not to be 
mistaken) ; and it even appears to me that Amuhia, for whose sake the most gigantic 
edifices were erected, can be no other than the Nitocris, to whom Herodotus ascribes 
the great works on the Euphrates. This would certainly be an inaccuracy such as 
might easily be occasioned by oral relations in a language foreign to the historian, 
respecting incidents occurring more than a century and a half before his time. 
According to the Babylonian accounts which have been preserved to us, Nabonnedus 
was certainly not the heir of the empire—nay, perhaps not even of royal descent. 
Finally, I must in passing remark further, that the identity of Kadytis and Jeru- 
salem, which used to be rejected on account of the name, seems to be well estab- 
lished, Foreigners bestowed names on the Egyptian cities which have no simi- 
larity whatever with the native ones; may not the Egyptians have given names 
equally unlike their true appellations to foreign cities ? 
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The editors ought to have appended the remark to Castor’s 
fragment (c. 13), that the mention of Ogygus among the kings of 
the Titans determines and corrects a remarkable passage of 
Thallus, occurring in Theophilus ad Autolye. iii.19. Both printed 
editions and Mss. read (respecting the war of Belus and the Titans 
against the gods) :—ivda xai 5 Duyos arrndels Epuyev cis Taprne- 
oov' Tore ev THS Ywpas exeivns "Axtas xAnGeions, viv 52 "Arrinas 
mposaryogevorevns vs “GLyuyos rore 7ezev. Meursius introduced the 
alteration 6 Cvyns, and this has been adopted as a safe emenda- 
tion; it is now clear that “Q:yuyos “— to be the reading ; the 
name of that mythical king of Attica. In what follows there is a 
chasm. Thallus explained the descent of the Titans into Tartarus 
by the flight of their king to Tartessus ; adducing the names Acte 
and Attica as instances of the changes in the names of countries 
effected by the lapse of time ; he was led to the choice of this ex- 
ample by the mention of Ogygus. According to this, the passage 
ought to be restored somewhat in the following manner: %uyev 
eis Taprnaasv, rore ucv THs Xwoxs exeivns TaprapourAeyouerns, 
waomep ‘Axrys, x. tT. 2. acke also conjectured the ex- 
istence of a chasm; it is true, on very different grounds from 
those I have adduced. 

IV. The 33rd Chapter contained the list of the Stadionices, 
which Eusebius had borrowed from Africanus, who had taken it 
from Phlegon, and continued it up to the time of the publication of 
his own work ; and the Armenian translation supplies many little 
omissions, and improves not a few readings of this portion which 
Scaliger has made known in the original. It is owing, however, to 
a misunderstanding, that Mai rejoices to see this chapter freed 
from the suspicion of having been fabricated by Scaliger. For, as 
four-fifths of the victors are only known from this catalogue, fabri- 
cation was not conceivable, and has never in fact been suspected. 
But Scaliger has made this list the basis of his lengthy ‘Oavume- 
Swv dvayeagn, in which he has brought together a multitude of 
historical events according to the years of the Olympiads ; a work 
which he has expressly declared to be his own production, and to 
which he continued to append additional remarks up to the time 
of his death ; hence, the fast edition contains much more than the 
first, which has therefore been supposed by some to be ancient, 
through no fault of Scaliger’s. 

This list certainly possesses no historical importance ; but the 
respect with which an Olympian victor was regarded by the Greeks 
makes us rejoice that a monument has been preserved, in which 
the names, at least, of the Stadionices have been handed down. 
It appears to me, that reverence for the memory of the Greeks 
must lead us to regard such a catalogue with their feelings, not 
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with ours, and binds us to watch over its correctness and complete- 
ness ; just as we do not allow ourselves to judge of or contemn the 
favourite pursuits of one whom we love and reverence, according 
to objective rules. I wish, therefore, to stir up some philologist 
to revise this chapter, together with the introduction, in which 
work a knowledge of the Armenian language would scarcely be 
necessary in order to make use of the translation for the critical 
elucidation of the Greek text. For this purpose, I have collected 
all the additions and the important new readings supplied by this 
33rd Chapter ; a slight labour which I thereby, in the meanwhile, 
spare to the possessors of Scaliger’s Eusebius. Among those also 
which I have passed over as mere errors of the copyist, a little 
gleaning of useful observations might probably be made. I omit 
what improvements to the 32nd Chapter I have collected for myself, 
as the few improved readings are such as either readily suggest 
themselves, or are to be gathered from the Fragment of Phlegon, 
or, finally, cannot be expressed in Greek with a certainty of their 
accuracy. 

I cannot proceed to the new readings without noticing a phe- 
nomenon which has always struck me in looking at this list : namely, 
that it is manifest how, from Chaeronea onwards, the importance 
and the extent of the Greek name constantly augmented. First, Ma- 
cedonians also appear among the victors, and soon after, nations of 
the Macedonian colonies in Egypt and the Syrian empire ; then, 
individuals from all the peoples of the Roman provinces of Asia 
and Bithynia—who likewise numbered themselves among _ thie 
Greeks in Cicero’s time, and were called Greeks by the Romans— 
Lydians, Mysians, and Carians. At last people from all the pro- 
vinces are welcome. 


A. Additions and Restorations. 


Olymp. 1, after dyorwy: ey’. Olmyp. 33, after zpoceréOn val: xédXne. 
Olymp. 67, after érpiccevcey, oradiov. Olymp. 110, ’Avrexd\ ie’ AOn- 
vatoc. Olymp. 120, after Mayryg: aro Macavépov. Olymp. 129, 
wpoceTeOn auvwpic mwAcK?, kat évika ®itcaoriaxog Makediov, 
leg. @idcorixn Maxsdic.' Olymp. 131, after "AXsLavdpetc : tpooer éOn 
povermoc mwriKOc, Kal évika ‘Imnoxparne Oerraddc.§ Olymp. 
132, after Airwddc: é& ’Apoiconc.™ Olymp. 144, after Zadapinioe : 
éx Kuxpov. Olymp. 149, after Yedevxede: ex Mrepiac. Olymp. 153, 

i Namely, BeAcorixq (Pausanias, v. p. 155, ed. Sylb.), like BéAurmos, instead 
of biArmmos. Scaliger, following the passage in Pausanias, has placed this cireum- 
stance as belonging to Olymp. 130, Belistiche is no doubt the concubine of the 
King, Ptolemy Philadelphus (Atheneus, xiii. p. 576, f.). 

k This is wanting in the Milanese translation, 

™ From this it is evident that, even in these early times, after the middle of the 
reign of King Antigonus Gonatas, the Ozolian Locrians, who entirely vanish from 
history, were united with the A2tolians. 
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after AéoBuc: é& ‘Avricanc. Olymp. 156, ’Aprorolevoc ‘Pddwe. 
Olymp. 172, after Mayvnc, 47d Macaydpov." Olymp. 174, Anpoa- 
tparoc Aaptacaioc. Olymp. 178: There is the following addition 
respecting the Stratonicus, which sounds far more unintelligible still in 
the Venetian translation: ‘ Et gymnica certamina sine equo peragens 
gratia amicorum vel regum assecutus est ut in album referretur, quare 
neque egisse putabatur.’? Olymp. 186,after’ AXeLardpede: ric Tpwadoc. 
Scaliger’s text remarks against Olymp. 187, Zwxarpo¢ ’Ayetog: and in 
the following (188) the name of the victor is wanting. The translation 
gives the following improvements to Olymp. 187: ’Apiorwy Eotpio 

B. 188. Lwrarpoc Apysioc. Olymp. 198, after [povearic: mpd 
’Odvpre. Olymp. 204, after dydo0c ag’ "Hpaxdéove: according to the 
sense, varepov b€ ovdeic rorovrog a@ ‘HpaxAréove péxpe hpov 
eyéveto, mapaPpaBevovrwy, &c. (what follows has been misunder- 
stood by the translators). And then: Daioc ‘Pwpaiwy éBacireve. 
Olymp. 222, avevewOn rwv inxwy ddpopoc. Olymp. 230, after Aidupoc : 


> 
AXséa vopeds.9 


B. Readings which agree with Scaliger’s emendations 
(in the addendis). 

Olymp. 7, for OiPerac, read Oiferuc. Olymp. 14, for ‘Yrirwe, 
read “Yrnvoc. Olymp. 18, for Aapiac, read Adyrec., Olym. 41, for 
Lucapirne, read LuPapirnc. Olymp. 64, for Oerradedc, read Oerraddc. 
Olymp. 65, for ‘HpaxAcidnc, read "Hpacedc. Olymp. 70, for Nexaéaras, 
read Nexéac. Olymp. 105, for Matpoc, read [époc. Olymp. 113, for 
’Apyeve, read ’Ayedc. Olymp. 238, for ’Azcvirne, read Aiyihrec. 


C. Readings which, although corrupt, confirm Scaliger’s 
emendations. 

Olymp. 8, for Acoxdjjc, Aapxdjje (for AaixAsjc). Olymp. 33, for [paé- 
idac, Koaginag (for Kpaviidac). Olymp. 116, for Anpoobévnc, Aerpoad. 
(for AecvorBévnc). Olymp. 142, for Kapoc, Karog (instead of Kazpoc). 
Olymp. 160, for ’Avwdoxoc, read ’Avodwpoc (instead of Arddwpoc). 


D. Readings which must be accepted fully or with very slight 
emendation. 

Olymp. 25, for OdAzwc, read Oddrce. Olymp. 29, for rodav Fy v/7, 
read rnyov jv KB. Olymp. 33, for Tuycc, read Tikec. Olymp. 80, for 
Tupbppac, read Toptypac. Olymp. 93, for Eixaroc, read Eiporag (leg. 
EvPwrac, as in Pausanias El. 2, p. 185, d.). Olymp. 150, for “Ovnai- 
kparoc, read ‘Ovnaixpirog. Olymp. 204, for Zrparoc, read Nexdarparog. 
Olymp. 211, for knpixwy ayova, read ixd knpixwy. Olymp. 216, for 








" This is likewise taken from the Venetian edition. 

° According to the Venetian edition, the Milanese has Lariensis. 

P As all are mentioned who have conquered since Hercules, both in Pale and 
Pancratium, this Stratonicus is probably the Srpdrwy Alyieds } ’AAcEavdpeds of 
Pausanias (Achaic., p. 230, a). The Armenian translation gives the name of his 
father as Képaycs, Oroagius, or Corobagius: falsely, for this is a Macedonian name 
according to Diod, xvii, 100, and AEschines adv, Ctesiph, 52. 

1 According to the Venetian edition; the Milanese has Clideus. 
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Tdznc, read [dme. Olymp. 235, for ’Eparedc, read ’EAareve. 
Olymp. 240, for ’Avovfi, read ’AvovBiwy. Olymp. 242, for Mayvne, 
read Mayvog AiBuc. Olymp. 247, for Saropvidoc, read Laroprivoc. 


E. Readings which at least deserve examination. 

Olymp. 6, for Aicyivnc, read Aioyidnc. Olymp. 82, for rpirog 
ddedowr, read rpeic aodedgove. Olymp. 35, for Spaipoc, read Ypaipwr. 
Olymp. 39, for ‘PiodAxoc, which can scarcely be correct, substitute the 
also corrupt reading ’Pulodavoc. Olymp. 46, for Xpuvedpatoc, read 
Xpvoopaxog ; and for TodAvpryhaorwe, read Wodvphorwp. Olymp. 57, for 
Aaddpopioc, read Adypopoc. Olymp. 65, for ’Axoyae, read "Avaxoc. 
Olymp. 68, for "Ieyopuayoc, read “Ioouayoc. Olymp. 87, for Lapowr 
(which we also find, however, in Diodorus) ’Egpavopo¢ (instead of 
Evgdvwp). Olymp. 96, for Kparne, read “Axparoc. Olymp. 145, for 
Mocyoc, read Topyoc. Olymp. 147, for KAedorparoc, read KXerdarparoc. 
Olymp. 152, for Anpoxpiroc, read Anpoxparnc. Olymp. 172, for [pwro- 
gavne, read ITtarooavng. Olymp.176, for Aiwy, read Aickwy. Olymp. 182, 
for Abresiwy, read AvOeoriwy. Olymp. 189, for Xidwreoc, read Lexwveo¢ 
(probably Zeuvorioc). Olymp. 201, for Aapasiac, read Adpac. 
Olymp. 226, for ‘Ocapevpde, read Zappedve. Olymp. 229, for Exidavpoc, 
read Evridavoe. Olymp. 248, for Towarddpac, read Tpwoidapoc. 

V. After the battle of Charonea, the writer averts his eye from 
unhappy Greece, and only returns to her history in speaking of 
Cleomenes, Aratus, and the Achean League. If this neglect is 
owing to the pain excited by the spectacle of departed greatness, 
it is certainly very intelligible, for the Greeks were in general sunk 
to the lowest point of degradation ; and like those of the present 
day, had become in part barbarous and ferocious freemen, in part 
utterly corrupt slaves, who, however, instead of being ignorant as 
at present, were cultivated and full of talent, though without 
depth of intellect ; at the same time, profoundly unhappy, and a 
prey to the outrages of the neighbouring warlike States, and of the 
daring and lawless freemen mentioned above. Still, it seems to 
me to be an over refined sensitiveness which shrinks from the 
painful sight, and will not, even for the sake of their forefathers, 
linger over the fortunes of their fallen descendants, though this 
history deserves study and reflection on its own account. It is a 
note-worthy and singular history which records how the most intel- 
lectual and gifted of nations was dismembered and torn by dissen- 
sions ; how it betrayed itself to the foreigner ; how, through envy 
and treachery, it promoted the fall of its fellow-countrymen, who 
might have lent it stability, energy, and protection, and shared 
their disasters ; how the existence of a much more widely diffused 
culture than in earlier times, and of great activity of mind, did not 
prevent the total extinction of that genius which was the pre- 
eminent national characteristic of the Greeks ; and how degradation 
and despair led to the deepest degeneracy. 
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From the time of Philip, until the Romans restricted it within its 
own boundaries, Macedon became the centre around which every- 
thing groups itself in the history of Greece. In this whole interval, 
there are only three wars, the Gallic, the last Amphictyonic under 
Areus, and the Acarnanian, in which Macedon does not play a 
principal part, either from the commencement or within a very 
short time after. Consequently, he who would deliver the later 
Greek history from the obscurity in which it is shrouded from the 
battle of Ipsus to the war of Cleomenes, must clear up that of Ma- 
cedon ; within the circumference of which the separate groups of 
Grecian incidents take their place. This is no slight undertaking, 
for all connected historical books have been lost for the whole of 
this period, and the single notices that have been preserved, for the 
most part accidentally, require a careful comparison and investi- 
gation before their chronological place can be assigned. 

The Macedonian history is also in itself the most worthy among 
those of all the monarchies that arose out of Alexander’s Empire. 
A warlike people who always remained valiant, under kings, who 
nearly all deserve respect at least as generals ; among whom free- 
dom and national dignity were never entirely lost, and oriental 
despotism was never carried to its height, possesses no contemptible 
history. At Alexandria, the flourishing state of the sciences and the 
unbounded wealth and magnificence of the earlier Ptolemies, only 
conceal the moral and political vices which issued in the unex- 
ampled turpitude of the succeeding tyrants of their house, of the 
courtesans and minions by whom some of them were ruled, and 
the ascendancy, during two reigns, of ‘ the most contemptible class 
of slaves,’ unparalleled in ancient history.’ In the Syrian empire 








* Every one remembers the despectissima pars servientium of Tacitus. But after 
Joseph, the son of Tobias, had drained all the resources of Ceele-Syria for his 
patrons at the Alexandrian court, and remitted the property of the beheaded 
enemies of the Jews, in good letters, deducting the costs, his nation gained such 
a footing, that even Jewish generals were to be seen (it must be allowed that the 
Egyptian armies were always defeated), one of whom at least amused the poor 
exasperated Alexandrians by his name Onias (see Josephus contra Ap.), which 
to them had the signification of ass-man. So, too, the deeds of the great Jewish 
hero, Asinaeus, must have raised a smile in the Roman reader of Josephus, Nay, 
the court lowered itself so far as to take notice of the squabbles of the Jewish 
and Samaritan rabbis. The Jews at Alexandria enjoyed the privileges of citizens, 
except that they were obliged to live in their Ghetto, comprising two quarters of 
the city. One of their chief privileges was that the Alexandrians received stripes 
with the flat of the sword, while the native Egyptians were punished with the 
scourge, the well-known symbol of the authority of the Pharaohs on the Egyptian 
monuments. Now, little as one can sympathise in Philo’s party-prejudice against 
the governor Flaccus,—it would have been happy for the Roman provinces if such 
energetic and upright prefects had been less rare !—still the senators of the Jews 
at Alexandria had undoubtedly a right to complain of a violation of their rights, 
because Flaccus had allowed them to be flogged with this instrument; had it been 
with the sword-flat, says Philo himself, there would have been nothing to say against 
it. Notices regarding the life of the Jews at Alexandria exist in abundance; they 
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there subsisted many Macedonian colonies forming free commu- 
nities internally, composed either of emigrants from Greece, or of 
Greek races. These formed the strength of the monarchy ; but 
Oriental despotism became prevalent by reason of the large 
provinces which were accustomed only to that form of govern- 
ment. The family of the Seleucid, however, whose founder him- 
self was not to be compared to those of the two other dynasties, 
produced no great and many miserable princes, and, at last, a 
number of atrocious monsters, under whose weak, yet savage rule, 
the empire fell to pieces and became a prey to foreigners. 

The excerpt from Porphyry which Scaliger has published 
among the Greek extracts from the Chronography of Eusebius, is 
by far the most important, indeed an invaluable document for the 
arrangement of the Macedonian history. This forms the 38th 
chapter in the Armenian Eusebius, where it is given with greater 
completeness and security of its correctness than in the Greek 
text. For Porphyry had added to his statement of the length 
of each reign, the date of its commencement and termination in 
Olympiads ; but the Greek, who sagaciously enough extracted all 
the chapters most important for the contemporary western history, 
or a copyist of his, grew weary after the few first kings, and 
omitted to specify the Olympiads, whereby the statement of the 
length of each reign lost its guarantee against the errors of the 
transcriber. This is probably the reason why this fragment, 
which of its kind cannot be sufficiently prized, has seldom attracted 
attention or been made use of ; and that, even since its publication, 
the statements in the Canon of Eusebius, according to the transla- 
tion of St. Jerome, have so completely maintained their authority, 
that, among others, the truly excellent and critical writer Eckhel, 
adopts them for the historical notices of his work, without doubt- 
ing of their correctness, except in the case of a single very glaring 





illustrate at the same time the condition of the city, which has never yet been 
placed in so clear a light as it deserves, and would richly reward the labour of one 
who should undertake a careful investigation. For the beginning of the fifth 
century, interesting contributions to it are afforded by an epistle of Synesius, which 
is not so well known as it deserves to be, although it must be allowed that it is 
somewhat Hellenic and unepiscopal in its character. In this letter, he describes 
his passage from Alexandria to Cyrene in a ship commanded by a Jewish captain ; 
it may be recommended not only to all friends of antiquities and Jewish history, 
but also to all lovers of humorous description; for if it runs into caricature, this 
is not unsuitable to its style. The captain would not steer on the sabbath, after 
sunset, although a storm arose, against which certainly he did not know how to 
maneuvre. The stories of the Arabian recruits on board the ship, &c., trans- 
ports us into a world of which we know nothing from other sources—lke the 
incidents in the Apology of Apuleius—and lend the whole a peculiar charm, Did 
the Jewish statesmen at Alexandria promulgate decrees and write despatches on 
the Sabbath? Against the storm it seems that they also did not know how to 
maneuvre ; at all events, the State was wrecked while they were at the helm. 
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error. ‘The Armenian translation shows that the errors are not 
to be attributed to St. Jerome, but to Eusebius himself. As the 
survey in the text of Porphyry is inconvenient, it will perhaps 
assist the general acceptance of the correct dates if I append them 


in a tabular form, showing the differences between them and those 
of the Canon. 























LENGTH 
DATES GIVEN || axon oF | OF THEIR 
BY uesmeese. | REIGNS. 
PORPHYRY. | aki | NAMEs OF THE KINGs. —- 
| #235 
Olymp. |4.U.C.* || Olymp. |A.U.C.* | ses 
ymp. | A.U.C. ymp. A.U.C* | as & 
1142) 430 || 1141) 429 | Philip Arrhideus upto Olymp.1154) 70 0 
1161| 487 ||1154| 436 || Cassander . . .... «4 #12083] 190 O 
1204) 456 || 1203| 455 | Philip, Alexander, Antipatert,, 1213) 36 0 
1214| 460 ||1213)| 459 | Demetrius. ... . o 43961 60 0 
1232] 466 ||1281| 465 || Pyrrhus ...... e+ «+ | 07 0 
Or ¢ | 
miesn|t 466 || 1232) 465 | Lysimachus . . . . . 4, 1243) 56 0 
month | | | 1251 
1244) 472 | 1243) 471 || Ptolemy Ceraunus$ . . ,, \iiah 15 0 
| | | | Meleager 2 ww ew tw Oe OS 02 0 
| | DE ~\e «oe ce a> Oe oe ihe 
(1251), (473)|| 1244] 472 | Sosthenes . . . . . . e+ +e | 200 
Anarchy while Antipater, Ptolemy 
| | and Arrhideus were contending 
| for the crown } 
1261; 477 || 1252) 474 || Autigonus Gonatas . » 13851) 870 0 
1352| 514 || 1342) 510 | Demetrius. . . . .. 4 1873 100 0 
1374| 524 || 1364| 520 || Antigonus. . . . . . 5, 1394; 90 0 
1401| 533 || 1403) 535 | PRED . « ss « 6 os gp OG) RO © 
1503| 575 || 1511) 577 | Perseus. . . . - ~~ 4 1524) 108 0 
1531) 585 || 1532| 586 | Autonomy. . .... ** ef | 180 0 
1573} 603 || 1571| 601 | Pseudo-Philip . . . + ++ es 10 0 
1574, 604 1 ++ | «« || Reduced to a Roman province 


‘i \ 





* According to Cato. 
+ In the Canon, Antigonus and Alexander are named. In the 39th chapter four months are ascribed 
to Philip, 2 years and 6 months to each of his two brothers. 
} It is simply owing toa slip of the pen that the text of the Armenian Eusebius, immediately 
after the statement that his reign lasted a year and five months, makes it commence in Olymp. 124, 2. 
In the 39th chapter (which however contains many erroneous numbers) the duration of this 
anarchy is said to have been 2 years and 2 months. 


For the first seven reigns indeed, the only difference between 
them is, that while the Canon, in conformity with our present mode 
of calculation, reckons the year in which a king mounted the throne 
as the first year of his reign; Porphyry, on the contrary, follows 
the usage of the original documents, which, as no continuous era 
had been introduced, reckoned according to the years of the reigns 
(as in republics by the Archon, Prytanis, or Strategus), and con- 
tinued this up to the end of the year in which the monarch died, 
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so that the year, at the commencement of which a certain Pg 
sat on the throne, is reckoned as the first of his reign. is is 
clear from Porphyry’s chronology of the Egyptian kings, and on 
this point we shall certainly not follow his example. Afterwards, 
the Canon entirely omits the anarchy under the three pretenders to 
the crown, and from hence onwards all is a series of errors and 
confusion. Porphyry does not reckon the years during which 
Antigonus Gonatas reigned over Macedonia separately ; but in- 
cludes the whole 44 years of his reign, from the time that he was 
proclaimed. Both the Greek and the Armenian text assert that 
he had been king for ten years already before he took possession 
of Macedonia ; and the Armenian text adds, since the year Olymp. 
123, 2. Here is a double and very ancient error, which must 
not however be laid to the charge dé Pushes, but of his careless 
transcriber. Demetrius died Olymp. 124, 2,° and from this date 
to Olymp. 135, 1, including the year in which Antigonus Gonatas 
died, are 44 years. Now just as x3’ must be read instead of gxy’, 
so we must also read 4. é. S me. instead of dros Eres i moute- 
pov.—Z. instead of I.t Unless we change this number, which 
contradicts the history, we must ascribe 48 instead of 44 years to 
the duration of his reign. But it has been quite proved that the 
well-known piety of Antigonus towards his father did not suffer 
him, even during the captivity of the latter, which cannot have 
begun before Olymp. 123, 4, to assume the kingly title, or to 
reckon the year otherwise than by his father’s reign. In Olymp. 
123, 2, however, Demetrius still swayed the sceptre, if no longer 





* He lived 54 years (Porphyry, c. 40, in the newly-published additions which 
supply the chasms in the Greek text); and as he must have been born in 416 A.v.c, 
or Olymp, 110, 4 (because he was 22 years old in 439 or Olymp. 116, 3, according 
to Diodorus, xix. 69), the year of his death is placed beyond a doubt. It agrees 
with this, that Plutarch says (Demetrius, p. 915 a) that he died after a captivity 
of three years, or in the third year of his captivity; for an examination of all 
the circumstances leaves no doubt that the end of his unhappy expedition against 
Seleucus is to be placed in Olymp. 123, 4. Traces of all these numbers in the 
passage cited from Porphyry are not to be mistaken, although the Armenian text 
talks nonsense, as is shown by the agreement of both versions. However that 
may read, Porphyry can only have expressed himself somewhat in the following 
manner: «a Biot (the word which Porphyry especially uses) uév érn v5’, BactAever 
be ern u¢', movos wey dro Tis OA. px’, Erous d, cuvapiOucira de avrg 5 xpdvos dvoiv 
érav, & ouv TE warpl éBacirevoev. Kal Haw bwd erevnov ev Kirixlg OA. pry’ ere 
3, Baoirinas te pudaxdels TG B Ever vis pxd OA. dwédaverv. In both translations, 
Olymp. 120, the year after the death of Antigonus the One-eyed, is mentioned as 
that in which Demetrius assumed the royal dignity, which he sustained for two 
years in common with his father,—Olymp. 120, 4, as the year!of his captivity, 
and 124, 4, as that of his death. The error in the last statement would be ren- 
dered evident simply by the fact that Demetrius was dead before Seleucus under- 
took the expedition against Lysimachus. 

* As one error leads to another, from this one it is to be explained, that in the 
39th chapter the duration of his rule over Macedonia is stated to have been only 
34 years and 2 months, 
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over Macedonia, yet over the same nations who were afterwards 
subject to his son shies he took possession of Macedonia. 
Another error has been overlooked, whose existence in the ori- 
ginal work of Eusebius is proved by the harmony of Scaliger’s 
Greek text with the translation from the Armenian. It respects 
the age attained by Antigonus Gonatas, which is said to _ 
been 83 years. But that is impossible, for he was the son of 
Phila, that excellent woman, whose wisdom, goodness, fidelity of 
heart, and energy of feeling in the wicked age in which she lived, 
merit a more general remembrance in after-times than she enjoys, 
as a compensation for the afflictions of her noble life. Were the 
number correct, he must have been born Olymp. 114, 2, or 430; 
for the ancients, in computing the length of a man’s life, only used 
to reckon the years that had been completed. But at that time, 
Craterus, Phila’s first husband," was still living, for it was in the 





"A brother of Antigonus named Craterus, who is twice mentioned as such 
(Phlegon de Mirabil. c. 32, and Prologue to Trogus Pompeius, xxvi.), can ouly 
have been born of this marriage, consequently must have been a half-brother of 
Antigonus. Plutarch does not name him among the children of Poliorcetes 
(p.915 D), and had he belonged to them, Phlegon would have called him a son 
of the king Demetrius, not a brother of Antigonus. He was an author (Phlegon, 
see above), and is, without doubt, the very Macedonian Craterus from whom 
Plutarch cites a legend, about a last misfortune that befel Aristides through the 
injustice of the people, which is indeed false, though Plutarch at the same time 
praises his care in the use of documents in general. He lived at a time when, as 
the history of Athens had reached its close, men wrote a diplomatic history of 
earlier times taken from laws and decrees of the people, and in chronological 
order (as Philochorus, Androtion, Idomeneus, whose works would have been 
invaluable to us), and his work on the Psephismata, from which Stephanus the 
ethnologist quotes up to the ninth book, appears to have been a collection of such, 
derived from the innumerable tables at Athens. A taste for such pursuits, in a 
Macedonian, a half-brother of that king, who proved himself more completely 
destitute of respect for Greek freedom and the old nobility of the nation than 
any other prince, wins our heart for him ; and as his merit had not been recog- 
nized even by Vossius (whom I have to thank for the passages in Stephanus), 
nor by the Abbé de Longuerue, who in his valuable notes to the prologue of 
Trogus takes no notice of the passage where he is mentioned, I have, under the 
influence of this feeling, rescued him from oblivion, though there was no imme- 
diate oceasion to mention him here. Further, I have no doubt that he was the 
Macedonian Craterus, in whose praise Alexinus the dialectician had composed a 
Pean,—which was sung at Delphi—émexrjvaro, a free poetical work is not to be 
expected from this subtle artist in thoughts—(Atheneus, xv. p. 696, f.); for 
Alexinus was his contemporary, and probably not yet born when Phila’s worthy 
consort, the noblest of Alexander’s companions, fell in battle. It is known from 
Plutarch (Aratus, p. 1034, c.) how Antigonus wrested the Acrocorinthus from 
Nicea, the widow of Alexander, prince of Corinth. Alexander was the son of 
this Craterus (Prologue of Trogus, xxvi.), and Antigonus carried on a war against 
him after the death of Areus (Olymp. 127, 4, A.uU.c. 484), and before Aratus 
liberated Sicyon (Olymp. 132, 1=a.u.c. 501). Alexander did not die till after 
this important event (Plutarch, see above, p. 1035, a), and probably not till many 
years after, so that, by the way, Antigonus cannot have held possession of Corinth 
very long, as it was lost to the Achwans Olymp. 134, 1=509. 

To the new edition (1828) I now add the following remarks :— Alexander, the 
son of Craterus and the husband of Niczea, is called king of Eubeea, ‘AActdvdpou 
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following year, that he fell in the battle against Eumenes ; accord- 
ing to all appearance she was married in Olymp. 114, 2, to Cra- 
terus, and Demetrius was then only 14 years old. When she 
gave her hand to the latter in a second marriage is not mentioned 
in any passage preserved from ancient writers, and it is on this 
account that the error we have pointed out, failed to attract atten- 
tion. She was, however, already married to him, Olymp. 116, 2 
—=438 (Diodorus xix. 59): and Demetrius had then only just 
attained the age of 21 (Diod. xix. 69). If we may therefore 
venture on an emendation which is certainly very mild, we shall 
suppose Antigonus Gonatas to have died at the age of 73 in- 
stead of 83 years, consequently fix his birth in the year Olymp. 
116, 4440. 

In spite of the authority of Porphyry, we must reject as impos- 
sible the supposition that this king received his surname from 
having been born at Gonni in Thessaly (which is moreover 
written with a double v), since Demetrius did not enter Greece 
for the first time till Olymp. 118, 2, and then did not advance so 
far as Thessaly by a great distance. Neither can he have been 
educated there (yevouevos te xai texQels) ; he was a youth of twenty 
when Thessaly came under the dominion of his father, of whom it 
is quite inconceivable that, while at war with Cassander, he should 
have left his heir in the power of this savage enemy. Gonatas is 
probably a Macedonian word, whose signification was not ex- 
plained by contemporaries, and has been sought too far off by later 
writers. For as the foreign portion of the modern Greek lan- 
guage is probably for the most part Macedonian, this surname 
may have been nothing else than the Romaic word yovzras, an 
iron plate which protects the knee, because Antigonus perhaps 
made use of this somewhat uncommon piece of armour. 

The 39th chapter treats of one of those rare changes of fortune 





Tod BaciAevoavTos EiBolas, Suidas, s. v. Eipopiwv. This island must have been 
conquered by Antigonus in the war already mentioned, to which war and con- 
quest a newly-discovered passage of Polybius must be referred (Exe. de Sen- 
tentiis, xxxvili. 3, p. 454, ed. Maii); émé@evro Xadxideis, kal KopivOro1, cal tives 
érépar modes Sih Thy Tav Témwv edpulay Tois ev Maxedovia Bacirevor, Kal ppoupas 
elxov. This prince did not therefore inherit those cities; but after they had 
thrown off the Macedonian yoke, they submitted themselves to him, Neither 
Corinthians nor Chalcidians took part in the Lamian war—in all Eubeea only the 
Carystians, 

Antigonus was married to a Phila; no doubt his niece, the daughter of the 
younger Craterus, granddaughter of the daughter of Antipater, with whom she is 
confounded, as is the case with so many women among the Macedonian royal 
families, from the constant repetition of the same names, Suidas, s. v. “Apatos 
(wrote) eis SiAav Thy Ovyarépa Avtimdrpou, yuvaika dé "Aytrydvov ;—namely, a pane- 
gyric. We learn from the life of Aratus that he arrived in Macedon with 
Perseus the Stoic, to the festivities on occasion of the espousals of Antigonus and 
Phila. 
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whose frequent recurrence distinguishes the history of that period ; 
but an error of the author or the copyist renders the account ob- 
scure. During the siege of Athens by Antigonus, Alexander of 
Epirus, the son of Pyrrhus, undertook an attack upon Macedonia, 
in order to revenge the death of his father. ‘The soldiers, bound 
by no oaths of fidelity to the king, who had not as yet firmly esta- 
blished himself in his new realm, went over to Alexander, and he 
took possession of the country without resistance. But Demetrius, 
the son of the Macedonian king (according to Justin, but he was 

robably one of his brothers of this name), raised an army, and ex- 
pelled the conqueror, not only from Macedonia, but also from his 
paternal kingdom (Justinus, xxvi. 2). In the 39th chapter, this 
story is related of Pyrrhus instead of Alexander; but we learn 
that the decisive battle, all the more worthy of note, because it in 
fact established the empire of the Antigonide for the space of 
nearly a whole century, took place at Derdium. This place is no- 
where else named ; indeed the topography of the interior of Ma- 
cedonia is almost entirely lost ; but that it is correctly written, and 
not to be changed into Dium, is rendered pretty probable by the 
Macedonian name Derdas. 

Demetrius Poliorcetes had named two of his sons after himself, 
so that they were distinguished by surnames. The elder, the son 
of an Illyrian mother, was called the Sickly ; the younger, the son 
of Ptolemais, daughter of Ptolemy Soter and Eurydice, was sur- 
named the Beautiful (Plutarch, seis . 915, d.). The 
former is never noticed ; he died young or in ohacusity The ex- 
traordinary beauty of the younger, which won for him‘the affection 
of the sllemahar Arcesilaus (Diogen. Laert. iv. Arcesilaus, p. 
280, d. ed. Steph.), and of which he himself was proud, obtained 
him a kingdom; but was the occasion of his losing both throne 
and life. For after the death of Magas, who had made himself 
independent at Cyrene, Arsinoe, his widow, invited Demetrius to 
revive the dominion over Cyrene and Libya, together with the 
hand of her daughter Berenice.* But she herself fell in love with 





* Berenice is rendered remarkable by the circumstance that no flattery has 
endured so long, nor ever will endure so long, many as may be attempted by the 
incorrigible human race, as that of the astronomer Conon, who raised her name 
to the starry heavens,—a privilege which did not compensate her for a cruel and 
lamentable death. At the time when philologists still busied themselves with 
these now so neglected histories, very different opinions prevailed respecting the 
time of her birth, which may be seen by consulting Eckhel (Doctr. Num, iv. 
p. 13). Meanwhile, it can only be through precipitation that any one should 
have believed her to be the daughter of Apame and granddaughter of Antiochus 
Soter; for Pausanias, who is adduced as the authority for this statement, simply 
says that the marriage of this Apame with Magas was the cause of her father’s 
alliance with him, and war with Ptolemy Philadelphus. Among all these Mace- 
donian princes, polygamy prevailed at this time ; a custom which was not repug- 
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the handsome man, and seduced him from her daughter, who re- 
venged herself by his murder, to which she herself conducted the 
assassins —like the Cenci (Justin. ad loc.). Respecting the date 
of this event, I shall speak hereafter in treating of the additions to 
Porphyry supplied by the Armenian Eusebius. 

In the chapter taken from Porphyry, Demetrius the Fair, who 
reigned for a time, probably not long, over Libya, is confounded 
with his nephew, Demetrius II., the son and successor of Anti- 
gonus Gonatas. ‘The Greek text of Eusebius says of the latter, 
that he took possession of the whole of Libya, and ruled over Cy- 
rene ; the Armenian adds, that he thus founded a new State. Now 
the sovereignty of the uncle at Cyrene is a known fact, and it 
would be superfluous to heap together all the a a in which it 
is mentioned; but not a single author says what Eusebius repre- 
sents Porphyry as saying respecting the nephew, and if the hypo- 
thesis should be started that Cyrene might have voluntarily 
submitted to him in order to defend itself against the Alexandrian 
king, and the miserable scantiness of our records respecting this 

eriod be adduced in justification of it, I reply, that we do indeed 
now _ little of the history of Demetrius II.; but yet enough 
to see that no other king of his dynasty was so little in a 
condition to attempt and maintain conquests beyond the seas. ¥ 





nant to their national feelings—indeed, was perhaps a native usage. Greater 
difficulty is presented by the passages in Hyginus and Catullus, or rather Callima- 
chus, in which she is called the sister of Euergetes. We may, indeed, at once reject 
the statement of the former, that she was the child of Ptolemy and Arsinoe, but 
perhaps can hardly refuse credence to the contemporary court poet, who in his old 
age took Conon’s flattery as the subject of not the worst of his poems. Moreover, 
it is quite possible to bring the statement into connection with other historical 
circumstances; by the help of an hypothesis, indeed; but in a history so miserably 
imperfect, hypotheses are certainly very admissible. It is not known, namely, 
who Arsinoe, the widow of Magas, was by descent. I believe no other than 
Arsinoe, daughter of Lysimachus, whom Philadelphus put away in order to marry 
in her stead his sister of the same name, the widow of Lysimachus, That first 
Arsinoe, the mother of Euergetes, was indeed banished after this to Upper Egypt 
(Schol. Theocrit, ad Idyll. xvii.); but that does not render it impossible that she 
may have escaped to Cyrene, or have been peaceably dismissed (for it is proved 
by the coins that Magas long recognized the supremacy of his step-father and 
half-brother), and become the wife of the prince. In this case, Euergetes and 
Berenice would be certainly brother and sister, the children of one mother by two 
different marriages. 

Y At this date, Cyrene had certainly been free for a time, for it was during this 
period that Ecdamus and Demophantus wrote laws for the Cyrenians, and gua- 
ranteed their freedom (Polybius, x. 25, Plutarch, Philopeemen, p. 356, e.), namely, 
after Aratus had freed Sicyon, Olymp. 132, 1=501 (Plutarch, as quoted above), 
The State was a prey to disorders, which indicates a condition of independence, 
though the kings did not interfere with the municipal freedom in the cities: con- 
sequently, either this island did not come into subjection to Egypt immediately 
after the marriage of Berenice, or, what is more probable, it threw off the yoke 
again for a time; for in the Adulitic monument, Euergetes reckons Libya among 
his hereditary dominions; but revolts forced him to evacuate Asia, probably 
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Under his sceptre, the power of Macedonia sank to a lower ebb 
than under any other king, and the A“tolians and Acheans rose 
to eminence just at this epoch. The confusion between the two is 
very explicable ; only to whom must it be ascribed, to Porphyry, 
or to Eusebius, who very boldly introduced alterations into the 
materials he compiled, as Syncellus demonstrates? I do not hesi- 
tate to lay the blame upon the latter ; for an evident falsification 
which affects precisely this prince will immediately come under 
consideration. 

We must leave the question, whether Demetrius II. was married 
to Stratonice of Syria, to be discussed in our account of the Seleu- 
cidzan dynasty. 

His successor, the guardian of his son Philip, who was a child 
when he died, was Antigonus, known by the surnames of Doson 
and the Guardian, instead of which, Porphyry gives him the name 
Phuscos. This is again unquestionably a Macedonian word of 
unknown signification, which it would be vain to attempt to guess. 
With respect to his descent, it was till now only known from the 
Excerpts that he was of royal race ; and, in the absence of all data, 
it was no contemptible hypothesis of Reineccius that he was the 
son of Halcyoneus, a bastard of Antigonus Gonatas by Demo’ 
(Athenzus, xiii. p. 578 a). This chasm in our historical informa- 
tion is supplied by the 39th chapter (the Fasti of Thessaly), where 
it is expressly said that AntigonusII. was the son of Demetrius, 
who made an expedition to Cyrene, and of ee daughter of 
Polycletus of Larissa.*. Porphyry likewise called him the son of 





risings in Cyrene. On the other hand, the desperate war which the Cyrenians 
waged against a Ptolemy, not specified more particularly, in which they took an 
J£tolian named Lycopus as their general, who afterwards made himself tyrant 
there (Polyznus, viii. 64), can scarcely be referred to this period, but must be 
that against Ptolemy Physkon (Olymp. 154, 2=590); and Lycopus was very likely 
the same whom the Ztolians had sent as ambassador to Rome 27 years pre- 
viously. But if Cyrene was free in the time of Demetrius, it could not have been 
subject to the kings of Macedon any more than to those of Egypt. 

* No doubt Halcyoneus, not, as it is everywhere written Alcyoneus. The 
remembrance of his dastardly treatment of the corpse of Pyrrhus (Plutarch, 
Pyrrhus, 406, 2) has obscured the fame of his brilliant—nay, fool-hardy valour 
which occasioned his death in battle, though not so soon as his father expected 
(Plutarch, Consol, ad Apoll. p. 119, c.). It is but fair, however, to remember that 
he had scarcely passed boyhood at the time of the battle of Argos, Perseus the 
Stoic was his master before he came to Zeno, or perhaps acted as a servant, the 
guardian of his childhood (Diog. Laert. vii. Zeno, p. 459, a), The impetuous 
warrior was the favourite of his father; the money which the latter sent to Athens 
yearly that his ‘day’ (surely his birthday) might be celebrated (Diog. Laert. iv. 
Arcesilaus, p. 281, 6) was probably destined for the celebration of a commemorative 
solemnity after his death, - In the account of Heraclides Lembus (Athenzus, xiii. 
p. 578 a), Antigonus the grandfather seems to be confounded with Antigonus the 
grandson, for certainly Demo was also the mistress of Demetrius, 

" Respecting the brother of this Antigonus, Echecrates, and his son Antigonus, 
see Livy xl. 54, and Drachenborch’s note, where, further, this Echecrates is 
considered as a son of Halcyoneus. His name is a common one among the Thes- 
salians, and to the examples adduced by Drachenborch, we can now add the father 
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Demetrius the Fair ;—for the alteration made by the hand of the 
reviser in the margin of the Armenian as. deserves to be preferred 
to a sense that is historically false, and destitute of all connection. 
This is the state of the case: the passage respecting Antigonus 
Doson is in the Armenian translation given in perfect accordance 
with the Greek text, up to the words : trav dpynv brine Taparwov, 
@ 3% nal mapidwxey amobvnoxwy (Scal. p. 63, 1. 46). The Greek 
text then proceeds: éwitpomedoas wiv én’ Ern if'. Cnoas Sé mavra 
trn uP.’ 63 tov Anuntpiou vids ov of Maxcdoves xaddv emwvopadoy, 
xwpis Tov emit pomou ans ris pu’ ’Orupmiados apxXerv npkaro. But 
the Milanese edition is much fuller still :—‘ imperium vita excedens 
in eum a transtulit: Demetrius cognomento pulcher 
mortuus est anno altero Ol. exxx. Regnum deinde recidebat in 
Philippum cujus curator et custos pradictus Antigonus erat, qui 
quidem Olympiadis cxxxix. anno iv. diem supremum obiit, post- 
quam annis xii. curatorem egerat, et vixerat xlu. Jam vero Philip- 
pus custode remoto,’ &c. At this passage, the editors remark that, 
in the margin, ‘ Demetrii filius’ is marked instead of Demetrius ; 
but pay no further attention to this reading ; because, namely, they 
must have believed that it was Demetrius IT. who was in question, 
the year of whose death and the length of whose reign, Porphyry, 
contrary to his usual custom, has not specified ; and for the same 
reason they alter Olymp. 130, 2, into Ol. 136, 2, without even 
thinking it worth a note, only writing the interpolated number in 
a different type. Here, too, we must regret the over-haste of the 
editors ; for a little attention while writing would have reminded 
them, even if they did not stumble at the twelve years ascribed to 
the reign of Antigonus, that, according to that, Demetrius must 
have died in Olymp. 136, 4, not 2. If, on the contrary, we accept 
the marginal emendation, the result of the correction and restora- 
tion of the partly deficient, partly corrupted Greek text, will read 
pretty much as follows: —mapidwxev amovnoxwy. vv de tov Anun- 


‘ \ \ , ‘A ~ 
Tpiov vios oy of Maxedoves xaAdyv wvdnalov, Os etededrnae TH TEL 
e 





of the Thessalian Strategus, Pausanias. It is not improbable that Polycletus of 
Larissa, father of the Strategus Eunomus, may have sprung from the family of 
the maternal grandfather of the king Antigonus. As the pretorship of Eunomus 
took place 70 years after the birth of the son of the daughter of this Larissean, 
it is scarcely conceivable that there should be any further affinity between them 
than the similarity of their name. But one of the two we may regard with the 
greatest probability as the historian ot Alexander: see Vossius de Histor. Grac, 
p. 402, who has, however, neglected to specify the subject of his history. The 
quotations from it occurring in Strabo and Atheneus show that it was an instructive 
work by an able man, who had seen Asia himself, 

The Milanese editors have confounded the two Demetrii, and hence they 
torment themselves with needless difficulties; how Demetrius could have had 
this Olympias to wife, seeing that Olympias of Epirus had given him her daughter 
Phthia in marriage. The mention of this error will render it needless to point 
out the rest which flow from the same source. 
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rns pr’ Orupmiados 4 3 Bacirsia eis Didsmmov werndrbev, od éwirpomos 
nai EmyseAntns 6 mpoeipnunevos “Ayrityoves Hy, Os TeAeuTg Eres 3 THs 
pro’ Oavumiados, émitpomedoas wiv em’ trn 6’, Cnoas di wavra ern 
uf’. Before vindicating the emendation at the conclusion of the 
passage, I must make a few more remarks on the date of the death 
of Demetrius the Fair. 

It would be convenient if we could adopt the date given, Olymp. 
130, 2494, but there are two strong reasons against it. Pint, 
the very respectable authority of Agatharchides, who (as quoted 
by Athenaeus, xii. p. 5504) related that Magas died of suffocation 
occasioned by his corpulence, after having reigned fifty years over 
Cyrene. I know of no other statement from which it can have 
been inferred that he died Olymp. 130, 4496 (KEckhel, iv. p. 124). 
Besides, it is easy to guess why the termination of a fifty years’ 
reign has been fixed precisely in this year. Namely, since Ophellas, 
who had abused the power committed to him, and made himself 
independent, perished in the year Olymp. 118, 1445, it has been 
thought allowable to assume that Magas was despatched to Cyrene 
as viceroy in the following year, by Ptolemy Soter; but a very 
strong though negative proof to the contrary is furnished by the 
silence of Diodorus, who would scarcely have passed over such an 
important occurrence as the reunion of Libya with the Egyptian 
empire, in his very circumstantial history of the Diadochi. In the 
second place, however, although Callimachus, as a poet, was not 
bound to use expressions in their strictest sense, and Hyginus knew 
nothing beyond the text that lay before him, and misunderstood 
that whenever it was possible, yet it seems to admit of no doubt, 
that Ptolemy Euergetes had not long been married to Berenice 
when he set out on his expedition to Syria.» But the Syrian war 
cannot have begun before Olymp. 133, 3, a.u.c. 507 ; and as the 
marriage of Berenice must unquestionably have followed very closely 
upon the murder of Demetrius, and this occurred soon after the 
death of Magas, the ten years, which according to Eckhel, or the 
thirteen, which according to the Armenian Porphyry, would elapse 
between the two events, is much too long an interval. Ido not 
doubt therefore that the date of Demetrius’s death is incorrect — 
that is, at least in the number of the Olympiads; and that the 





> Catullus, de Coma, v. 11; Hyginus, Astronom. ii. 24 (Leo), p. 400 ed. Munck. 
‘cum Berenicem duxisset uxorem et paucis post diebus Asiam oppugnatam pro- 
fectus esset.’ I remark in passing that the mss. of the books of both languages 
generally write the name Beronice, as is shown by the passages cited by Muncker. 
This is the case here, and is no error, but the Macedonian orthography, like the 
B instead of 6. This Beronice is Veronica; so also the St. Veronica of the legend, 
who is said to have received the countenance of the Redeemer on her handkerchief, 
is identical with the Bepovixn 4 aiuoppoodca of the elder legend. Thus, too, 
Ptolomeus is not a new, but an old Alexandrian vulgarity. P 
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sending of Magas to Cyrene occurred during the period for which 
the Annals of Diodorus are lost—namely, after Olymp. 119, 3. 
Further, 133 cannot have been written; for Ptolemy Euergetes 
was not yet king when he married (Ptolemaei filius, Justin., xxvi. 
3): his father was already master of Libya, and left it to him. 
(See the inscription on the monument of Adulis.) Assuming 
therefore that the number of the years in the Olympiad is given 
correctly, we shall have to read Fei 132, 2: so that Magas 
would have come to Cyrene either Olymp. 119, 4, or Olymp. 120, 
1,—that is in 452 or 453 a.v.c.; and if there should be any error 
here, it can only be ar slight. 

The Armenian translation agrees with the Greek Excerpts in 
the absolutely false and inadmissible statement that Antigonus 
Doson reigned twelve years ; consequently Eusebius must have so 
written ; but can the thoughtful, learned, careful master of his 
subject, Porphyry, have done so likewise? Never! He, whose 
computation of the years at the end of the chapter leaves no doubt 
that he had, up to this point, verified the calculations for himself— 
who, after he had previously and subsequently fixed the beginning 
and the end of each reign, must have seen that the first year of 
Philip’s reign, which he correctly places in Olymp. 140, 1, would 
have fallen in Olymp. 140, 4, if Antigonus had reigned twelve 
years—he could never have committed so egregious an error. 

Neither must we have recourse to the expedient of fixing the 
death of Demetrius II. three years earlier (namely, Olymp. 136, 
4—520), as has been done by some modern chronologists who 
have not tested the inaccuracy of the dates in the Eusebian Canon, 
although this might have been done before the publication of the 
Armenian work as well as now, if not with so much ease and cer- 
tainty ; for not only does Porphyry decidedly place the death of 
Antigonus Gonatas in Olymp. 135, 1—consequently the first year 
of Demetrius in Olymp. 135, 2—and assigns ten years to his reign, 
but Polybius also says expressly (ii. 44) that this king died after 
a reign of only ten years, when the Romans, for the first time, 
crossed over to Illyria with an army ; but this took place in ~~ 
137, 3523. It is incomprehensible how a scholar so clear- 
sighted as Schweighiiuser often proves himself, should have at- 
tempted to force a strange and false sense upon this passage, in 
order to save a corrupt chronology. It is true that explanatory 
observations often require us to engage in very tedious researches 
upon subjects that are foreign to us, for the sake of a single point ; 
but he who has not leisure and patience to do this, had better not 
meddle with such elucidations, which cannot be given at less cost. 

There remain then from Olymp. 137, 4 to Olymp. 139, 4 in- 
clusive, nine years; and this number of years is assigned to the 
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reign of Antigonus in so many words by the Thessalian Fasti, 
which first named his parents. 

It had long been known from Syncellus, that Diodorus, whose 
annals, advancing from year to year, possess some authority on a 
point of this kind, likewise agreed in not ascribing a longer reign 
to this king; and a German philologer of the seventeenth cen- 
tury, who had few equals, at least among his contemporaries, in 
his impartiality and discernment on historical points, has decided 
the question with perfect correctness ; yet his verdict has not ac- 
quired weight, although assented to by some able men.¢ 

But again from Syncellus we also know that Dexippus assigned 
twelve years to the reign of Antigonus. The reason is easy to 
divine: he had, like the Canon, overlooked three years of anarchy, 
in the period between the death of Lysimachus and the establish- 
ment of the dominion of Antigonus over Macedonia ; and when he 
afterwards came upon a fixed date which could be brought into 
synchronistic connection with universal history—the reign of the 
last Philip—he permitted himself to fill up the chasm, instead of 
exploring the origin of the error. 

t is surprising that in Porphyry (in both the Greek and Arme- 
nian texts), the date of the accession and death of Demetrius I1., 
and that of the accession of Antigonus Doson, according to Olym- 
piads, are wanting. It is as little conceivable that he should have 
omitted them as that he should have committed the above-men- 
tioned egregious error. Did Eusebius possess a carelessly written 
and incomplete copy, and restore a passage from Dexippus? This 
is an unlikely circumstance with a work at that time so new. Or, 
as he had previously in the account of Demetrius II. interpolated 
the falsifying additions, did he change the passage so as to bring it 
into agreement with Dexippus, and strike out the dates which 
would have been a security against such a falsification, in order to 
conceal his dishonesty ? 

Livy places the death of the last Philip under the consuls of the 
year 573, or Olymp. 150, 1. As he may very easily have fallen ~ 
into an error in transferring the synchronistic history of Polybius 
into the Roman Annals, we need hardly scruple to prefer the date 
given by Porphyry,—Olymp. 150, 2574. This was guaranteed 
already by the Greek text, in which the slip of the transcriber’s 
pen, in the number of the Olympiads—159, cannot mislead us. 
Philip died, according to chapter 39, in the fifth or sixth month of 
the year ; but was it-the Macedonian or the Olympic “ee ? 





© Rupertus to Besoldus, p. 250. My attention was directed to him by 
Wesseling, whu adopts the same view in his Notes to the Fragments of Diodorus, 
vol. x, p, 381, ed, Bip, 
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ON THE SAMARITAN PENTATEUCH. 


In the estimation of every believer in Divine Revelation, the 
word of God possesses a value which it is impossible to overrate. 
Like its Great Author, ‘who dwelleth in light inaccessible,’ it is 
placed at an infinite remove from all that is human. But, of all 
the characteristics belonging to the Scriptures, that which gives 
them their highest claim to man’s homage and regard is their 
perfect and absolute truth. No alloy of error—as in the case of 
mere human productions—dims the divine brightness of this 
heavenly lamp. Whether they narrate the course of events in far 
distant ages, or reveal the character and acts of the Most High, or 
dictate precepts of superhuman wisdom, or utter words of reproof, 
of warning or of comfort, or open to our view the world of light 
and glory—all is true—perfectly, infallibly true. And it is its 
certam truth which renders the word of God the most precious 
possession of which earth can boast. 

If the Scriptures of truth be thus of inestimable value, if their 
importance to man be thus incalculably great, of what consequence 
must it be to restore whatever is lost, and correct whatever is 
wrong in the sacred text? Previous to the invention of printing, 
errors and deficiencies were of course inevitable in all books, ex- 
cept the autograph copy itself. ‘The Bible, though given by God, 
has, it is well known, in no respect escaped the common fate of 
manuscript books. It becomes therefore a work of the very 
highest importance to attempt, by all practicable means, to restore 
the sacred text wherever it has become corrupt. Every sentence, 
every word, every letter of the word of God is of unknown value, 
and should be sought with the same diligence as is seen in the 
gold-seekers of Australia, standing as they do, hour after hour, 
and day after day, patiently washing away the earth which con- 
ceals the grains of pure gold from their view. 

One of the most important sources of critical emendation, so 
far as regards the books of Moses, is, in our judgment, the Sama- 
ritan Pentateuch. The nature of this ancient document may be 
explained, to any of our readers who may be unacquainted with 
it, in very few words. It is not a version, but simply a family of 
manuscripts of the Pentateuch, written in the ancient Hebrew 
letter, for the use of the Samaritan nation. In the second book 
of Kings we read, that when the King of Assyria carried the ten 
tribes into captivity (B.c. 737), he sent certain of his own subjects 
as colonists into their country* (2 Kings xvii. 24). At first, these 





* In opposition to Hengstenberg’s idea that the Samaritans were wholly of heathen 
origin the reader is referred to Tuynboll’s Comm. in hist. gentes Samaritane, p. 1209. 
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new inhabitants continued the practice of idolatry; but having 
thus incurred the displeasure of God, a Jewish priest was sent 
amongst them, ‘to teach them the manner of the God of the land.’ 
It can scarcely be doubted that this priest was provided with a 
copy of the Law, or five books of Moses; for otherwise it is diffi- 
cult to see how he could execute his mission. And it is this por- 
tion of the Old Testament, as it has descended to us from the 
Samaritans, that is usually termed the Samaritan Pentateuch. 
The very high antiquity of which this document can boast, renders 
it one of extreme value as an independent witness to the text of 
the books of Moses. In vain have certain German critics asserted 
the recent origin of the Samaritan copy. The character in which 
it is written—the ancient Jewish letter, in use before the Baby- 
lonish captivity—is a decisive proof of its antiquity: in addition 
to which it is justly inferred from the contents of the codex that it 
dates from a very remote age ; for if the Samaritans had derived 
their sacred books from the Jews after the captivity in Babylon, 
they would hardly be confined to the first five books of the Old 
Testament. Now a family of manuscripts which can be thus 
traced back to the year 737 B.c., supposing them to be written 
with only common accuracy and care, must surely be of ines- 
timable value. 

According to the testimony of those scholars who have inspected 
the manuscripts of the Samaritan Pentateuch, they appear to be 
written, in some respects, more carefully than the Jewish copies. 
‘The Samaritans,’ says the learned Walton, ‘separate each word, 
not merely by a space, but also by a point, as did in ancient times 
the Greeks and Latins. ..... They distinguish also the sec- 
tions with two or three points accompanied with lines, in the 
following manner *.- =, sometimes leaving a vacant space of one 
line between two sections. ‘They often place, too, a line over a 
letter when a word is not to be taken in a doubtful or unusual 
sense. Sometimes the same line points out that some letter which 
should be there is wanting, or is to be substituted for the one 
present. At other times a double line is found above, the mean- 
ing of which Morinus has been unable to discover. . . . . At the 
end of each book the number of its sections is appended ; and, in 
imitation of the Jews, the total amount of all the words of the 
Law is given.’* 

The principal variations in that copy of the books of Moses, 
which has been handed down to us by the Samaritans, are con- 
tained in the history of the plagues of Egypt. The utterances of 
God to Moses are, uniformly, expressed twice in the Samaritan 








* Prolegom. xi. § 10. 
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text; first, when delivered by the Almighty to Moses, and then 
again when repeated in the presence of Pharaoh. In our present 
Hebrew Bible, on the contrary, these utterances are only given 
once—generally at the time of their being delivered by God—but 
in some instances we find in the Hebrew the speech of Moses to 
Pharaoh, denouncing judgments against him, without having ~ 
viously heard that God had commissioned him to do so. It is 
manifest that either the Samaritan scribes have wilfully inserted 
these repetitions in the text which they received from the Jews, or 
else the Jews have omitted them as unnecessary. Let us endea- 
vour to ascertain which is the most probable conclusion. 

The first thing that strikes us in considering this question is, 
that, as has been remarked, ‘ transcribers are more liable to omit 
than to add.’ In every investigation therefore of disputed pas- 
sages, as well in versions as in the original text, other things 
being equal, the probability is always in favour of the missing 
clause. In the present instance this probability is greatly strength- 
ened by the consideration that there is no conceivable reason why 
the Samaritans should have inserted a number of interpolations 
like these in their copy of the Pentateuch. Had the passages in 
dispute been rn: Pe to the pretensions of the Samaritans 
against the Jews, this fact would have afforded a strong pre- 
sumptive evidence against their authenticity. They have not, 
however, the most remote connection with the points in dispute 
between the two nations. On the other hand, it is by no means 
improbable that the Jewish transcribers may have been tempted 
to omit these passages for the sake of brevity. It should be re- 
membered that it is not two or three passages merely that are 
now in question, but several, and these for the most part of con- 
siderable length. It certainly does strike us, then, as far from 
improbable that the Jewish scribes, observing a series of repetitions 
following one another in precisely the same words, at length 
adopted the idea of omitting them for the sake of brevity. Of 
this it is true we have no proof, but the fact is that we are shut up 
to one of these two conclusions,—either that the Samaritan scribes 
fraudulently inserted these speeches a second time in every in- 
stance where God sends Moses to Pharaoh, there being no con- 
ceivable motive for their doing so,—or else that the Jews omitted 
one speech in each case for the sake of greater expedition, under 
an impression, too, that its repetition, in precisely the same words, 
was unnecessary. 

In looking at the manner in which these speeches are recorded 
in the present Hebrew text, we cannot fail being struck with the 
irregularity and utter want of order displayed throughout the 
whole series. In one place we have the commission, as given by 
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God to Moses; in another we have it only as executed in the 
presence of Pharaoh, without any reference to what had taken 
place between Jehovah and his servant. Then, again, the sacred 
writer returns to his first plan, and gives the speech as addressed 
to him by the Almighty, without informing us of its subsequent 
delivery to the Egyptian monarch. In the next instance this 
method is again abandoned, and we have the speech of Moses to 
Pharaoh, threatening a further infliction of divine wrath, without 
having previously heard that God had given him such a commis- 
sion. Surely this can hardly be the original form of the narrative 
as it proceeded from Moses himself. ‘The utter disregard of 
order and method is so contrary to his usual manner; no such 
irregularity is found in any other part of his writings. The most 
natural conclusion therefore at which we can arrive in reference 
to these passages is, that the Jewish transcribers, wishing to omit 
one of these speeches for the sake of brevity, thought it quite a 
matter of indifference which was to be retained. It has thus 
happened that whilst they have usually expressed them as origin- 
ally delivered to Moses, they have in some places given them only 
as repeated to Pharaoh. 

But the most conclusive evidence of the authenticity of these 
omitted passages, which has occurred to us, is the bungling man- 
ner in which the abridgment has been made. In some cases the 
Samaritan additions appear to us so inseparably connected with the 
sense, that their absence occasions a perceptible void, or chasm, in 
the present Hebrew text. ‘The thread of the narrative is all at 
once broken ; and the abrupt transition from one thing to another 
makes it plain to all, that something has been dropped from the 
original history. 

For example, at Exod. vii. 14-18, we read— 


‘And the Lord said unto Moses, Pharaoh’s heart is hardened, he 
refuseth to let the people go. 15 Get thee unto Pharaoh in the morn- 
ing ; lo, he goeth out unto the water ; and thou shalt stand by the river’s 
brink against he come ; and the rod which was turned to a serpent shalt 
thou take in thine hand. 16 And thou shalt say unto him, The Lord 
God of the Hebrews hath sent me unto thee, saying, Let my people go, 
that they may serve me in the wilderness: and, behold, hitherto thou 
wouldest not hear. 17 Thus saith the Lord, In this thou shalt know 
that I am the Lord: behold, I will smite with the rod that is in mine 
hand upon the waters which are in the river, and they shall be turned to 
blood. 18 And the fish that is in the river shall die, and the river shall 
stink ; and the Egyptians shall loathe to drink of the water of the river.’ 


After reading this we naturally expect to find that Moses pro- 
ceeds to the court of Pharaoh and executes the commission which he 
had just received. But the present Hebrew text, without any intima- 
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tion of this, without even stating whether Pharaoh had obeyed or 
disobeyed the divine mandate, immediately narrates the infliction 
of the first plague, ver. 19— 


‘ And the Lord spake unto Moses, Say unto Aaron, Take thy rod, 
and stretch out thine hand upon the waters of Egypt, upon their streams, 
upon their rivers, and upon their ponds, and upon all their pools of 
water, that they may become blood; and that there may be blood 
throughout all the land of Egypt, both in vessels of wood, and in vessels 
of stone. 20 And Moses and Aaron did so, as the Lord commanded ; 
and he lifted up the rod, and smote the waters that were in the river, in 
the sight of Pharaoh, and in the sight of his servants ; and all the waters 
that were in the river were turned to blood.’ 


In the Samaritan copy, on the contrary, all is smooth and con- 
sistent. First we have the commission given to Moses—as from 
verses 15 to 18 in our version—then follows the execution of 
this commission :— 


‘And Moses and Aaron went unto Pharaoh, and said unto him, The 
Lord God of the Hebrews hath sent us unto thee, saying, Let my people 
go, that they may serve me in the wilderness ; and behold, hitherto thou 
wouldst not hear. Thus saith the Lord, In this shalt thou know, that I 
am the Lord, behold, I will smite with the rod that is in mine hand, 
upon the waters that are in the river, and they shall be turned to blood, 
&e.’ As our version ver. 16-18. 


Precisely the same remarks apply to the eighth chapter, v. 1-6, 
in which the plague of frogs is threatened. Also to the account 
given of the plague of flies, v. 20-24; and to the descriptions of 
the murrain upon cattle, ver. 1-7; and the plague of hail, ver. 
13-26. In all these instances there is manifestly an omission in 
the present Hebrew text, as the mere English reader cannot fail 
to perceive. The commission given by God to Moses, condition- 
ally threatening some eae ed judgment against the king of 
Egypt, is immediately followed by the infliction of that judgment, 
without any reference to the fact of the commission being executed, 
or of any opportunity being afforded to Pharaoh of averting, by 
repentance, the coming stroke. In the Samaritan copy, on the 
other hand, the speech to Moses is invariably followed by the repe- 
tition of it in the presence of Pharaoh. After which, we have, 
lastly, the actual infliction of the threatened plague, in its due 

lace. 

‘ In narrating the circumstances connected with the plague of 
locusts, chap. x. ver. 1-6, the present Hebrew text follows a dif- 
ferent course. Moses and Aaron are represented as going to 
Pharaoh, and threatening this judgment, without any mention of 
their having received such a commission from God. The only 
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words addressed to Moses, according to our Bible, are the fol- 
lowing :-— - 

‘ And the Lord said unto Moses: Go in unto Pharaoh, for I have 
hardened his heart, and the heart of his servants, that I might shew these 
my signs before him. And that thou mayest tell in the ears of thy son, 
and of thy son’s son, what things I have wrought in Egypt, and my signs 
which I have done among them ; that ye may know how that I am the 
Lord.’ (Exod. x. 1-2.) 


We can scarcely acquit the Jewish scribes of the charge of 
omitting the principal part of this speech, as originally delivered 
by God to Moses. The Samaritan manuscripts, as usual, give 
the whole speech as from God in the first instance ; then, after 
mentioning the entry of Moses and Aaron into the presence of 
Pharaoh they repeat it again. 

Similar wi tote are applicable to the last plague, the death of 
the first-born, as recorded in our Bible. ion is most incon- 
sistently represented as threatening this most fearful judgment, 
without even the slightest intimation, that God had authorized 
him to proceed to such an extremity—whilst the Samaritan text, 
as elsewhere, gives the commission from God first ; then the faith- 
ful execution of it by Moses, before Jehovah. 

The Hebrew text is, however, still further objectionable here ; 
in fact it is one mass of inconsistencies and blunders. At the close 
of the previous chapter, we read :— 

‘ And Pharaoh said unto Moses, Get thee from me, take heed to thy- 
self, see my face no more, for in the day thou seest my face thou shalt 
die. And Moses said thou hast spoken well; I will see thy face, again, 
no more.’ (Ex. x. ver. 28-29.) 


Such being the case, it may well be asked, how can Moses be 
mentioned at the beginning of the very next chapter, as again 
speaking to Pharaoh, if that monarch had i just before ordered 
him, for ever, from his presence ; and Moses had in reply said, “I 
will see thy face again no more!” The only way in which this 
flat contradiction can be removed, as appears to us, is by supposing 
that the speech, in the following chapter, ver. 4-8, was delivered 
in the presence of Pharaoh, at the same interview, before Moses 
had left. This solution is perfectly consistent with the Samaritan 
reading, but is altogether at variance with that of the present He- 
brew text. Besides this, it is obvious that, in our present Bible, 
there is no kind of connection between the 7th and 8th verses. In 
the 7th, Moses repeats to the Israelites, what God had commanded 
him to tell them. In the 8th he is evidently addressing Pharaoh, 
although there is no mention of his going to him, at all; and he 
had just before declared, that he would see his face no more. How 
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manifest is it that the whole narrative, here, is in a state of confu- 
sion and disorder ! = 

Not so, however, the Samaritan text ; here all is plain and con- 
sistent, as will be evident to the reader from the following extract 
from this ancient document. 


‘1 And the Lord said unto Moses, Yet will I bring one plague more 
upon Pharaoh, and upon Egypt, afterward he will let you go hence ; 
when he shall let you go, he shall surely thrust you out altogether. 
2 Speak now in the ears of the people and let every man borrow (or 
ask) of his neighbour, and every woman of her neighbour, jewels (or 
vessels) of silver and jewels (or vessels) of gold and raiment. 3 And 
I will give the people favour in the sight of the Egyptians, so that they 
shall give them what they ask. 4 For about midnight, I will go out 
into the midst of the land of Egypt. 5 And every first born in the land 
of Egypt shall die, from the first born of Pharaoh who sitteth upon his 
throne, unto the first born of the servant that is behind the mill, and 
even unto the first born of every beast. 6 And there shall be a great 
cry throughout all the land of Egypt, such as there was none like it, 
nor shall be like it any more. 7 But against any of the children of 
Israel shall not a dog move his tongue, against man nor even against 
beast ; that thou mayest know, that the Lord doth put a difference 
between the Egyptians and Israel. 8 Moreover the man Moses was 
greatly honoured in the land of Egypt, in the sight of Pharaoh’s ser- 
vants and in the sight of the people. 9 ‘Then said Moses unto Pharaoh, 
Thus saith the Lord, Israel is my son, my first born ; and I said unto 
thee Let my son go that he may serve me, but thou hast refused to let 
him go, behold therefore the Lord slayeth thy son, thy first born. 10 
And Moses said, thus saith the Lord, About midnight I will go forth 
into the midst of the land of Egypt, and every first born in the land of 
Egypt shall die, from the first born of Pharaoh that sitteth upon his 
throne unto the first born of the maid servant that is behind the mill ; 
and even unto the first born of every beast. And there shall be a great 
cry throughout all the land of Egypt, such that there hath been none 
like it, nor shall be like it any more. 11 But against any of the chil- 
dren of Israel shall not a dog move his tongue, against man nor even 
against beast, that thou mayest know that the Lord doth put a difference 
between the Egyptians and Israel. 12 And all these thy servants shall 
come down to me and bow themselves down to me, saying, Go forth thou 
and all the people that follow thee, and then I will go forth. 13 And 
he went out from before Pharaoh in great indignation. 14 And the 
Lord said unto Moses; Pharaoh doth not hearken unto you that my 
wonders may be multiplied in the land of Egypt. 15 And Moses and 
Aaron performed all these wonders before Pharaoh, but the Lord har- 
dened Pharaoh’s heart so that he would not let the children of Israel go 
out of his land.’ 


Now, we must confess, with every desire to give their due to the 
Samaritans, we do not think ourselves justified in attributing to 
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them the critical skill and sagacity required, on the supposition 
that the immensely improved readings which are found in their 
text, were the result of their emendations. The idea is altoge- 
ther too improbable to be entertained. We, therefore, conclude 
that these speeches were originally expressed twice by Moses, but 
that the Jewish scribes, thinking a series of long repetitions, in pre- 
cisely the same words, altogether unnecessary, at length omitted 
them. If this was really the case, it must have taken place some 
time between the eighth and the third centuries before Christ, as 
the Septuagint, which was executed about the year, 278 B.c., agrees 
with the present Hebrew text in giving the speeches in question 
but once. 

The Samaritan Pentateuch contains several other additions, or 
repetitions of some length. With the exception of two or three in- 
stances they may be thus described. Whenever Moses relates, in 
the book of Deuteronomy, any discourse held with God or the 
Israelites ; or details any transactions which had occurred, in past 
time, the Samaritan text always contains such discourses or events 
in the book of Exodus or Numbers, under the period when they 
were said to have occurred, as well as in the book of Deuteronomy. 
In this respect the Samaritan text differs from all the ancient ver- 
sions. If these passages have been omitted, therefore, from the 
Jewish copies, the fraud must have taken place very early. 

The following are the places where these additions are found. 
In Exod. xviii., at the end of the 24th verse, which mentions the 
fact that “‘ Moses did what his father in law said ;’ the Samaritan 
text gives the address of Moses to the people, almost word for 
word, as it is repeated by him in Deut. i. 9-18 :— 

‘And Moses said unto the people, I am not able alone to bear you, 
the Lord your God hath multiplied you, and behold ye are, this day, as 
the stars of the heaven for multitude. The Lord God of your fathers 
make you a thousand times as many more as ye are, and bless you, as 
he hath said to you. How shall I alone bear your cumbrance, and your 
burden and your strife? Take out of you men wise and understanding ; 
and appoint them heads over you, rulers of thousands, and rulers of hun- 
dreds, and rulers of fifties, and rulers of tens; and leaders according to 
your tribes. And he commanded the judges, saying, Hear the causes 
between your brethren; and ye shall judge righteously, between a man 
and his brother, and the stranger. Yeshall not respect persons in judg- 
ment; ye shall hear the small as well as the great; ye shall not be 
afraid of the face of man; for the judgment is the Lord’s. And the 
thing which is too hard for you, ye shall bring unto me.’ 


The next repetition is at the end of the Decalogue, Exod. xx. 17 ; 
where we read in the Samaritan text as follows :— 


‘But when the Lord thy God shall have brought thee into the land 
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of Canaan, whither thou goest to possess it, thou shalt set thee up two 
great stones, and shalt plaster them with plaster, and thou shalt write 
upon those stones all the words of this law. Also, after thou shalt 
have passed over Jordan, thou shalt set up those stones which I com- 
mand thee, this day, in Mount Gerizim ; and thou shalt build there an 
altar to the Lord thy God, an altar of stone. Thou shalt not lift up an 
iron (tool) upon them. Thou shalt build that altar of unhewn stones, 
unto the Lord thy God; and thou shalt offer thereon burnt offerings 
unto the Lord thy God; and thou shalt sacrifice peace offerings, and 
thou shalt eat there, and thou shalt rejoice before the Lord thy God, in 
that mountain ; beyond Jordan, by the way where the sun goeth down 
in the land of the Canaanite, that dwells in the plain over against 
Gilgal, beside the oak of Moreh towards Schechem.’ (Compare Deut. 
Xxvii. 2-7.) 


This very important addition to our present Hebrew text 
possesses, we certainly think, very strong claims to be received as 
authentic ; since, without it, strange to say, we are quite at a loss, 
as to what the Israelites were directed to engrave on stones, in 
Deut. xxvii. 2-8. The words there are :—‘ Thou shalt set thee 
up great stones, and plaster them with plaster; and thou shalt 
write upon them all the words of Tais Law.’ The context con- 
tains nothing to which the words this law can refer. The twelve 
curses at the end of the chapter cannot surely be referred to, 
since they constitute sanctions of a law previously given, rather 
than the law itself. Nor would it be possible, except from mere 
conjecture, to say what law was intended, were it not for this 
important and valuable passage preserved in the Samaritan text, 
which plainly teaches that it was the ten commandments that 
were to be engraven on stones. 

A strong confirmation of the opinion that this passage has been 
by some means omitted in the Hebrew text, is afforded by a cir- 
cumstance mentioned by Kennicott in his ‘Second Dissertation on 
the State of the Hebrew Text.’ ‘That some few verses,’ he 
observes, ‘did formerly follow after the tenth commandment, we 
have the authority of an ancient Syriac manuscript, which contains a 
version of the Old Testament, and is catalogued (in the Bodleian 
library) No. 3130. In this ms., translated from an ancient 
Hebrew copy, there is left in the middle of the page, a vacant 
space just = ay to the five verses expressed in the Samaritan ; 
and no such vacant space is left any where else through the 
whole s. ; excepting a space somewhat larger in the 27th chapter 
of Ecclesiasticus ; and one somewhat less in 2 Mace. chap. viii. 
The inference from this very remarkable circumstance, I leave to 
the learned reader.’ 

At the 19th verse of this same chapter (Exod. xx.) occurs 
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another passage which is found with slight variations in the 
Hebrew text of Deut. v. 4, 7, and xviii. 18-22. 


‘ And they said unto Moses, Behold the Lorp our God hath shewed 
us his great glory, and we have heard his voice out of the midst of the 
fire ; we have seen this day that God hath talked with man, and he is 
alive. Now, therefore, why should we die? for this great fire will 
consume us. If we hear any more the voice of the Lord our God, then 
we shall die. For who (is there) of all flesh, who hath heard the voice of 
the living God speaking out of the midst of the fire, as we (have) and 
hath lived? Go thou near, and hear all things which the Lord our 
God saith; and thou shalt speak unto us whatsoever the Lord our 
God shall say unto thee, and we will hear it and do it.’ 


This chapter contains another important addition in the Samari- 
tan text, at the close of the 21st verse. 


‘ And the Lord spoke unto Moses, saying, I have heard the voice of 
the words of this people, which they have spoken unto thee; all things 
are good which they have spoken. O that there were such a heart in 
them, that they might fear me, and observe my commandments, all 
their days! that it might be well with them, and with their children for 
ever. I will raise up a prophet to them out of the midst of their 
brethren, like unto thee ; and I will put my words into his mouth; and 
he shall speak unto them whatsoever I shall command him. But for 
the man that shall not hearken unto the words which he shall speak in 
my name, I will require it ofhim. But for the prophet that shall deal 
proudly in speaking words in my name, which I have not commanded 
him to speak ; and who shall speak in the name of strange gods, that 
Prophet shall die. But if thou shalt say in thy heart, how shall we 
know the word which the Lord hath not spoken? If the word which 
that prophet speaketh, in the name of the Lord, follow not, nor come to 
pass; this is the word which the Lord hath not spoken; the prophet 
hath spoken it presumptuously ; thou shalt not be afraid of him. Go 
thou, say unto them, Get ye into your tents again; but do thou stand 
here by me, and I will speak unto thee all the commandments, and the 
statutes and the judgments, which thou shalt teach them, that they may 
do them in the land, which I give them to possess it.’ (Compare Deut. 
v. 28-31, and xviii. 18-24.) 


Another addition to the Hebrew is found in the Samaritan 


text of Num. xiii. 1. Immediately after the word Paran, we 
read :— 


‘ And Moses said unto the children of Israel, Ye are come unto the 
mountain of the Amorites, which the Lord our God hath given us. 
Behold the Lord thy God hath set the land before thee; go up and 
possess it, as the Lord God of thy fathers hath said unto thee; fear not, 
neither be discouraged. And they came near unto Moses every one of 
them, and said, We will send men before us, and they shall search 
us out the land, and bring us word again, by what way we must 
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go up, and into what cities we shall come. And the saying pleased 
Moses well.’ 


These words occur in the Hebrew, Deut. i. 20-23. 
Another addition is found in Num. xx. 13; after the words 
‘he was sanctified in them,’ the Samaritan Mss. read :— 


‘And Moses said, O Lord Jehovah, thou hast begun to shew thy 
servant thy greatness, and thy mighty hand; for what God is there in 
heaven or in earth, that can do according to thy works, and according to 
thy might? I pray thee let me go over and see the good land that is 
beyond Jordan, that goodly mountain, and Lebanon. And the Lord 
said unto Moses; Let it suffice thee, speak no more unto me of this 
matter. Get thee up, &c.,’ as Deut. iii. 27, 28, except that Joshua is 
called in the Samaritan, ‘ Joshua the son of Nun.’ 


Immediately after occurs the following passage, which agrees 
with Deut. ii. 2-6. 


‘ And the Lord spake unto Moses, saying, Ye have compassed this 
mountain long enough, turn ye northward and command thou the 
people, saying, Ye are to pass through the coast of your brethren the 
children of Esau,’ &c., ending with ‘ that ye may drink.’ 


In the Samaritan text of Num. xiii. 34, occurs another addition 
which is found again in both texts of Deut. i. 27-33 :— 


‘ And the children of Israel murmured in their tents, and said because 
the Lord hated us, he hath brought us forth out of the land of Egypt, 
to deliver us into the hand of the Amorites to destroy us. Whither 
shall we go up? Even our brethren have discouraged our hearts, 
saying the people is greater and taller than we; the cities are great 
and walled up to heaven; and moreover, we have seen the sons of the 
Anakim there. And Moses said unto the children of Israel :—Dread 
not, neither be afraid of them,’ &c., as Deut. i. 30, 33, reading, ‘do 
not believe’ for ‘did not believe,’ in the 32nd verse; and ‘ goes’ for 
‘went,’ in the 33rd verse. 


A brief addition occurs also in the xxi. chap. of Num., between 
the 11th and 12th verses of our present text, which is found in 
Deut. ii. 9 :— 

* And the Lord said unto Moses, Use no hostility against Moab, and 
meddle not with them; for I will not give thee of their land for an 


inheritance, because I have given Ar unto the children of Lot for an 
inheritance.’ 


One somewhat longer occurs between the 12th and 13th verses 
of the same chapter, which is again found in Deut. ii. 17-19 :— 


‘ And the Lord spake unto Moses, saying, Thou art to pass over the 
border of Moab, which is Ar, and thou shalt come near over against 
the children of Ammon. Use no hostility against them, nor meddle 
with them; for I will not give thee of the land of the children of 
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Ammon, for an inheritance, because I have given it to the children of 
Lot for an inheritance.’ 


Again we meet with a passage at the end of the 20th verse, 
which occurs also in Deut. ii. 24, 25. 


‘ And the Lord said unto Moses, Rise ye up, take your journey and 
pass over the river Arnon ; behold I have given unto thy hand, Sihon, 
king of Heshbon, the Amorite, and his land. Begin to possess it, and 
contend with him in battle. I begin this day to put the dread of thee, 
and the fear of thee, upon the nations that are under the whole heavens ; 
who shall hear the report of thee, and shall tremble and be in anguish 
because of thee.’ 


Once more, near the end of the 22nd verse, we find, almost as 
in Deut. ii. 27-29 :— 

‘We will go along the king’s highway : I will not turn to the right 
hand, or to the left ; I will not turn into field, or into vineyard ; thou 
shalt sell me meat for money, that I may eat ; and thou shalt give me 
water for money, that I may drink. Only I will pass through on m 


feet, as the children of Esau, that dwelt in Seir, and the Moabites, that 
dwelt in Ar did to me.’ 


A similar variation to what is found in the speeches to Pharaoh, 
occurs in the Samaritan text of Num. xxxi. The address of 
Eleazar the priest, verse 21st, is first given as delivered to him b 
Moses ; and then as uttered by Eleazar himself to the Jewieh 
warriors—the want of the one speech in our Hebrew text, owing 
either to the same cause as that to which we attributed the omission 
of the speeches to Pharoah—the desire of brevity, or from what is 
termed homoioteleuton. It will be observed that both speeches 
end with the same words, ‘come into the camp; so that a 
transcriber having not written these words, and glancing back at 
his Ms., on seeing the same words a few lines below, perhaps 
fancied that it was there he had left off, and went on writing the 
following verse. 

Another addition occurs in Deut. ii. 7, which is also found in 
both texts, in Num. xx. 14, 17, 18 :— 


‘And I sent messengers to the king of Edom, saying, I will pass 
through thy land ; I will not turn into thy field, neither into thy vine- 
yard, neither will we drink the waters of thy wells. We will go by the 
king’s highway ; we will not turn to the right hand, nor to the left, 
until we have passed through thy borders. And he said, ‘Thou shalt 
not pass by me, lest I come out against thee with the sword.’ 


In the fifth chapter of Deuteronomy, at the close of the Deca- 
logue, the additional passage already given as occurring in Exod. 
xx. 17, is again found in precisely the same words. It is there- 
fore unnecessary to repeat it here. 
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The last repetition in the Sam. Pentateuch occurs Deut. x. at 
the 6th verse. It nearly agrees with Num. xxxiii. 30:— 

‘ And the children of Israel took their journey from Moseroth, and 
pitched their camp in Bene-Jaakan. Thence they journeyed, and pitched 
their camp in Jethabatha, a land of torrents of waters. When they 
were gone thence, they pitched their camp in Abarnea. When they 
were gone thence, they pitched their camp in Eziongaber. When they 
were gone thence, they pitched their camp in the desert of Sin, which 
is Kadesh. When there were gone thence, they pitched their camp in 
Mount Hor.’ 

The above are, we believe, all the repetitions in the Samaritan 
Pentateuch, not occurring in the modern Jewish text, except a few 
very brief instances which will afterwards be noticed. ‘The authen- 
ticity of these passages is a matter of real importance to all who 
entertain suitable reverence for the word of God. It is true that 
the same passages occur substantially elsewhere in the Pentateuch, 
but it still remains a serious consideration as to their being 
repeated, as in the Samaritan Pentateuch, or not. It is well 

known that a very large proportion of the New Testament consists 
entirely of repetitions. God must then have some object to answer 
in adopting this mode of writing; and if passages which God did 
not intend to be repeated are given twice, or if passages occur 
only once which he meant to be repeated, in either case an equal 
error is committed, and the Bible consequently is not the genuine 
and complete word of God. 

Modern critics have generally rejected these additions to the 
resent Hebrew text as interpolations of the Samaritan scribes. 
Vithout dogmatically pronouncing that they are genuine, it cer- 
tainly does appear to us that the probability is in favour of their 

authenticity. The judgment of the learned Walton appears to 
have been the same, although he hesitated to follow it. ‘As to 
the additions or repetitions,’ says he, ‘which are found in the 
Samaritan text, not in the Hebrew, the Samaritans have certainly 
some appearance of probability in favour of their books ; for since 
in many places certain things are related in the Hebrew codices, 
which, it is insmuated, are elsewhere previously written, but yet 
are not found in the Hebrew codices, it hence seems probable to 
suppose that certain things are wanting in the Hebrew codices. 
As when (Deut. i. 1) words are repeated which Moses had spoken 
with the Israelites, on the other side Jordan in the desert, which 
words, as though repeated, are subjoined in the following verses, 
yet such words spoken by Moses are nowhere else found in the 
Hebrew codices, but are contained in the Samaritan codex (Num. 
x. 10; Exod. xviii, 24). Still, as the authority of the Hebrew 
text is greater, and as it is not safe to depart from them unless 
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manifest necessity requires it, I think we should rather say that the 
transcribers of certain Samaritan codices suspected that these things 
were deficient in the Hebrew, and ought to be supplied.’ (Proleg., xi.) 

It should be added, that it is a strong circumstance in favour of 
these passages that a vast number of smaller additions to the 
Jewish text which are met with in the Samaritan books also occur 
in the Septuagint. We suppose there can be little doubt of the 
authenticity of these, since they must have existed in the Hebrew 
codices at the time the Greek version was executed, nearly three 
hundred years before the Christian era. But if the Jewish scribes 
have omitted all these minor passages, through negligence or design, 
it is by no means improbable that they have omitted the longer 
repetitions from similar causes. It is worthy of notice that there 
are still extant in our public libraries Hebrew manuscripts in which 
omissions of equal or greater length have been discovered. The 
laborious Kennicott, in his ‘ Dissertation on the state of the Hebrew 
Text,’ mentions the following instances:—In the Hebrew manu- 
script numbered 11, containing the Pentateuch, at Exod. xii. 15, 
no less than 153 words are omitted, a mistake evidently owing to 
what is termed homoioteleuton, for the same three words occur 
immediately before the omitted passage and at the very close of it. 
In ms. No. 2 there is an omission of 61 words in Ezek. vii. 4, &e. 
In the first Cambridge ms. 23 words are omitted at 2 Kings 
xvii. 25, &e. At Jer. xxix. 17, &c., 70 words are omitted. At 
Ezek. vii. 5, &c., above 60 words are omitted. In the second 
Cambridge ms. 47 words are omitted at 2 Kings i. 11.’ Dr. 
Kennicott adds, that he has ‘discovered many more instances’ 
during his ‘short acquaintance with mss.’ 

We must confess that, all things being considered, it does appear 
to us more probable that these repetitions are genuine portions of 
the word of God, omitted by mistake or otherwise by the Jewish 
scribes, than interpolations taken from other parts of the Penta- 
teuch by the Samaritans. The very ancient origin of this family 
of manuscripts renders it @ prior’ probable that some mistakes in 
the Jewish codices do not exist in these, and vice versé. Since the 
text of the Bible too is more complete according to the Samaritan 
manuscripts, and since there is reason to expect that in a book 
which is professedly a recapitulation of what had preceded, the 
speeches referred to as being spoken should be found in some pre- 
vious part of the Scriptures ; since, lastly, there is no adequate 
reason why the Samaritans should insert these passages, whilst 
their omission by the Jews might have occurred through the mere 
negligence of transcribers or the desire of brevity, we feel, with 
many ancient and modern Biblical scholars, strongly inclined to 
admit their full authenticity. : 
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Besides these repetitions of what had been previously stated, 
some few passages occur in the Samaritan text which are actual 
additions, not being met with elsewhere. Most of these are also 
found in the Septuagint version. 

In the tenth chapter of Numbers, ver. 10, is added as follows :— 


‘ And the Lord spake unto Moses saying, Ye have dwelt long enough 
in this mount, turn you and take your journey and go to the mouut of 
the Amorites, and to all the places nigh thereto in the plain, in the 
hills, and in the vale; to the south, and to the sea side, the land of the 
Canaanites and of Lebanon, unto the great river, the river Euphrates. 
Behold, I have set the land before you, go in and possess the land, which 
I have sworn unto your fathers, to Abraham, to Isaac, and to Jacob, to 
give to their seed after them.’ 


This passage certainly possesses strong claims to be received as 
authentic. It is apparently required by the context. In the 13th 
verse it is expressly said that they took their journey according to 
the commandment of the Lord by the hand of Moses. But unless 
the Samaritan text be authentic, where have we any mention of this 
. ‘ sac 9? a 

commandment of the Lord by the hand of Moses?’ It must be 
admitted then that strong reason exists for supposing that these 
verses have accidentally dropped from the Hebrew codex. 

Another instance occurs In Lev. xvii. 4, which reads thus in the 
Samaritan codices, as well as in the Septuagint version :— 

‘ And bringeth it not unto the door of the tabernacle of witness, that 
he may make it a burnt offering, or peace offering to the Lord, as an 
atonement for you (LL.XX acceptable), for an odour of a sweet smell : 
and he that slays it without, and does not bring it to the door of the 
tabernacle of the congregation to offer it, &c.’ 


The only other passage we shall adduce is one which occurs 
Num. iv. 14. After the words ‘and put to the staves of it,’ we 
have in the Samaritan, ‘and they shall take a cloth of scarlet, and 
they shall cover the laver and its base ; and they shall put it for a 
covering of badger’s skins, and they shall put them upon the staff.’ 

These are, we believe, all the principal variations of the Sama- 
ritan Pentateuch. But besides these there exist a vast number of 
minor discrepancies between the Samaritan and the Hebrew codices 
of the books of Moses. In more than a thousand instances, as 
Gesenius states, the ancient Greek version, termed the Septuagint, 
agrees with these Samaritan readings, in opposition to that of the 
Hebrew,— a strong presumption in favour of their authenticity. 

A careful investigation of the discrepancies referred to will 
enable us to arrange almost all of them under certain general 
classes, according to the particular causes which have probably 
occasioned the variations. 
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First. A vast number of these various lections consist of the acci- 
dental substitution of one Samaritan letter for another resembling 
it in form. ‘This source of error is of course one which exists in 
all languages; but the great similarity of certain letters in the 
Samaritan alphabet has exposed the manuscripts written in that 
language in an unusual degree to mistakes. The following cha- 
racters may be referred to in illustration of our remark :—3 and 4 
(9 and 4), x and n (& and #&), 3 and4(¥ and 4), » and y 
(nm and ym), and and) (x and x). We may refer to the fol- 
lowing as instances of this permutation of letters :— 3 and 4 are 
confounded Gen. xiii. 8, where we have (MS. Polyg.) naa» for 
pax; also, Gen. xxv. 27, spy: for apy’; and, Lev. vi. 12, apa for 
“pr. sandn are interchanged Gen. xix. 32, where we find y>:3n 
for }>:28. and are changed repeatedly. » and 4 are con- 
founded, Gen. i. 10, where we find nxn for nx; also, Gen. xlvii. 6, 
wn for wy. In many instances, too, we find the Vau written for 
He the article, and, on the contrary, the He substituted for the 
Vau conversivum futurt. See, for examples of the first, Gen. 
xxii. 9, and xxy. 13; and, for the second, see Gen. vii. 12, and 
xiv. 13. » and » are interchanged, Gen. xxv. 29, where we have 
ary) for 47; also Lev. xiii. 34. 

Secondly.—When a transcriber wrote from the dictation of 
another, the similarity in sound of certain letters would also 
occasion mistakes ; especially when they happened to be indis- 
tinctly pronounced. The gutturals, for example, must have 
sounded very nearly alike. Yod and vau too, being probably 
somewhat similar in pronunciation, would often be interchanged. 
After the Hebrew ceased to be a vernacular language, this last 
source of error, similarity of sound, must have operated to a 
greater extent than ever. 

Thirdly.—It needs hardly be stated that the Samaritan Pen- 
tateuch must necessarily have escaped the influence exerted by the 
Masoretic system of punctuation. It is generally considered, 
that the Bdews vowel-points were invented somewhere between 
the fifth and the tenth centuries after Christ ; and as they came 
into use, they gradually supplanted the ahevi letters, which before 
served as matres lectionis. tn proof of this it may be stated, that 
the ancient manuscripts have these letters in many places where they 
are wanting in all the later codices. ‘The old mss.,’ says Kenni- 
cott, ‘are very valuable, as they contain many of the ahevi letters, 
called the matres lectionis ; which, as the Rabbinical punctuation 
began more and more to obtain, and, at last, to be writ at the 
same time with the letters of the text, began more and more to be 
omitted for expedition in writing, and to be supplied with their 
respective points.’ Lence it is obvious, as none of the Samaritan 
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Mss. are written with points, we may expect to find the ahevi 
letters ym expressed in many places, where they have disappeared 
from our present mss.; and still more from our printed text. 
More than a hundred instances of omissions of this kind have 
fallen under our own notice; and it is undoubtedly the most 
striking characteristic of the Samaritan text. 

Fourthly.—The last source of variation between the Samaritan 
and Hebrew Mss. of the Pentateuch consists of those which have 
been occasioned by the striking resemblance between certain letters 
in the Hebrew alphabet; especially 3 and 3, 3 and 3, and, » 
and 4, 7 and n, and, as formerly written, 5 and ». This charac- 
teristic of the Hebrew language has been insisted on by all 
who have written on the Biblical criticism of the Old Testament, 
as the fruitful source of many of the errors which disfigure the 
Jewish mss. 

To the combined operation of these causes, are attributable, so 
far as we can judge, nearly all the numerous verbal discrepancies 
of that invaluable document, the Samaritan Pentateuch. They 
appear to have arisen, with some exceptions, altogether from 
accident or negligence rather than design; and can be easily 
traced in almost every instance to the natural influence of one or 
the other of the above named sources of error. 

All who possess any knowledge of this ancient codex must be 
aware, that the celebrated Hebrew Lexicographer Gesenius, pub- 
lished many years ago an Essay on the Samaritan Pentateuch, in 
which a very different estimate of that ancient document is given. 
This eminent critic considers the nature of the Samaritan read- 
ings to be such, that no critical reliance can be placed upon them, 
and represents them all, or very nearly all, designed corruptions, 
arising either from the want of grammatical or exegetical knowledge ; 
or from conformity to the Samaritan dialect ; or the attempt to 
remove obscurities.” 

We have given the dissertation of Gesenius the most careful 
examination, and are enabled to say that his statements have 
proved almost entirely destitute of any solid foundation. The 
importance of the subject, and the reputation which the Essay of 
Gesenius has acquired, render it necessary here to enter upon a 
somewhat full investigation of the book. We crave the reader’s 
indulgence, in now stating with as much brevity as possible the 
arguments of that distinguished critic, and attempting to point out 
the obvious fallacies which they involve. 

After stating it as his opinion that the five books of Moses were 
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not written by him, but were composed at the period of the 
Babylonish captivity ; and denying the antiquity of the Samaritan 
characters—two of the greatest errors which a critic could possibly 
commit, and the latter of which he was afterwards obliged to 
retract; Gesenius then proceeds to the consideration of the 
Samaritan codex. ‘The readings in which, where it differs from the 
Hebrew text, are distributed by him into eight different classes, — 
according to the sources to which, in his estimation, they should 
be ascribed. 

I. The first class consists of such as have been altered by the 
Samaritan transcribers, in order to conform them to the common 
law of grammar. 

Now, in the name of common sense, we must protest against 
this uncalled for, and most improbable assertion—involving, as it 
clearly does, a complete petitio principii. Where two Mss., or 
two recensions of a s. lie before us, one disfigured by gramma- 
tical errata, the other almost, or entirely free from such blemishes, 
who could ever think of pronouncing the former the more genuine 
of the two, on account of those very blunders! There can be 
little doubt that, in numberless cases, errors that have crept into 
ancient Mss. have been corrected by the scribes ; but to found a 
charge of wilful corruption against the Samaritans, on the ground 
that their Mss. are comparatively free from those gross gramma- 
tical blunders which disfigure the Jewish codices, is contrary to 
every sound and enlightened principle of criticism. 

But the variations are capable of ample explanation on other 
grounds. Almost all the instances adduced is Gesenius, under 
this head, have manifestly arisen from the operation of the 
Masoretic system of vine already referred to, in having 
led to the disappearance of the A/evi letters (mx) from the 
Hebrew codices. Of the few remaining examples, some consist of 
instances of the second general principle to which we have adverted 
—the substitution of one guttural for another. It is worthy of 
remark, too, that the Rabbinical notes in the margin of our 
Hebrew Bibles, in some cases, give the very readings which 
Gesenius condemns as corruptions, as undoubtedly the original 
and correct one ! 

II. The second class of Samaritan lections according to Gese- 
nius’ division, consists of such as have sprung, as he conceives, 
from the reception of some marginal gloss into the text. The 
charge is however at the very outset virtually nullified by the 
admission that a considerable part of these supposed glosses are 
also found in the Septuagint Greek version. The only bond of 
connection between the Septuagint version and the Samaritan 
codex, that has ever been discovered, is the Hebrew itself. 
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Wherever therefore a reading is common to both those docu- 
ments, the inference naturally is, that at the time of their origin 
the Jewish mss. exhibited the same lection. 

In attempting to fix the charge of wilful corruption on the Sama- 
ritan scribes, Gesenius adduces, under this class of variations, alto- 
gether about sixty examples. Some few of these do really seem to 
be glosses, but their number is very small, scarcely one-tenth of 
the whole. Nor is it quite fair to attribute the alteration of the 
text, even in these cases, to design. The gloss in the margin of 
the ms. was probably at some time mistaken for the true reading 
by a transcriber, and thus eventually gained admission into the text. 

The remaining fifty-three, whether correct or not, are certainly 
not to be ascribed to interpretations of the Samaritan scribes. 
Fourteen of them are confirmed by the Septuagint, and occa- 
sionally by the Syriac and other versions, and may therefore be 
safely considered as the original reading. Eight of the rest consist 
in merely the presence of the Ahevi letters. Four more have, in 
all probability, been occasioned by transcribers mistaking one 
Ahevi letter for another resembling it in sound. In two other 
instances the Samaritan mss. vary. ‘The remainder are obviously 
mere various readings, such as are met with in every book of the 
Hebrew Bible. Gesenius does not pretend that they are Samari- 
tanisms, nor have they any resemblance to glosses or inter- 
pretations. 

III. The next class of various readings enumerated by Gesenius 
consists of those in which the vulgar text presents some difficulty, 
real or apparent, which the Samaritans have, as he thinks, attempted 
to remove by a slight change of letters. 

Under this head we have thirty-nine passages brought forward, 
of which number about one-half are found in the Septuagint pre- 
cisely as in the Samaritan mss. Instead of inferring from this 
circumstance that originally the Hebrew codex agreed with the 
Samaritan in these passages, strange to say, Gesenius sets them 
all down as alike corruptions intentionally introduced by the 
Samaritan scribes! 

Besides those passages, in which the Septuagint version agrees 
with the Samaritan Mss., as do occasionally the other ancient ver- 
sions and the Chaldee Targums, there are two instances in which 
certain Hebrew ss. retain the reading presented in the Sama- 
ritan codices. In one or two other cases it is only some of the 
Samaritan mss. which contain the various lection, the remainder 
agreeing with the present Hebrew text. Two other instances con- 
sist of the presence of an Ahevi letter, where the Masorets have 
dropped it since the prevalence of the vowel-points. The remain- 
ing instances are nothing but various readings of the most obvious 
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character. For example, the third instance is a», inserted where 
the Hebrew has }; the fifth is a. changed into a4; the sixth 
is simply xb for i$; the tenth and thirteenth are both instances of 
the omission of a+. The twenty-fifth is a n and y interchanged ; 
the twenty-seventh is the substitution of a letter in two places for 
another very similar, 4 for >; the thirty-first is similarly the sub- 
stitution of 4 for +. It must be patent to every reader that the 
extreme similarity of the letters which have been here interchanged 
amply accounts for these variations between the Hebrew and Sama- 
ritan manuscripts. Nor do we think that the learned author will 
be found to have added to his reputation by bringing, on such 
puerile grounds, a charge of wilful corruption against the Sama- 
ritan scribes. 

IV. The fourth division of Gesenius consists of those variations 
in which, in his opinion, the Samaritan copy has been corrected or 
supplied from parallel places. ‘It is obvious,’ he observes, ‘ that 
the Samaritan critics have taken care that nothing should be 
wanting in the sacred text which seemed to be required for the 
full enunciation of the text.’ (§ xii. p. 45.) 

The most numerous class of passages under this division is that 
of capital names of persons and places, which, in the Samaritan 
Mss., are uniformly spelt alike wherever they occur. For instance, 
Jethro is always Sucve, instead of being sometimes Jether, as it is 
in the Hebrew of Exod. iv. 18. Joshua is always Joshua, instead 
of being occasionally Hosea, as the Hebrew reads in Deut. xxxii. 
44; and Jashub is always Jashub, instead of being Job occa- 
sionally, as it is in the Hebrew of Gen. xlvi. 13. That this fact 
should be adduced by Gesenius as a proof of corruption on the part 
of the Samaritans is really inexplicable to us. 

One of the instances given under this fourth class is the word 
mon for m3, Exod. xxi. 25. This is certainly an error of the 
scribes, but whether wilful or not can hardly be determined. The 
next is 2xn for +N, Ley. xi. 13, evidently an error, but easily 
accounted for from the fact that the word yb>xn occurs several 
times in the previous verses. Another instance is from Lev. xiv. 
44 and 48, where mea is read for the word nyp, through the negh- 
gence of the scribes. Once more, the words ‘and put it on her 
face,’ i. e., the necklace or jewel, are found in the Samaritan copy, 
where Abram’s servant meets with Rebekah. These words are 
not in the present Hebrew text, nor were they there when the 
Seventy interpreters executed the Greek version ; but how can we 
hence infer that they formed no part of the original text ? 

With the exception of these fowr instances all the passages 
adduced by the learned critic under this division as proofs that the 


Samaritans have wilfully corrupted their copy of the Pentateuch, 
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are found precisely the same in the Septuagint,—-a version made 
directly from the Hebrew text, nearly three hundred years before 
the Christian era. Some of these variations consist of long clauses 
added to the present Hebrew, yet al are found word for word the 
same in both these ancient documents,—the one dating nearly two 
thousand six hundred years ago, the other more than two thousand 
one hundred years ago. It certainly does appear to us incon- 
ceivable that this perfect agreement could subsist between these 
different copies of the Pentateuch if the Samaritans had altered 
their text. It is not pretended that the Seventy used a Sama- 
ritan Mss. in translating the Pentateuch. The only possible way 
then of accounting for this remarkable agreement between two 
separate and independent witnesses to the Hebrew text is, that the 
readings in question were found in the Jewish codices previous to 
the Christian era, but that they have since, from accident or 
design, been changed. 

V. The fifth class of variations enumerated by Gesenius con- 
sists of those lengthened additions which are contained in the 
Samaritan copy, and which he pronounces as unquestionably inter- 
polations made by the Samaritan scribes. 

As the principal of these additions have been already given and 
commented on in the previous pages, it will be unnecessary to repeat 
them here. The only real argument which Gesenius has brought 
against these passages, is one derived from the occurrence of the 
word mwx, ‘women, in Gen. xxvili., which, he says, is never found 
in the earlier books of the Old Testament, nv’; being invariably 
used. To us it appears so improbable, that out of a number of 
long passages, amounting altogether to several chapters, only one 
questionable word should be found, had these been, indeed, inter- 
polated by the Samaritans, that this very circumstance appears to 
be rather an argument in favour of their authenticity. 

VI. The next class of various readings, according to the division 
adopted by Gesenius, consists of those places where the sense of the 
words is plain and perspicuous, but they contained, he thinks, some- 
thing objectionable to the Samaritan scribes, which led them to alter 
the text according to their prejudiced views. 

Under this head the learned critic refers, first, to the variations 
which occur in enumerating the ages of the patriarchs. It is well 
known to all biblical critics that considerable discrepancy exists 
between the three most ancient documents which contain the book 
of Genesis, the Hebrew, the Samaritan, and the Septuagint version, 
as to the ages of both the antediluvian and postdiluvian fathers. 
It would be quite out of place, towards the close of this article, to 
enter upon a disquisition relative to sacred chronology. Let it 
suffice to say, that if the Samaritan figures are wrong, the Hebrew 
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figures are still more so, if any dependence is to be placed on those 
who have made the subject of sacred chronology their especial 
study. It is, we believe, generally admitted that the Septuagint 
chronology is far more trustworthy than either the Samaritan or 
the Hebrew ; and we need scarcely say, that the Samaritan text 
agrees much more closely with the Septuagint than does the 
Hebrew. In the present day, therefore, this variation of the Sa- 
maritan from the Hebrew text is an argument for, rather than 
against it. We ought, however, to be very cautious how we 
impute any difference in numbers, as Gesenius does, to wilful cor- 
ruption on the part of transcribers, as Jerome declares that in 
ancient times they were denoted by J/etters, and those written ex- 
ceedingly minute. Wherever these letters happened to be such as 
resembled others, mistakes were almost inevitable—not from de- 
sign, but the mere imperfection of human faculties. 

In all the other instances adduced by Gesenius in this section, 
we must confess that the Samaritan readings appear to be correct, 
and the Hebrew wrong. Indeed, the testimonies of the Septua- 
gint and the New Testament are decidedly in favour of their 
authenticity. 

In Exod. xii. 40, we read—‘ Now the sojourning of the children 
of Israel, who dwelt in Egypt, was four hundred and thirty years.’ 
Instead of which the Samaritan has ~—‘The sojourning of the 
children of Israel, and their fathers who dwelt in the land of 
Canaan and in the land of Egypt, was four hundred and thirty 
years.. The Septuagint supports the Samaritan text, which is 
confirmed also by Josephus (Antiq., lib. ii, cap. 15, § 2). * They 
(the Israelites) left Egypt in the month Xanthicus, on the fifteenth 
day in the 430th year after our Father Abraham had entered 
Canaan.’ (Compare also Gal. iii. 17.) We think with every 
impartial critic the united testimony of these authorities will be 
considered decisive against the Hebrew text. Our learned author, 
however, true to his resolve to convict the Samaritan scribes of 
corruption, pronounces the Masoretic text correct, and the Sama- 
ritan wrong. 

Three other passages complete the list under this head, Gen. 
ii. 2; xxix. 3 and 8; and Exod. xxiv. 10. The first is, in the 
Hebrew— And on the seventh day God ended his work which he 
had made.’ The Samaritan reads ‘the sixth day’ instead of ‘ the 
seventh.’ So does the Septuagint. As a matter of fact we know 
that God finished his nal of creation, not on the seventh, but on 
the sizth day. For after enumerating the last work of creative 
power it is said—‘ the evening and the morning were the sixth 
day,’ Gen. i. 31. The error in the Hebrew was probably occa- 
sioned by the words ‘seventh day,’ in the next line catching the 
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eye of the scribe. This is far more likely than that the Samari- 
tans and the Seventy should both agree in corrupting the same 
text. 

In the next passage the Hebrew is as follows (Gen. xxix. 3, 8), 
‘ Thither were all the flocks gathered, and they rolled the stone 
from the well’s mouth, and watered the sheep, and put the stone 
again upon the well’s mouth’ (ver. 3). But at the 8th verse we 
read—‘ We cannot until all the flocks be gathered together, and 
till they roll the stone from the well’s mouth ; then we water the 
sheep’ (ver. 8). Here is an evident contradiction. In the third 
verse it is said, ‘all the flocks were gathered thither ;’ and in the 
8th it is by implication stated that the flocks were not gathered, and 
on this account the sheep were not yet watered. ‘The Samaritan 
text has the word oynin, shepherds, for the word nya, flocks, in 
the 3rd verse, which removes all difficulty. The two words, it will 
be observed, are so similar in the Hebrew, that a mistake might 
readily be made by the Jewish scribes. The Lxx. reads ‘ shep- 
herds’ for ‘ flocks” in the 8th verse. 

The last passage in this division is Exod. xxiv. 11. The varia- 
tion here in the Samaritan is, that the word nx‘) is substituted for 


reads with the Hebrew here. 

VIL. The seventh class of variations, a very large and important 
one, consists of those passages in which the ancient pure Hebraism 
of the Pentateuch has been conformed—as Gesenius alleges—to 
their own idiom by the Samaritan scribes. 

1. The first division here consists of instances of the permutation 
of the gutturals and Ahevi letters. We are disposed to think there 
is much truth in this allegation. It is an admitted characteristic 
of the Samaritan dialect, that the gutturals are frequently inter- 
changed. With regard to the remainder of this long section, we 
cannot but think it a signal failure. 

2. The second class of alleged Samaritanisms is that of pronouns. 
The first example here adduced is that of sn, thou (fem.), found 
Gen. xii. 12, xiii. 24, xlvii. 39. But who does not know that this 
is a genuine Hebrew word, only more ancient than the form my? 
Even Gesenius himself, in his Manual Lexicon, where he had pro- 
bably no hypothesis to defend, gives just the opposite account of 
this pronoun. ‘Non dubitandum,’ says he, ‘quin genuina sit, 
atque adeo primaria et antiquior quam postea negligentior vulgi 
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pronunciatio decurtavit in AN. Jod in fine additum sextis muliebris 
nota est.” (In verb. smx.) 

The plural pronoun ;py which is found Gen. xxxi. 6, is styled 
a Samaritanism by Gesenius with no more truth than the last. It 
is a genuine Hebrew word. ‘The suffix 4x for 4 occurring Gen. 
xxii. 2, xii. 16, is also objected to, on the same ground. But this 
is not a Samaritan suffix at all. It occurs too in the Hebrew text 
(Hosea iv. 6). We have next about a dozen examples of the oc- 
currence of +» for 7. Here we find simply additional instances 
of the Yod, one of the Ahevi letters, being dropped in consequence 
of the introduction of the Masoretic system of vowel-points. The 
same remark applies to the following examples of pretended Sama- 
ritanisms ; o° for p=; wy for j-, Lastly, the termination 79 for 
33, found Deut. xxxii. 3, and Num. xvi. 13 has no manner of con- 
nection with the Samaritan language, which substitutes }) for this 
ending. It is impossible that Gesenius could be ignorant of these 
things, when he wrote his Essay, and it appears to us not altogether 
fair and honest to sit down and deliberately pen this attack upon 
the Samaritan scribes, knowing at the same time that many of his 
statements were pure fabrications. 

3. The next class of variations adduced under the general head of 
Samaritanisms are those which are adopted in declining the pre- 
terite. Here, too, all the instances given by Gesenius, with the 
exception of four, consist simply of the presence of a Yod (+), where, 
in all probability, it has been dropped by the Masorets. In the 
remaining four, the sole variation is the x substituted for another 
Ahevi letter the n. It is just possible that this change may be 
indeed a Samaritanism, but the similar pronunciation of the two 
letters x and 7 appears to us quite as likely to have occasioned the 
discrepancy. 

It is then stated, that verbs of the form ‘y are written more fully 
in the preterite and participle of the conjugation Kad, than in the 
Hebrew text. But here we have only another proof of the exten- 
sive operation of the principle to which we have traced so many of 
the discrepancies in the two copies of the Pentateuch. The letter 
x, one of the matres lectionis, is still retained in the Samaritan copy, 
where it has been dropped by the Masorets. 

The principal other instances mentioned under this head are 
those of verbs of the form 45 having the Yod frequently at the end 
of the infinitive, future, and participle instead of the mn. It is pos- 
sible that the similarity of sound may have occasioned this permu- 
tation of letters ; but as the Samaritan mode of conjugating verbs 
ee in the third radical is to substitute the » for the x or 7 in 
the Kal, it is certainly not unlikely that these variations have been 
insensibly introduced by the scribes of that nation. 
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4. The last class of examples under this head is, we cannot but 
think, for the most part a signal failure. It includes, 1. nouns of 
the form 5yp which are written byp. 2. Adjectives of the form 
Sipp which very frequently are written bp, and 3. Words ending 
in \ which are sometimes written x. Here we need scarcely re- 
mind the reader, that the operation of the principles already laid 
down, is amply sufficient to account for these various readings, 
most of them being the retention of the Ahevi letters (nx) after 
they had been dropped by the Masorets. 

The remainder of this section, the most important in the work, 
is occupied with individual examples of alleged Samaritanisms. 
The first thirteen are simply instances of the presence of the Yods 
where it has disappeared from the Hebrew text. The six next 
variations consist of the nm substituted for the mn, the extreme resem- 
blance of these two letters being doubtless the sole cause. We 
have then several instances of the retention of one of the Ahevi 
letters, the Vau, after the introduction of the Masoretic system of 
punctuation. Almost all the remaining examples are of a similar 
nature. We would not deny but that some of them may be consi- 
dered as Samaritanisms ; but it is at least doubtful. The influence 
of the vowel-points upon the Hebrew mss. is quite sufficient, we 
think, to account for all of them. 

VUI. The eighth and concluding class of variations comprises 
those passages which, according to Gesenius, have been conformed 
to the hermeneutics and domestic worship of the Samaritan nation. 

He here refers, first, to the four places in which the name of God, 
Elohim, is construed with a singular verb, although, as is well 
known, the word itself is plural. The passages are Gen. xx. 13, 
xxxi. 53, xxxv. 7, and Exod. xxii. 9. 

Here we find Gesenius again assuming, that the Hebrew reading 
is correct, in these four places, and then founding upon this assump- 
tion a charge of corruption against the Samaritan copyists. We 
would ask, how is it possible to know that the Sev ss. have 
here retained the original text? As matter of fact, they do not 
all agree in reading the plural verb here, and such being the case, 
it is the part of sound and enlightened criticism to suspend our 
decision until further evidence is found. 

Gesenius next expresses his conviction, that other passages have 
been altered by the Samaritans, under the influence of extreme 
reverence for the Patriarchs, in illustration of which he mentions 
Gen. xlix. 7, where wy is changed into >4~:—‘ great is their 
wrath,’ for ‘cursed is their wrath.’ Here is evidently a mere mistake 
of some copyist, Samaritan or Jewish, as the reader will at once 
admit, on observing the extreme resemblance, in both languages, 
between the letters which have been interchanged, especially the 
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Daleth and Resh, which in Hebrew are (7 and 4), and in Samari- 
tan (= and 4). 

The learned author proceeds to notice, next, the Huphemisms of 
the Samaritan codex ; that is, places in which words which were 
considered indelicate, have been changed into others less objection- 
able. It is not unlikely, we think, that this charge is founded in 
truth. But, as appears to us, much may be said in extenuation of 
the deed. Nor would it be at all fair or just to infer from this 
admission the probability that the Samaritan scribes have also been 
the authors of the other variations which exist between their copy 
of the Pentateuch and that of the Jews. 

The last particular we have to notice, is the well known passage 
Deut. xxvii. 4, in which it is alleged the Samaritans have sub- 
stituted ‘ Mount Gerizim’ for ‘ Mount bal. It is not our 
intention here to renew the protracted discussion which has taken 
place on this text. Suffice it to say, that numerous arguments, 
which are at least plausible, have been adduced by the learned in 
defence of the Samaritan reading. If, however, we decide, that the 
Hebrew text is correct here, it by no means follows, as some have 
maintained, that the fact of the Samaritans having altered the 
text here, proves that the other variations in their codex are also 
wilful corruptions. Against this probable corruption on the part 
of the Samaritans, should be set the equally probable corruption of 
the Hebrew text in other places by the Jews themselves. (See 
No. II. of this Journal p. 255.) 

We have thus examined at some length the whole of the objec- 
tions brought against the Samaritan Pentateuch, by, undoubtedly, 
the ablest, and most learned opponent, that ever assailed that 
venerable document. Without pretending, that all his numerous 
charges are wholly destitute of truth, we think it will be evident 
from the foregoing pages, that this celebrated work abounds in 
rash assumptions and unfair accusations ; and that, as a whole, it 
is a signal failure. 

A vast number of passages adduced by Gesenius, as instances of 
wilful corruption on the part of the Samaritans, are, as we have 
seen, clearly assignable to the mistakes of copyists. The remark- 
able similarity between several letters in the Samaritan, as well as 
in the Hebrew language, is such that no human care could possibl 
have preserved the manuscripts from numerous errors, a ae 
this circumstance is never once referred to by the learned author. 
Another obvious source of many variations in the Samaritan text 
is likeness of sownd, which occasioned mistakes in hearing when 
acopyist wrote from the dictation of another. This cause, it is 
well known, operates more powerfully in the Hebrew than in 
almost any other language, on account of the guttwrals, which are 
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less distinguishable in sound than any other class of letters. About 
forty instances of supposed corruption, adduced by Gesenius, are 
probably assignable to this cause. 

But by far the principal source of those numerous variations in 
the Samaritan text on which Gesenius has founded his charge of 
wilful corruption, as already observed, is the retention of the 
Alevi letters, after the Masoretic system of punctuation had led to 
their omission in the Hebrew mss. Bishop Marsh has given a 
very lucid account of the gradual introduction of this practice :— 
‘There is a source of various readings,’ says that accomplished 
scholar, ‘in the Hebrew mss. which appears to have been equally 
productive with all the other sources put together, namely, the 
difference in the mode of writing certain Hebrew words. It is to 
be observed that the letters Aleph, Vau, and Yod, are denominated 
matres lectionis from their utility in instructing the reader of an 
unpointed ms. how to ——— the words, in which those letters 
are contained. But after the introduction of the vowel-points, the 
letters Vau and Yod became less necessary, and they were con- 
sidered chiefly as props, or fulera (as they are called) to those 
points, with which they are usually accompanied. When manu- 
scripts therefore were written with points, those letters were some- 
times inserted, sometimes omitted, and apparently at the discretion 
of the copyist. Where they are inserted, the words are said to be 
plené scripta ; where they are omitted, the words are said to be 
defective scripta. Now variations of this kind are only various 
modes of writing the same word, and seem to be no more entitled to 
a place among various readings, than the orthographical differ- 
ences in the Greek manuscripts, which neither Walton, nor Mill, 
nor Wetstein, nor Griesbach, have thought worthy of their notice.” 
Such is the account of this matter given by this learned critic. 
Will it be believed then, that, of the passages brought forward by 
Gesenius, as so many undoubted instances of designed corruption 
on the part of the Eennilion scribes, upwards of ONE HUNDRED 
consist simply in the presence of one of the Ahevé letters, where 
it has disappeared from the Jewish manuscripts? Incredible as it 
may appear, more than a hundred variations, which are ascribed 
with great ostentation by this celebrated critic to all imaginable 
causes—at one time to Samaritanisms; at another, to attempts 
to remove solacisms of speech, or obscurities of meaning ; and then 
again, to the desire to conform the language to the hermeneutics, 
and domestic worship of the Samaritan nation ; when examined by 
this simple test, all resolve themselves into ‘various modes of 
writing the same word ; and, so far are they from being, as pre- 
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tended, proofs of undoubted corruption on the part of the Samaritan 
scribes, that they ‘are no more entitled to a place among various 
readings, than the orthographical differences in the Greek manu- 
scripts, which neither Walton, nor Mill, nor Wetstein, nor Griesbach 
have thought worthy of their notice !’ 

It only remains to advert to one other argument already men- 
tioned, as confirming the variations of the Samaritan text—the 
remarkable agreement between its readings, and the Greek Septua- 
gint, where one differ from the Hebrew. Gesenius fully admits 
this important fact, and makes every effort to account for it. After 
enumerating two other hypotheses, the difficulties attending which, 
in his opinion, are such as to prevent their adoption, he propounds 
the following theory : ‘That the Septuagint version, as well as the 
Samaritan text, were made from Hebrew codices like themselves ; 
but following a recension of the Pentateuch different from that 
which afterwards obtained public authority in Palestine ; but that 
the Samaritan copy was afterwards greatly corrupted and —— 
lated by ignorant men.’ (p. 14.) Here, it will be observed, all is 
mere conjecture, and that of the most improbable kind, unaccom- 
= by the slightest evidence. The origin of the Samaritan 

entateuch, it is now agreed, dates from the captivity of the ten 
tribes, (Kitto, Cyelop., Art. Samaritans,) and that at this early 

eriod, two widely different editions of the books of Moses could 

ave existed is altogether incredible. Only seven hundred years 
had elapsed from the death of the great lawgiver, so that the very 
copy of the ‘law’ written ‘ ry the hand of Moses’ himself, in all 
probability still remained. The theory of Gesenius, therefore, that 
two such very opposite recensions of the Pentateuch—containing 
some thousandsof various lections—existed only seven centuries after 
its promulgation, must, we think, be dismissed as altogether unten- 
able. ‘* Weare thus brought to the conclusion, that the Samaritan 
as well as the Jewish copy originally flowed from the autograph of 
Moses. The two constitute, in fact, different recensions of the same 
work, and coalesce in point of antiquity.’ (Kitto, Cyclop.) 

The remarkable agreement, then, between the Greek version 
and the Samaritan Pentateuch, in more than two thousand pas- 
sages, in opposition to the Hebrew manuscripts, is a circumstance 
that merits the attention of every sincere student of the Word of 
God. The only possible way of accounting for it is upon the prin- 
ciple that these ancient documents agreed with the copies of ‘ the 
law’ in use at the time they were written, and that the Hebrew 
manuscripts were subséquently altered, either from mistake or 
design, And none can fail, we think, to acknowledge in this 
agreement between two perfectly independent and most ancient 
witnesses, a powerful argument in favour of the Samaritan text. 
VOL, I1V.—NO. VIII. yA 
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By those who are aware of the influence which the Essay of 
Gesenius has exerted on the opinions of the learned, the foregoing 
attempt to expose its mistakes will not be considered a work of 
supererogation. To any who may be unacquainted with the views 
entertained in the present day on this deeply interesting subject, 
we offer the following brief remarks, by two of the most eminent 
modern critics—the one, alas! just departed to his final rest—Dr. 
Davidson and Moses Stuart. ‘The former says :—‘ On the whole, 
this codex used by the Samaritans cannot for a moment be put in 
comparison with the Hebrew, nor used at all as a source of emen- 
dation. Its deviations from the other recension of the Pentateuch 
have so much the appearance of design, that they cannot be allowed 
to modify or set aside the readings of the Jewish codex. In gene- 
ral we can easily trace the object of their peculiarities, and the 
motives to which they owe their origin.’ ded again, ‘ Gesenius 
has shown that very little value is to be assigned to the charac- 
teristic features of the text. In the course of a very able investi- 
gation, he has proved that no critical reliance can be placed upon 
it... . In consequence of this masterly dissertation, few will be 
disposed to set much value on its characteristic readings. ts 
credit in the critical world is now destroyed.’* The celebrated 
American critic uses similar language. In a review of Gesenius’s 
Essay, inserted in the Biblical Repository, he says :—‘He has settled 
the question (it would seem, for ever settled it) about the authority 
of the Samaritan Pentateuch, compared with that of the Hebrew; 
or rather he has shown, as we shall see, the nature of the various 
readings exhibited by the Samaritan Pentateuch to be such, that 
we can place no critical reliance upon them. ... The result of 
Gesenius’s labours has been, so far as we know, to ruin the credit 
of the Samaritan Pentateuch, as an authentic source of correcting 
the Hebrew records ; a result of no small importance, considering 
the thousands of places in which it differs from the Hebrew, and 
the excessive value which has been set upon it, by critics of great 
note, in different parts of Europe.’ 

Such are the sentiments commonly entertained, in the present 
day, with reference to the Samaritan copy of the Law. But if we 
have succeeded in defending that ancient document from the attacks 
of Gesenius, it will once more, we trust, resume its place in the 
estimation of the learned and devout. We are far from entertain- 
ing that extravagant idea of the value of the Samaritan Pentateuch 
which some critics have professed. Neither, on the other hand, do we 
consider that its readings are necessarily to be rejected where they 
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differ from the Hebrew text. The truth, as usual, lies between the 
two extremes, and cannot, perhaps, be better expressed than in the 
words of an eminent critic already quoted. ‘Upon the whole,’ 
says Bishop Marsh, ‘the two Pentateuchs are more nearly equal 
for purposes of criticism, than the advocates of either have com- 
monly supposed ; and wherever their readings are different, the 
genume reading must be determined by other arguments than those 
which are founded on a supposed intrinsic superiority of one to the 
other.” W. E. T. 


f Lectures on the Criticism of the Bible, p. 257. Cambridge. 1828. 
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THE SINAITIC INSCRIPTIONS. 





Tue task we propose to ourselves in the present paper is certainly 
an ungracious one. There is something very alluring to the 
imagination in the hypothesis that there are extant in the present 
day the identical writings of Moses or his contemporaries, and 
that we may interpret these documents, and so read in the very 
handwriting of the ancient people of God the record of their 
early history before they were settled in the promised land. En- 
thusiastic minds seem to find here a new proof—an ocular de- 
monstration—of the genuineness of the writings of Moses, and 
we can easily excuse warmth of expression on the part of those 
who have convinced themselves that these written rocks are 
irrefragable monuments of the truth of the biblical records. Yet, 
after all, the cause of truth is not really served by arguments 
which will not stand the test of critical examination, and, un- 
gracious as our task is, we believe it is a useful one. It is well 
that we should know, if indeed the fact is so, that this supposed 
evidence is not to be relied on. We do but injure the cause we 
wish to serve if we attempt to uphold it by feeble, much more by 
false arguments. It is from no cursory examination of the copies 
of these inscriptions and of their literature that we have come to 
the decided conviction that the theory propounded by Mr. Forster, 
in his work entitled ‘ The Voice of Israel from the Rocks of Sinai,’ 
is utterly untenable. We propose in this paper to give our reasons 
for this assertion. An account of Mr. Forster’s book has already 
appeared in this Journal, and we shall endeavour, as far as_pos- 
sible, not to repeat what was there stated. The author of that 
paper, however, looks more favourably on Mr. Forster’s theory 
than the present writer can do; and it may be in some cases 
needful to repeat statements which were there brought forward, 
in order to put them in a different light. 

We will in the first instance examine the alleged decyphering 
of these ancient documents, waiving for the present any general 
or historical considerations that militate against the theory. And 
here our first objection is to the alphabet. Mr. Forster lays down, 
‘as the only sound and safe rule of experimental decypherment, 
the following simple canon: that, in comparing an unknown with 
known alphabets, letters of the same known forms be assumed to 
possess the same known powers’ (p. 45). Mr. Forster anticipates 
that this canon would be objected to with regard to Western lan- 
guages, but thinks that, ‘however in Greece and the idioms of the 
West this rnle might prove uncertain, there was in the nature of the 
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case a moral assurance of its certainty and safety in the opposite 
quarter, arising from the unchanging character of all things in the 
Kast.’ A strange ground of distinction this between Eastern and 
Western, in the present case at least, inasmuch as these very Eastern 
letters have, according to his own showing, changed in the most ex- 
traordinary fashion. ‘The unchanging character of all things in the 
East would surely warrant the expectation that some resemblance 
might be traced between every (or nearly every) letter of the Sinaitic 
alphabet, and some one of these unchangeable ascertained Eastern 
alphabets, whichever might be chosen. Yet we find Mr. Forster 
in the very next sentence saying that he has ‘ accordingly’ treated 
some of the Sinaitic signs as Hebrew, others as Greek, others as 
Arabic, others as Ethiopic, others as the old Syriac. One might 
have supposed from the remark already quoted that some _hesita- 
tion would have been felt as to the applicability of the Greek 
alphabet, but this Mr. Forster justifies on the ground that ‘the 
Greek alphabet, formed on the old Cadmeian, being of Pheenician 
origin, its characters (excepting the few whose powers have been 
changed) are as available at Sinai as the Hebrew or Arabic’ 
(p. 46). He even finds the almost exact counterpart of the cursive 
Greek », which undoubtedly is a comparatively modern form. 
These half-dozen alphabets, however, which thus strangely com- 
bine to complete the Sinaitic alphabet, are, after all, pressed into 
the service only in default of the Egyptian characters being satis- 
factory. Mr. Forster has given side by side with what he terms the 
‘Sinai alphabet,’ the ‘ Rosetta,’ and the ‘ Masara Enchorial alpha- 
bets,’ which certainly do exhibit most surprising examples of simi- 
larity, not to say identity of form. This ‘ harmony of the two alpha- 
bets’ has been, Mr. Forster informs us, ‘ executed, not by transcript, 
but (to insure perfect accuracy) by tracing’ (p. 43). ‘These alpha- 
bets are to us, we must confess, a perfect mystery. The wonder is 
that, with such exact accordance it should be necessary to refer to 
so many other alphabets. Mr. Forster’s alphabet of the Rosetta 
stone, however, seems to be founded on a principle of his own, 
and, as far as we can discover, scarcely a single letter is given by 
him like any other authority to which we have access. Part of a 
single line of this inscription, for instance, is given by Bunsen 
(‘Egypt’s Place,’ p. 594), and in it there occurs the name of 
Ptolemy. The same signs for the same name are given by Dr. 
Young (Mus. Crit. vol. ii. p. 175), and Tattam and Young (Egypt. 
Gram. and Dict.). Let any one endeavour to make out the letters 
by Mr. Forster’s plate, they will find the attempt simply impos- 
sible* As to the Sinaitic character, assuredly such representa- 








* Since writing the above we have seen Mr. Forster's second volume on ‘ The 
Monuments of Egypt,’ and find that Mr. F. discards the enchorial alphabets of 
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tions as are given in this alphabet are not the common forms found 
on the rocks; their whole aspect is completely different, and we 
do not believe that with this alphabet any one could decypher 
half-dozen consecutive letters of any one of the inscriptions. We 
cannot imagine that Mr. Forster intends that these also have been 
executed by tracing. There certainly is no such distinction of 
thick and thin strokes as is here shown in any copies of the in- 
scriptions which have fallen under our notice. 

Leaving, however, his mode of obtaining the letters, let us proceed 
to decyphering of the inscriptions by means of this alphabet. The 
first inscription on which Mr. Forster tried his alphabet, he found 
to consist of Arabic words, which he translates thus: ‘The People 
with prone mouth drinketh [at] the water-springs The People at 
the two water-springs kicketh [like] an ass smiting with the branch 
of a tree the well of bitterness he heals.’ Now, with regard, first, to 
the decyphering of the letters of the inscription. In Mr. Forster's 
Arabic rendering, the letter Ain (¢ ) occurs six times ; but in 
the inscription the forms thus represented as equivalent with 


are alike in only two instances ; in the other four they differ very 
materially from that which occurs twice, and from each other. 
Thus, in an inscription consisting, according to Mr. Forster’s method 
of decyphering, of five-and-thirty letters, five different forms are 
used for one letter. Again, the Arabic Re (_,), occurring eight 
times, is given as the representative of three different signs in the 
inscription ; the Arabic wn ( ,,,) is in one instance given as the 
representative of the character which, in two other words of this 
same inscription, is rendered by the Arabic Dal (»). In the 
second word of the inscription the character which Mr. Forster 
had informed us only two pages before he had identified with the 
Hebrew 3, is given as >. In the third word two characters 
which, according to Mr. Forster’s alphabet would seem to be cs, 
are completely overlooked. 

Thus the decyphering of the letters appears to be —— 
guess-work. But let us take the Arabic as it is given, and loo 





other writers, and has invented a new alphabet of his own, founded on his previous 
(so called) discoveries in decyphering the Hamyaritic and the Sinaitic characters. 
These discoveries he now adduces in proof of the powers given by him to the 
Egyptian forms of letters. It was hardly fair to put forward a new alphabet of the 
Rosetta stone without one word of justification, or even one word as to its being 
new, as a proof of the correctness of his Sinaitic alphabet. It yet remains, however, 
to be shown that his Rosetta alphabet is correct. Certainly, the appeal to this 
Sinai alphabet will not avail much for this purpose. 
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Forster translates ‘ (at) the water-springs,’ and immediately after, 
Wyse (ddaren) ‘(at) the two water-springs.” Now, not to 
insist on the fact that the first word ought certainly to be singular 
if the second is to be taken as dual, there is no proof whatever of 
this Arabic word being used as a noun in the sense of a water- 
spring. The seventh word, which Mr. Forster renders ‘kicketh 
(like) an ass,’ is, according to the inscription, ey (ramaham), 
and not 40, (ramaha), as Mr. Forster gives it in his Arabic. 


The final m is explained in a note as being a servile letter, and 
reference is made to Golius’s Lexicon under another root, in proof 
of such a servile letter being sometimes added. This reference 
in no way serves the purpose for which it is quoted, inasmuch as 
in that instance an adjective is formed from a verb by the addition 
of this servile m, whilst here the word with the additional letter is 
still a verb, and has the same meaning as it would have had with- 
out it. But, besides this, the verb has the meaning simply of 
kicking, and the word ass is added in the lexicons only to caehin 
in what connection it is used. Further, there is no more reason 
for inserting this word than the word ‘horse’ or ‘mule.’ All 
three animals are mentioned in the lexicons, and the ass not first 
in any lexicon we have seen.» ‘The word rendered branch of a 
tree, , (nar), is Persian, not Arabic. It is in this word that the 


first letter seems to be rather ad than an n. Besides this, ac- 
cording to Mr. Forster himself, it means ‘the main branch of a 
tree, —not a very convenient instrument, one would think, with 
which to smite the fountain, and certainly not the same thing as a 
staff, as Mr. Forster calls it in his translation. The last word 
G, (raffa), Mr. Forster seems to have strangely confounded 
with the Hebrew xpn, to which he refers. The latter word, in 
Arabic, \j, (rafaa), is found in both languages, and in both has 


the meaning to mend (e. g. a torn garment) ; in Hebrew (not in 
Arabic) it thence gets the meaning to heal (e. g. a wound), and 
this is figuratively applied to making sweet (that is healing) bitter 
water (2 Kings ii. 22). But this is not the word which Mr. 
Forster professes to find in the inscription, nor has his word this 
meaning.© Besides this, he strangely enough looks upon the 





> Golius; Calcitravit equus, asinus, mulus. Freytag: Calcibus cecidit aliquem 
equus, asinus, mulus. Willmet: Calcitravit equus, ete. 


* The question is not at all whether (3 y and \3 gy may not ultimately be traced 
to the same root, In the Arabic, as it exists, they are different roots, and have 
different meanings. Mr. Forster appeals to the Arabic (3), and to its meaning, 


curavit, which he misunderstands. He has no right to join with it the Hebrew 
N55, which corresponds not with that, but with another Arabic word, 
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Latin curavit, which he cites as the meaning of G 5), as if it 


were used in its technical sense of curing (7. g. sanavit) instead of 
tending, caring for, though in Golius the meaning stands thus: 
‘Conservavit, tutatus fuit, curavit, benefecit, honoravit,’—all plainly 
showing that no notion of healing was intended to be conveyed. 
Now surely all this is a sufficient proof of the want of care and 
the excess of confidence with which Mr. Forster proceeded in his 
task. Such excessive confidence, when indulged in often enough, 
is almost sure in some instance to meet with singular confirma- 
tion. So it was in this case. Mr. Forster had, as we have seen 
in regard to the word ., (ramaha), fixed on the ass as the 


kicking animal, though the word merely means kicking, and has 
no reference whatever to the ass more than to any other similar 
animal, and he consequently ventured to predict that the qua- 
druped, a figure of which was stated to be opposite the last line 
but one of the inscription, but was not given in the only copy 
which Mr. Forster had then seen, would turn out to be an ass. 
A day or two afterwards Professor Beer’s book came into his 
hands, which contains two other copies of the inscription, accom- 
panied by the rude outline of a animal which appears to be an ass. 
This is certainly a striking coincidence ; but what does it prove? 
The fact seems to be that Mr. Forster was influenced in his trans- 
lation by passages to which he himself refers, where the Israelites 
are spoken of under the figure of a wild ass, and so naturally 
looks for this animal rather than the horse or the mule in the 
pictorial illustration as he deems it. But surely he must himself 
have felt some shade of disappointment, even amidst the satisfac- 
tion which the verification of his prediction afforded him, to find, 
instead of a kicking ass, as the inscription requires, an animal 
standing as quiet as any costermonger’s donkey. Mr. Forster 
places by the side of this rude outline the drawing of a wild ass 
in order to show the resemblance between the two, and, of course, 
the wild ass is made to stand still, the only indication of its wild- 
ness being given by its eye and a vicious twist backwards of its 
ear; but unfortunately the Sinai sketches have no eye and the 
ears point the other way. We are thus particular in respect to 
what after all is a coincidence of very small value,, however sin- 
gular, because our author places very great stress upon it, and 
declares that ‘the proof of the correct reading and rendering of 
the word ramah and of the true powers, consequently, of the three 
characters which compose it, was now placed above criticism’ 
(p. 52). Mr. Forster finds in the inscription itself a similar con- 
firmation of his translation, ‘drinking with prone mouth at the 
water-springs.’ It happens that in Mr. Grey’s copy of the in- 
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scription there are represented two jagged curved lines, which we 
take to indicate faults or cracks in the stone. ‘These Mr. Forster 
regards as outlines of the ‘two water-springs ; > and one of these 
he identifies, on the authority of a fellow and tutor of Cambridge 
who had passed four years in Palestine and Arabia Petra, with 
the fountain of Hawara—of which he gives a plate—a fountain 
‘about five feet in diameter,’ with a stream running from it. The 
plate, however, does but very imperfectly represent the outline on 
the rock ; according to the latter the narrow part, which should 
be the stream, is abruptly terminated by a line, and the wider part, 
which should represent the fountain, is without any boundary on 
the side away from the stream: it clearly ought to be the other 
way. We proceed to analyse one other of Mr. Forster’s ‘ decypher- 
ments,’ and introduce it by quoting at length the whole of his re- 
marks upon it. 


‘ BATTLE OF REPHIDIM : FIGURE OF MOSES WITH UPLIFTED HANDS. 
(Exod. xvii. 8-16.) 

‘The significancy of the rude figures and outlines in the Sinaitic in- 
scriptions, and their close connection with the sense, had been sufficiently 
established from Mr. Gray’s collection before I had seen that of Pro- 
fessor Beer. When, accordingly, in his “ Century,” I opened upon an 
inscription upon the rock, “in a situation now inaccessible,” which had 
been partially given only by Gray, containing above a single line in the 
unknown characters,’ and a man standing over it with uplifted hands,° 
the whole inscribed in the outline of a great stone, I felt the probability 
stood high that the inscription contained a record of a corresponding 
event of the Exode. The attitude of the figure pointed towards one 
event; but the inference was to be drawn, not from the figure, but from 
the decypherment. The inscription was decyphered by the alphabet 
previously constructed from experiments; and proved to be the record 
of the battle of Rephidim, with the figure of Moses with uplifted hands,‘ 
and the names of Aaron and Hur, his supporters, with mention of the 
stone, and apparently the delineation of its form.’—pp. 116, 117. 


Mr. Forster states that this inscription had been ‘ partially given 
only by Gray.’ The fact is, that the inscription was given even 





4 «The barbarous Greek scrawled underneath this line, is so obviously a super- 
fetation, as to be unworthy of note or comment. The Saracenic name Ovgapos, 
Omar, is an exception, because it indicates a post-Mahometan date for these super- 
additions.’ 

© ‘This pre-eminently Mosaic symbol is a commonplace at Sinai: “ Homines— 
manus ad ceelum tollentes.’’—Beer, Introd. p. xii. What a corroboration of the 
other proofs of designed allusion here to Moses at Rephidim !’ 

f ¢ The Sinaitic inscriptions once proved of Israelitish origin, it is obvious that 
any pictorial representations found among them, agreeing with great events of the 
Exode, acquire an authority as designed agreements, which otherwise they could 
not possess. They become, in fact, aids and corroborations of decypherment, 
whenever they ar@accompanied by inscriptions,’ 
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more fully by Grey than afterwards by Lord Prudhoe, whose copy 
Beer gives side by side with Grey’s, except that the figure of the 
man with uplifted hands at the top was only mentioned not 
delineated. We may safely affirm that the incompleteness of the 
inscription was not the reason why Mr. Forster overlooked it in 
Grey’s plates. The fact is that the inscription consists of one line 
of the unknown characters and three lines in Greek characters, 
and, consequently, it is placed by Grey amongst the Greek in- 
scriptions as an Appendix to the Sinaitic. The Greek ers it 
will be observed, Mr. Forster dismisses in a very cavalier fashion. 
It would have been only fair, however, to have quoted Mr. Grey’s 
own account of it, which we will supply: ‘ The original is en- 
closed by lines drawn as seen here; it is on the rock, in a 
situation now inaccessible—appears perfect, and is not cut, but 
rather dotted out with a pointed instrument, like all the inserip- 
tions of the unknown character. The hand also of all the part 
enclosed, seems to be the same. Over the first line is the figure 
of a man with uplifted hands, and under the Greek a horse.’ ¢ 
Mr. Forster’s theory obliges him, of course, to reject the Greek 
—the same theory leads him very naturally to seek to find some- 
thing in the words that will relate to the man with uplifted hands, 
and this is an easy task for ingenuity such as Mr. Forster’s. His 
interpretation is, ‘ Prayeth unto God the prophet [upon] a hard 
great stone [his] hands sustaining Aaron Hur.’ Now, there 
exist three copies of this inscription—the two already mentioned 
by Grey and Prudhoe, and a third by Coutelle, in the great 
French work on Egypt. All of them are given in one plate by 
Beer, and they serve to correct and complete each other. Mr. 
Forster takes no notice of either Grey’s or Coutelle’s copies. If he 
did, his interpretation would fall to the ground. As it is, the 
names Aaron and Hur seem to us to be put into, rather than got 
out of, the written characters. The first letter of both names 
Mr. Forster interprets as the Arabic He (»). Each is quite 
unlike the other, and unlike any other form to which this value 
is given by Mr. Forster in any other inscription. Besides this, 
neither of the names is spelt correctly. The name Hur in 
Hebrew is n, but, as given by Mr. Venton it is when put 
in Hebrew characters 17. Aaron is in Hebrew prnx; Mr. 
Forster’s name put in Hebrew characters is jn. These names, 
then, could only be identified by finding that the rest of the 
inscription plainly gave such a meaning as would be evidence for 
them. They cannot be admitted as substantiating the other part 
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which he translates ‘sustaining’ is wholly conjectural. Its only 
representative in the inscription is a single sign, which, according 
to Mr. Forster, has the power of z. To this he adds a letter at 
the beginning and another at the end and thus gets the verb Sis 


(waza), which he translates ‘causing to lean, propping the back.’ 
This, however, is not a fair statement; the verb has not in this 
form the meaning assigned to it. In the first conjugation it 
means ‘congregatus, conglomeratus fuit.’ In the fourth con- 
jugation, where the form of it will be usjs) (awaza), so that a 


fourth letter ought to be added, it has the meaning quoted by 
Mr. Forster. But what is this meaning? The Latin given by 
Mr. Forster is ‘ Inniti fecit, fulsit, dorswm suum.’ The notion is 
of a man supporting his own back. Mr. Forster — the word 
to persons sustaining the hands of another. This, however, is not 
the worst. We have mentioned smaller objections first, but we 
must now call attention to the first word of the sentence. All 
that Mr. Forster has in the inscription for the whole phrase 
‘ prayeth unto God the prophet,’ is the single word (ey (dda). 
The meanings of this word, which Mr. Forster selects as suitable 
to his purpose, are ‘Invocavit, rogavit, Dewm. Convocavit ad 
Deum propheta,’ which he translates, ‘Invokes, supplicates God. 
Calls to God the prophet. ‘These meanings again belong to 
different conjugations of the verb. This, however, is not the point 
to which we wish to call attention. Mr. Forster translates the 
word prayeth unto God the prophet, but he has no word here for 
prophet nor for God, the words in italics being of course added in 
the lexicons only to indicate the connection in which the word is 
used. Besides, he has not even this ground to authorise his putting 
together the two phrases, ‘ prayeth to God’ and ‘ the prophet 

into one and the same translation of the word. The lexicons do 
not give such a meaning, as any one who knows anything of Latin 
will immediately see. ‘The first meaning quoted is indeed that of 
invoking God, or praying to God, but here there is no reference 
to the prophet. ‘The second meaning does refer to the prophet, 
but it does not refer to prayer. It speaks of the prophet convoking 
to God—not invoking Him. Mr. Forster must choose one of the 
two: he cannot take parts of each—it is either ‘invokes God,’ 
or, ‘the prophet convokes to God.’ Was it fair, then, to 
translate this into English ambiguously, ‘calls to God the 
prophet,’ as if these words did really mean the same thing with 
‘prayeth wnto God the prophet.’ Does not this look too 
much like a determination to make out a case per fas aut nefas ? 
On the whole, let us see what Mr. Forster's decyphering really 
gives us. Putting aside the proper names, for the reasons already 
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given, and also the purely conjectural word, what have we left? 
In English this—prayed, great stone, hard, hand—an indefinite 
sentence enough. Certainly, if we add to this—propped, Aaron, 
Hur, truly—as the four last words of Mr. Forster's translation 
read, it becomes more definite ; but, as we have said, for the word 
‘propped’ there is no evidence at all, and the proof that the 
names are really there must be gained from the significant words 
of the sentence. Now in these, what is there to give us the slightest 
intimation of the sense being that Aaron and Hur supported 
the hands of Moses? Besides, how is it that the name of Moses 
himself is not mentioned? Mr. Forster, by his interpretation, 
replies that ‘the prophet’ is mentioned. ‘This we affirm is false. 
There is no word signifying prophet, and there is no authority 
whatever for regarding the term prophet as included in the verb 
at all, and especially when it has the sense of praying. ‘The inter- 
pretation then falls to the ground of itself, so far as the words are 
concerned. But there is the figure above the inscription of a man 
with outstretched hands, and is not this Moses? We need only 
remark, that the man is standing ; but, according to Mr. Forster's 
own interpretation, the inscription refers to the stone on which 
Moses sat—nay, the line round is, according to him, an outline of 
that stone. The fact recorded in the Bible is, that Moses sat on 
a stone, and that his hands were held up by Aaron and Hur, and 
are we to believe that this is shown by a figure of a man standing 
and holding up his own arms without the assistance of any one? 
But enough of this. There are yet other objections even more 
weighty to this interpretation. 

It will be remembered that in Mr. Forster’s remarks, alread 
ge mention is made of certain Greek characters which 

r. F. designates as ‘the barbarous Greek scrawled under- 
neath this line.’ It is easy to sneer at a stubborn fact, and then, 
presuming on the ignorance of those to whom the argument is 
addressed, to speak of it ‘as unworthy of note or comment.’ 
But is it quite fair to profess to give a copy of an inscription, and 
without one word of explanation, to leave out the greater portion 
of that which prima facie belongs to it? Is it fair, moreover, to 
pass by the statement of the writer from whom Mr. Forster would 
not copy the inscription, and to simulate ignorance of the fact 
recorded by Mr. Gray and repeated by Professor Beer, from whom 
Mr. Forster does copy it, that ‘the hand of all the part enclosed 
seems to be the same?’ Is it fair, by leaving out the Greek, to 
present an outline enclosing the inscription much larger than is 
needful for this purpose, and thereby to give colour to the as- 
sertion that this outline is ‘apparently the delineation’ of the 
stone on which Moses sat, when the unknown characters and the 
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Greek together fill up the whole space so enclosed? Is it fair to 
omit all reference to the fact that the inscription, that is, of 
course, the whole inscription, including the Greek, is described as 
‘not cut, but rather dotted out with a pointed instrument, like all 
the inscriptions of the unknown character,’ a fact which of itself 
furnishes the strongest evidence that the two are contemporaneous ? 
Is it fair, lastly, with Beer’s interpretation before him, to speak of 
this Greek as ‘obviously a superfetation,’ when, according to 
that interpretation, the Greek in part at least expresses the 
same meaning as the Sinaitic characters? To this last point we 
shall again revert. ‘The two translations which we have thus 
discussed at length may be taken as a sample of the whole. We 
should only weary our readers to no purpose if we were to go 
further with an examination of this kind. 

We proceed now to notice one or two general principles assumed 
by Mr. Forster in his translations, which seem to us to invalidate 
them all. It will have been noticed, perhaps, in the examples 
we have given, and it is abundantly more conspicuous throughout 
Mr. Forster’s book, that all the connecting words of the sentences 
are supplied by Mr. Forster himself. In fact, he regards the lan- 
guage of the inscriptions as having no inflections, no conjunctions 
or prepositions, no indications of government. Besides this, he 
finds that the Sinaitic inscriptions are in Arabic, not in Hebrew. 
We will not enter on the discussion of the first of these points 
further than it is involved in the second. Mr. Forster feels that 
some reason must be given for the employment of the Arabic 
language in decyphering the inscriptions. ‘The objection may be 
thus put, How is it to be accounted for, granting that these in- 
scriptions are the work of the Israelites in the time of Moses, that 
his language in the Pentateuch is in every respect so different 
from theirs? Moses writes in Hebrew—the writers of the in- 
scriptions use Arabic. Moses employs a language with inflections 
of verbs and nouns, and in which particles are used to express 
relations—the language of the inscriptions has no inflections, no 
particles of relation. Mr. Forster endeavours to meet this ob- 
jection, and we give his answer to it at length :— 


‘But if Israel in the wilderness still used the language of Egypt, 
how, it may be asked, are we to account for the rise of the Scriptural 
Hebrew? ‘The answer seems easy and natural. The Scriptural 
Hebrew would appear to have been first imparted to Moses by Jehovah 
himself, upon the two tables of commandments, and at the giving of the 
law from Mount Sinai. The reason for such a provision is to be found 
in the nature of the case. It was clearly the design of Divine Provi- 
dence, from the first hour of the Exode, on the one hand to sever the 
Israelites from all contact with the manners and idolatry of Egypt, 
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whence they had so recently departed ; and, on the other hand, to isolate 
them amidst the idolatrous nations by whom they were to be surrounded 
in the land of promise. But no effectual severment or isolation could 
take place so long as the language remained the same. And as, at 
Babel, Almighty God interposed miraculously, by diversity of language, 
to disperse mankind ; so, by strict analogy, after the Exode, we might 
again expect Him to interpose, by peculiarity of language, to insulate 
his people Israel. 

‘ This natural anticipation appears to be met by more than one sig- 
nificant intimation of Scripture. Thus in the eighty-first Psalm, which 
treats especially of the thunders of Sinai, and the giving of the com- 
mandments, we read :-— 

“For this was a statute for Israel, 
And a law of the God of Jacob ; 
This he ordained in Joseph for a testimony, 
When he went out through the land of Egypt : 
I heard a language I understood not.” 


Of the several interpretations of this passage, none is so simple, or so 
clear, as that which refers the ‘‘ strange language” here spoken of, to 
the voice of Jehovah, speaking from Sinai to Moses and the people ia 
the Hebrew tongue, to them, as yet, a new and unknown dialect. In 
perfect accordance with this passage, and with this interpretation of it, 
are the words of Zephaniah: “ For then will [ turn to the people a pure 
language: that they may all call upon the name of the Lord, to serve 
Him with one consent.” This prophecy may most justly be thus 
understood and applied: “ As, at the beginning of your existence as a 
nation, I gave you ‘a pure language’ from Mount Sinai ; so, at the end, 
I will restore you ‘a pure language,’ a vehicle of thought and expres- 
sion meet to celebrate my praise, and in which to call upon my name.” 
For this last reason, especially, the Hebrew of the Pentateuch, thence- 
forward to become the language of the whole Hebrew people, may be 
regarded as a pure language or idiom revealed from heaven, less simple, 
because more regularly constructed than any of the primeval tongues; 
in order that no tongue polluted by heathen profligacy or idolatry 
might profane, by becoming their receptacle, the lively oracles of 
God,’ (pp. 76-78.) 


Is this answer satisfactory ? To us we confess it is not ; for, in the 
first place, there is not the slightest mention of or allusion to any 
such change of language throughout the whole of the writings of 
Moses, and then again, there is no such tradition mentioned by 
any subsequent writer in any part of the Jewish history. Mr. 
Forster’s only Biblical authorities for his hypothesis are one pas- 
sage in the Book of Psalms, and another in the prophecy of 
Zephaniah. The latter has plainly nothing whatever to do with 
the question ; it is a prophecy of what shall be, not a statement of 
what las been ; and in the paraphrase of the passage all that gives 
it the appearance of applicability is inserted by Mr. Forster. The 
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passage in the 81st Psalm does undoubtedly refer to the period we 
are considering ; but, even if we allow Mr. Forster’s translation, 
which we are not inclined to do, it proves nothing ; for surely it 
must have been, not the dialect in which God spoke, but the con- 
tents of the law which he gave, that they understood not. It is 
scarcely conceivable that a change so great as this, a miracle 
affecting a whole nation, should have so utterly faded from the 
records and memory of the people that no single trace of it is dis- 
coverable, not only in the writings of the historian contemporary 
with the event, but in any subsequent part of the history, except 
one expression, which may obscurely hint at it, in a sacred song 
composed some five hundred years afterwards. 

But let it be remembered that if this point is not proved, the 
whole proof of the correctness of Mr. Forster’s decyphering is 
invalid, for it must be based on this hypothesis. But again, Mr. 
Forster regards this original language, that of the inscription, as 
the one primeval language, and intimates that its words are to be 
almost always found in the Arabic Lexicons, but belong to that 
art of the Arabic language which at present has fallen out of use. 
t is manifest then that, to obtain the meaning of the decyphered 
words, the radical signification of the Arabic words, and not their 
multiplied derivative meanings, should be sought. It is on these 
meanings, if any, that, according to Mr. Forster’s own principles, 
he must rely ; for the radical signification is surely the oldest. Yet 
the fact is, that there is throughout the book no trace of any regard 
whatever to the original meaning of the words. That meaning is 
taken which happens to suit the purpose, no matter how palpably a 
secondary one. We will specify one instance, because there can 
be no dispute about it; it is from Mr. Forster himself that we 


copy it. The word ra y (karadé), the first word in the first 


inscription to which we have already referred, is twice translated 
by Mr. Forster, ‘drinking with prone mouth,’ and in each case 
the remark of Gesenius on the Hebrew word yrs, ‘to bend,’ is 
quoted as follows :—‘ Apud Arabes significationis primigeniz ves- 
tigia tantum supersunt: wt, prono ore bibit, pro incurvavit se ad 
bibendum.’ Mr. Forster thus acknowledges that here, at least, 
he is taking, not the primitive, but the secondary meaning. At 
least his quotation from Gesenius declares that this is so. But we 
are sadly puzzled to know why this quotation, thus proclaiming 
that the meaning which Mr. Forster affixes to the word is not the 
one which the conditions of the question required, should be thus 
prominently, and twice over, put before his readers. Can it be 
that he has misread Gesenius ?—that he has really taken him to 
mean the very opposite of what he does mean, and that he has 
thought that he was strengthening, not weakening his cause, by 
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the citation? The conjecture does indeed seem an extravagant 
one. It can hardly be supposed that any one acquainted with 
Latin should interpret Gesenius’ remark as meaning that amongst 
the Arabs only were there any vestiges of the primitive signifi- 
cation of the word, instead of what is the true rendering, that 
amongst them there are only vestiges of this signification; yet 
Mr. Forster’s carelessness of translation in other instances does 
give some colour to an explanation which would otherwise seem 
absurd. 

And this leads us directly to our next general ground of objec- 
tion. Plainly stated, it is this,—we feel no confidence in Mr. 
Forster as a translator. If his renderings of Latin into English 
cannot be depended on, what confidence can we place on his trans- 
lations of Arabic? We have already noticed how he translates 
in the inscription which he refers to the praying of Moses, the 
phrase ‘Convocat ad Deum propheta,’ by ‘ Prayeth unto God the 
prophet.’ This, if it is not sheer carelessness, is what we know 
not how otherwise to designate than designed fraud. We will 
refer to some other instances. In an inscription which Mr. Forster 
applies to the fiery flying serpents, he gets as the meaning of one 
of the words ‘ Dedit prestititve jugjurandum,’ which he translates 
‘Taking or tendering an oath, a vow’ (p. 135). Having thus, 
without any authority from the Latin, slipped in the word ‘ vow’ 
as synonymous with oath (which it is not), he proceeds to make 
use of that word only, and in his translation of the inscription 
makes the word mean ‘ offer up vows,’ a meaning which certainly 
he has not found in his Arabic lexicon. Again, in another in- 
scription, he gets from Golius, as one meaning of the Arabic word 
cm'y yy (dirwas) the phrase ‘Camelus talis submissus et obse- 


quens,’ the plain English of which, we take to be, a camel kneeling 
(literally let down on its pastern joints) and obedient. Mr. Forster 
translates it ‘A camel pliant and yielding on its pasterns’ (!) and, 
moreover, thinks it worth while to quote, in confirmation, a phrase 
from Silius Italicus, where the participles have not the same con- 
struction, ‘ Cerberus ore submisso obsequens’ (p. 147). 

In these instances the Latin is the translation of a word some- 
what refractory, perhaps, and needing a little management to 
make it fit into the required sentences. We are most of all 
astonished at some mistakes which occur in the introductory part, 
in translating Beer’s account of the inscriptions. Beer remarks, 
that those who have copied the inscriptions say, that it is not un- 
frequently difficult to distinguish the figures which are found with 
the inscriptions from letters, and then adds, ‘Thus it has hap- 
pened that they [7. e. the transcribers] have sometimes given letters 
for parts of figures, and vice versa, figures for a combination of 
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letters.’ This Mr. Forster translates, ‘The truth is, that the 
original writers sometimes employed images as parts of letters, and, 
vice versa, images for groups of letters’ (p. 11). The italics are 
Mr. Forster’s, and, what is marvellous, as if to convict himself, he 
adds the Latin in a note as we also do.» ‘The mere English reader 
of Mr. Forster’s book would, we imagine, be puzzled by his ‘ vice 
versa.’ Where is the contrast thus indicated? It is only fair to 
say that this slip is shown to be simply a careless oversight ; for 
when Mr. Forster has occasion again to speak of this remark, 
which he terms a canon, well laid down by Professor Beer, he gives 
it thus,—‘ that, in the Sinaitic inscriptions, letters frequently form 
parts of figures (of men or animals), and that figures (of men or 
animals) as frequently compose groups of letters’ (p. 88). We 
are not now concerned with the truth or falsehood of this so-called 
canon. We are merely looking at Mr. Forster’s translation of 
what Beer has written. How any one accustomed to read Latin 
could render ‘Ita factum est’ by ‘ the truth is,’ passes our com- 
prehension. A very young schoolboy might perhaps be pardoned 
for thinking that the Latin words stood for ‘the fact is so,’ which 
is as good a translation as Mr. Forster's. But, as if to show how 
unconscious he is of any error, Mr. Forster, for the sake of clench- 
ing his argument, without hesitation, ¢xserts the words ‘ the original 
writers,’ which not only are not in Peer, but cannot be inserted 
without a false translation. 

On page 15 Mr. Forster makes Professor Beer say that he con- 
jectures ‘the date of the inscriptions to be very little prior to the 
age of Cosmas himself.’ Instead of this, what he does say is, that 
he conjectures ‘that the age of the inscriptions is earlier than the 
time of Cosmas by no very short period.’ And here, as in the 
former case, Mr. Forster himself adds the original in a note’ Let 


» «Quas imagines haud ita raro difficile a litteris discerni dicunt qui descripserunt, 
Ita factum est ut litteras pro partibus imaginum, et vice versi imagines pro litte- 
rarum symplegmate, nonnunquam dederint.’— BEER, p. xii. s 

‘Unde conjicimus etatem harum inscriptionum tempore haud ita brevi supe- 
riorem esse evo Cosmae’ (Beer, p. xv.). Mr, F, omits the word tempore. 
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with edged tools, which may possibly be turned against himself. 
We will give one more example as a remarkable illustration of 
this. Mr. Forster professes, with no small exultation, that he has 
on his side Cosmas Indicopleustes, the first known discoverer of 
the inscriptions. ‘The opinion of Cosmas, then,’ he exclaims, ‘so 
long and so unjustly contemned, is, after all, the right and true 
judgment, namely, that the Sinaitic inscriptions were the work of 
the ancient Israelites, during their forty years’ wanderings in the 
wilderness’ (p. 74). This certainly is the opinion of Cosmas, but 
it is only a small part of his statement; and what is the evidence 
he adduces in support of it? The fact, according to his account, 
that ‘certain Jews read these inscriptions and interpreted them to 
us, saying that it was written thus,—the departure [?] of such a 
one, from such a tribe, in such a year, in such a month.’ Now 
this is the only fact (except that of the existence of the inscriptions 
in this locality, which now at least is undisputed) which Cosmas 
brings as evidence for his belief that the inscriptions were the work 
of the Israelites. But if the fact stated by Cosmas is admitted, 
Mr. Forster’s whole scheme is upset. If the fact is denied, the 
testimony of Cosmas to the Israelitish origin of the inscriptions falls 
to the ground for want of proof. But which of the two things is 
most worthy of credit, Cosmas’ statement of his opinion (as part of 
a theory of his as to the origin of written languages), that the 
Israelites wrote these inscriptions as a sort of practice in the new 
art of writing, or his positive affirmation as an eyewitness that 
certain Jews did read and interpret to him these writings? With 
regard to the latter point he could not be mistaken. If it were not 
so, he is either a false witness, or one very liable to be imposed 
upon. In either case his testimony is of little worth.* 

We have not hitherto urged the objection to Mr. Forster's hy- 
pothesis which is derived from the actual character of the inscrip- 
tions themselves, except indeed in as far as may be gathered from 
our remarks on that which Mr. Forster refers to Moses praying 
with uplifted hands. We must now draw attention to the con- 
dition of the inscriptions, as furnishing a strong objection, and as 
we think a fatal one, to the whole hypothesis. The testimony of 
all more recent travellers is utterly opposed to Mr. Forster’s view. 
If we may trust the accounts of those who have visited the locality 
and copied the inscriptions, they are intermixed with contempo- 





k It is remarkable that what Cosmas declares these Jews told him was the 
reading of the inscriptions, is not very remote from what Prof. Beer considers to 
be their interpretation. Not that Beer finds any mention of the Israelites or the 
tribes, nor does he discover any dates; but he finds them to be short records of 
names of pilgrims, mentioned as the sous or brothers of such and such persons,--& 
kind of interpretation much more of the character attributed to them by Cosmas 
than any of Mr. Forster’s, 
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raneous writings in other languages, especially Greek. It is to be 
remembered that the characteristic mark of these inscriptions is 
that they are not cut, but ‘dotted out’ or punched in the stone in 
a series of holes. Now in the inscription to which we have already 
referred, the Greek characters are of this kind, dotted out, and, as 
Grey affirms, ‘the hand of all the part enclosed seems to be the 
same. We might then reasonably expect that the Greek, if not a 
translation of the Sinaitic, would certainly correspond with it. Now, 
according to Beer’s translation, this is the case. As to the Greek, 
there can be scarcely a doubt that the reading of the first line is 
ungtn Avoos Egoou, which Beer translates ‘ Memoria causa scripsit 
Ausus filius Hersi. His interpretation of the unknown characters 
corresponds with this, and put in Hebrew letters is 72 wis YoID 
wi. The proper names are the same, Ausus son of Hersus: the 
word 27 is one of the customary terms at the commencement of 
the inscriptions, very rarely, however, with a > prefixed—in mean- 
ing it corresponds with the Greek w»neSn. The root is found in 
4 


Syriac (+39 meménit), and its passive participle would be exactly 
the same with the word usually found in the inscriptions, viz. 
+29. In each case then the first word has the meaning ‘ In 
remembrance of.’ The Greek we take to be the subjunctive used 
as imperative, and to mean literally, ‘ Let there be remembered.’ 
This is the only known instance of a proper bilingual inscription. 
But there are several other cases in which the Greek inscriptions 
and the Sinaitic (if Beer’s interpretation of the latter is correct) 
refer to the same persons, or at least mention the same names. In 
one instance a Sinaitic inscription, copied by Laborde, is found to 
answer to a Greek inscription, copied by the same traveller, and 
from the same locality. The Sinaitic characters Beer renders 
thus :— 

aonb aa ny aby 

INT eee. VD™ 
The Greek is— 
MNHCOH 
AYAOCAAMO 
BAKKEPOY 


which without doubt is to be read MinoSn Avdos AduoBaxxepou. 
Our translation of the Sinaitic would be ‘ Peace, Audo, son of 








™ The characters which Beer omits we should be inclined to render N°p"; the 
meaning of which, in accordance both with Arabic and Syriac, we look upon as 
being ‘honourable’ There is nothing whatever in the Greek answering either to 
this word, or the final word which is the customary termination of the Sinai 
inscriptions. 
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Al-mobakkero [the honourable], a pilgrim.’" The Greek clearly 
is, ‘Let there be remembered Audos [son] of Almobakkeros,’ 
Though there is no other of the Greek inscriptions answering to 
any of the Sinaitic which have hitherto been decyphered according 
to Beer’s alphabet, yet the Greek names in several other instances 
correspond with the names which, according to his reading, are 
found in the unknown characters, as Beer himself, and still more 
Tuch, have remarked. Thus yx answers to Bopass, which 
occurs in a Greek inscription (Grey, pl. xiii. 4), yasa = Xarfos 
(Id.), yy = AuGeo (Grey, pl. xiii. 5). From all this it at least 
appears that the Greek is not to be pushed aside with the sneer 
that it is obviously a superfetation. 

This, however, is not all the evidence we have to offer. The 
inscriptions have, during the last few years, been more accurately 
examined and more extensively copied, especially by two scientific 
travellers—Lottin de Laval, and Lepsius. With regard to the re- 
searches of the former, we have been able to obtain little information 
hitherto. The account of the personal observations of the latter 
has been published, and is accessible to the English reader. One 
fact, which Lepsius states, demolishes at a stroke Mr. Forster’s 
whole theory—‘ occasionally I found them graven over older Greek 
names.’ The only resource is to deny the fact ; and this no doubt 
Mr. Forster and the advocates of his theory will do without hesi- 
tation. But then, which of the two are we to believe—the theorist 
who, having never seen the inscriptions, w7// make them accord with 
his preconceived notions of what they must say, or the actual inves- 
tigator and careful copier of them, who has looked upon them with 
his own eyes,—the foremost paleographer moreover in Europe? 
For our own part, we must disbelieve the theory and receive the 
fact. That Lepsius has carefully examined the inscriptions will, 
we think, be apparent, from the following quotation :— 

‘It is easy to see that it is those rocks, shaded from the noon-day 
sun, which invited the travellers passing to Firan to engrave their 








» The word which Beer renders pb, ‘hence,’ is the most common commence- 
ment of the inscriptions. Forster takes it for DY, ‘the people,’ and complains 
loudly that Beer makes three letters out of two. The fact is that in by far the 
greater number of instances all the letters are joined; in some few, seven or cight 
instances in Beer all are separate; in about the same number the first character is 
separate from the other two, and in about as many as both of these cases the two 
first characters are joined and the last separate. It is to be noticed also that the 
character which in these cases Forster renders }) is different from the ordinary 
form which he attributes to that letter: this he accounts for by its being an initial. 
Yet the same character many times occurs when the letter is not initial, In 
at least seven instances out of thirty-eight in Forster’s own book this character is 
quite separate from the following. It is a singular fact that the Jews of Jerusalem, 
to whom Montague showed his copies of the inscriptions, regarded this group of 


characters as ndv’.—See Phil. Trans. for 1766, vol. lvi. p. 51. 
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names and short maxims upon the soft stone. We took impressions on 
paper of all the inscriptions we could reach, or copied with the pen 
such as were not suited for impression. We found these inscriptions 
singly at the most various and often very far distant parts in the penin- 
sula; and, on the whole, had no doubt that they had been engraved by 
the inhabitants of the land in the first centuries before and after Christ. 
Occasionally I found them graven over older Greek names, and Chris- 
tian crosses are not unfrequently combined with them. These inscrip- 
tions are usually called Sinaitic, and not inaptly, if the whole of the 
peninsula of Sinai is so meant as the place where they are found. But 
it is worthy of remark, that at Gebel Misa, which is generally con- 
sidered to be Mount Sinai, there are but a few single and short inscrip- 
tions of this kind, in the same manner as by a careful survey they 
might be found in any of these places, but their actual centre was 
rather Pharan at the foot of Serbal.’ ° 


Here we must for the present close our remarks, though our 
task is only half completed. We have been able to say very 
little, and only incidentally, of Beer’s method of decyphering. 
We had intended to enter into a much more complete account of 
what has been accomplished by him and Tuch. It is not very 
satisfactory to be merely told what is not true ; and our readers 
will naturally ask whether, after all the objections raised to Mr. 
Forster’s hypothesis, we have anything truer to substitute in its 
oon We believe that we have. But for the — we must 

satisfied if we have cleared the ground. We have not time or 
space to reconstruct on it a more durable edifice. We are the less 
concerned, however, in leaving the matter now where it is, inas- 
much as we cannot but hope that the publication of De Laval’s 
and Lepsius’s copies at no distant period will put us in a far better 
condition to discuss the question of the true interpretation. But 
then, alas! if what we have said is believed, the romance of the 
question is gone, and the true explanation of these rock writings 
will interest a much smaller circle of readers whenever we may 
again revert to the subject. F. W. G. 








° Discoveries in Egypt, Ethiopia, and the Peninsula of Sinai. By Dr. R. Lepsius. 
Translated by Mackenzie ; pp. 344, 345. 
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COLLATION OF THE GOSPELS. 


A Full and Exact Collation of about Twenty Greek Manuscripts 
of the Holy Gospels (hitherto unexamined), deposited in the 
British Museum, the Archiepiscopal Library at Lambeth, §e. 
With a Critical Introduction. By the Rev. Freperick Henry 
Scrivener, M.A., of Trinity College, Perpetual Curate of 
Penwerris, Cornwall, and Head Master of Falmouth School. 
Cambridge, 1853. 8vo. pp. Ixxiv. 178. 


In 1845 Mr. Scrivener published a volume entitled ‘A Supple- 
ment to the Authorised English Version of the New Testament, 
being a Critical Illustration of its more difficult Passages from the 
Syriac, Latin, and earlier English Versions ; with an Introduction. 
Volume I.’ This contained the Introduction (pages 1-127) and 
the remarks on St. Matthew’s Gospel only. The work was not 
continued, probably from the learned editor finding that other 
critical labours which he undertook sufficiently occupied his atten- 
tion. For, about the middle of the same year, 1845, he issued a 
prospectus of an edition of the Greek New Testament, which was 
to contain the readings of the Greek and Syriac mss. which are 
preserved in British libraries ; the text was to be simply a reprint 
of the Elzevir (the only change being the correction of errata); 
and the whole was to be comprised in two handsome volumes, the 
price of which was to be four guineas. This prospectus was ac- 
companied by the names of subscribers of influence, headed by 
that of her late Majesty the Queen Dowager. 

We can easily suppose that Mr. Scrivener’s plan was inter- 
rupted by two causes; by the difficulty of obtaining sufficient 
patronage for so large and expensive a work, and (possibly, for 
on this head we have some doubts) by the length of time and con- 
tinuous and eye-wearying labour required in making a complete 
collation of all the documents to which he referred. 

Often have we wished to learn what progress, if any, had been 
made by this industrious scholar; and, knowing that he has been 
for some years located far from libraries and seats of learning, 
we had feared that his previous preparations had been fruitless. 
We were therefore glad, in the early part of this year, to notice 
an advertisement of the work which we now have under examina- 
tion. It appears to be a substitute for the edition of the Greek 
Testament which Mr. Scrivener formerly proposed ; and, as far as 
it goes, it may answer the editor’s purpose, as well as the reader’s 
convenience, far better. The price of this volume we include as 
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part of the increased convenience to the reader ; for those who are 
at ali devoted to critical studies are rarely possessed of too abund- 
ant means of procuring the books which they need. 

We speak of this volume ‘as far as it goes,’ for it does not 
rofess to give the collations of all the Greek mss. of the New 
woe contained in British libraries, and it is confined to the 
four Gospels, whereas the intended edition was to have given the 
readings of all the mss. in our country, and to have taken in the 
whole New Testament, and also to have had the Syriac collations 
added. The value of these would have been great, since the 
Syriac stores which the Nitrian valleys have imparted to the Bri- 
tish Museum have raised our national library to the first place in 
this department of Oriental works. 

Mr. Scrivener divides his Introduction to the volume before us 
into three chapters. ‘I. On the existing state of the Greek text 
of the New Testament. II. On the materials employed in the 
present volume. III. General observations upon the results of 
this collation.’ We will first speak of the second of these chapters, 
for the reader will thus see what the documents are which Mr. 
Scrivener brings before our attention. 

The notation adopted is that of the Roman alphabet from a 
to y. The mss. are principally those belonging to the Archi- 
episcopal Library at Lambeth, and to that of the British Museum. 
They were collated, Mr. Scrivener says, not on any principle of 
selection, not to support any particular theory, but simply as 
being ass. insufficiently examined or wholly uncollated ; and they 
were ‘taken up almost at random, as they happen to be arranged 
in the catalogues’ of the libraries in which they are found. We 
shall now speak of these mss. themselves. 

a. This is one of those Mss. now at Lambeth which were 
brought to England rather more than half a century ago by the 
Rey. J. D. Carlyle, Professor of Arabic at Cambridge. It was 
the intention of that scholar to use the materials which he had 
collected in giving to the public a critical edition of the Greek 
Testament ; but, as he found the work of collation too wearisome 
and engrossing to be accomplished by his own unaided efforts, he 
sent ‘one of his mss. to each of his clerical friends who might be 
willing to undertake the task of collating it. The result, such as 
it was, is now in the Lambeth Library ; and although Mr. Scri- 
vener used the collations so made as a check on his own accuracy, 
yet it is evident from his account that Professor Carlyle’s undisci- 
_ corps of volunteers were with one exception very inefficient. 

his ms. ‘a’ appears to be of about the eleventh 7 

6. Also one of Professor Carlyle’s mss.: probably of about the 
twelfth century. 
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e. Another of Professor Carlyle’s mss. ‘This appears to be more 
remarkable in its readings than any other of the copies collated by 
Mr. Scrivener. It is badly and coarsely written, apparently in the 
twelfth century. It accords, Mr. Scrivener says, more than any of 
the others of these mss. with the ancient copies. It has several 
defects, and it must have required no small a measure of patience 
to collate it fully and accurately. 

d. 'This remarkably beautiful ms. belongs apparently to the 
eleventh century. It also was one of Professor Carlyle’s. 

e. Another of the Carlyle mss., brought from a monastery in a 
small Greek island: probably also of the eleventh century. It has 
many variations from the common text, and Mr. Scrivener con- 
siders it one of the more important of those which he has collated. 

f. A handsome ms. of the thirteenth century, brought by Pro- 
fessor Carlyle from Syria. Mr. Scrivener considers it to be of but 
little critical value. 

g. This ms. has long been known to critics as the Codex Ephe- 
sius. In the list of Wetstein (whose notation was adopted by 
Griesbach and Scholz) it is 71 of the Gospels. It has its own 
date, a.p. 1160. Philip Traheron, by whom it was brought to 
England in 1675, took great pains in making an accurate col- 
lation of its various readings. Mr. Scrivener, however, finding 
that but few of these variations had been inserted by Griesbach 
and Scholz (he says nothing of Wetstein), recollated the Ms., using 
as a check to his own observations the collation of Traheron, and 
he has here printed the results. ‘Tischendorf cites ‘71’ for a 
reading in Matt. i. 18, which is worthy of some attention. That 
he means this ms. seems certain, although (Proleg. p. Ixxv.) he 
denotes it ‘71 Cantabr. s. 12 for he follows Wetstein’s notation, 
and in this description he seems to copy from Scholz, who, curi- 
ously enough, in his list of the places where the different Mss. 
exist, under ‘ Cantabrigia’ places Codex 71, and gives Lambeth 
as the library at Cambridge where it is kept. ‘Tischendorf cites 
71 for the reading tov 3? Xoorod (instead of rod 32’ Inood Xeistow) 
in Matt. i.18. That this must be a mistake seems clear from the 
absolute silence of Mr. Scrivener as to any variation, and thus we 
must suppose that the reading adopted by Tischendorf is not now 
found in any known and collated ms. But that does not disprove 
its truth ; for, 1st, this reading was considered absolutely true and 
certain in the second century, as we know from the testimony of 
Treneus, who says that "Incod was not in the passage; 2nd, the 
united testimony of the important ancient versions, the old Latin, 
the Vulgate, and the Curetonian Syriac—their wnited evidence is 
very strong; 3rd, although no Greek ms. now has the reading, 
yet that it was that of D before its first leaf was lost may be 
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considered as certain, from its being the reading now preserved 
in the Latin page which is yet extant; 4th, the position of ’Incod 
before Xpisrov (lectio vir ferenda) has one important exception— 
the Vatican ms., in which the order is changed: this subtracts 
much from the weight of any supposed general consent of Mss. 
The subject of this reading is important in its bearing on the 
balance of evidence between ancient testimonies (even though few) 
and the mass of modern mss. 

h. A Ms. in the Arundel collection in the British Museum, pro- 
bably of the eleventh century. 

é. The Cottonian fragments in the British Museum. Mr. Scri- 
vener says, ‘This document, like Codex g, ought not to have been 
reserved for me... .. One would have imagined that so precious 
a record, about which so much has been written, would have been 
at least carefully collated, the rather as it consists of only four 
leaves,’ etc. ‘To this the following foot-note is subjoined: ‘ Since 
the above was written Tischendorf has published this ss. in his 
Monumenta Sacra Inedita. He refers it to the end of the sixth 
century, and considers it a fragment of the same book as I of 
St. Matthew in the Vatican and N of St. Luke at Vienna.’ 

And thus the ms. was not after all reserved for Mr. Scrivener. 
We draw attention to this statement because it shows (although 
he has not given the date) how very long ago the remark was 
written; for Tischendorf’s Monumenta Sacra appeared in the 
autumn of 1846, and he transcribed these valuable fragments in 
1843: so that ten years ago they were fully and thoroughly 
examined, and since then other hands and eyes have been occu- 
pied with them and their readings. No critic will, however, regret 
that Mr. Scrivener has not, because of the previously published 
labours of another, withheld his clear and accurate description 
of these fragments. He says truly, ‘ More cannot well be said of 
so few leaves.’ We only add that we hold it to be indubitable 
that these fragments are, as Tischendorf states, parts of the same 
ms. of the Gospels as N at Vienna and I" in the Vatican, and 
also that he is perfectly right in the date which he assigns. 

k. Lebanon. A ms. in the British Museum, brought from the 
Library of the Bishop of Caesarea Philippi, and purchased for the 
place in which it is now preserved in 1838. One point as to this 
Ms. shall be stated in Mr. Scrivener’s own words :—‘ One pecu- 
liarity must be noticed in this valuable ms. In all other copies 
which I have collated the demonstrative pronoun adrov, adrn, 
adtwy is always substituted for the reciprocal adrov, adrns, adtwy, 
even when the sense most clearly requires the latter. I say 
always, for the few instances which I have noted to the contrary 
are clearly accidental : e.g. Matt. ii. 18, a; viii. 30, ax’ autwy, f; 
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xxiii. 34; xxiv. 295; xxvii. 49, ee; Mark xiii. 27, b; John vi. 66; 
vii. 10; xxi. 24, x. Hence Mr. Field (Chrysost. Hom. in Matth. 
tom. iii. p. 7) undertakes to prove ‘pronomen adtou reciprocum e 
sacri N. F. Codice penitus extirpandum esse.’* Now it is per- 
petually found in the Lebanon ms., though even here not in the 
earlier pages: the first example I believe to be Matt. xviii. 35, 
but it is afterwards read full one hundred times.’ 

This ms. has some value as exhibiting a particular stage in the 
history of the text of the Greek Testament, before it had quite 
assumed the form in which it is found in the more recent copies. 

1. Codex Wordsworth. This ms. is now in the possession of the 
Rey. Christopher Wordsworth, D.D., Canon of Westminster, who 
purchased it in 1837. It contains all the books of the New Tes- 
tament except the Apocalypse, and it appears to belong to the 
thirteenth century. It adheres closely to the common Greek 
Text. 

m. Butler, 2, now in the British Museum. This is one of the 
very few Greek mss. containing the whole of the New Testament. 
It was written a.p. 1357. ‘This ms. stands in the lists of Griesbach 
and Scholz, but for all practical purposes it was uncollated. It 
closely accords with the common text. 

n. Burney, 18, now in the British Museum, containing the four 
Gospels and. two leaves of the Epistle to the Hebrews. It was 
written in the year 1366. The text as well as the general ap- 
pearance of this ms. closely resemble those of the preceding codex. 

o. Burney, 19, now also in the British Museum. A ms. remark- 
able for being devoid of liturgical notes, &c. It has been con- 
jectured that it belongs to the tenth or eleventh century. 

p. Burney, 20, also now in the British Museum. <A ms. written 
A.D. 1285. It has many variations from the common text. 

q and r. These two Mss. are described together by Mr. Seri- 
vener, as they were written by the same copyist. q. Codex 
Theodori, was formerly in the possession of the late Duke of 
Sussex, at the sale of whose library it was purchased by Mr. 
Pickering, the publisher, who, with his usual urbanity, lent it to 
Mr. Scrivener. It contains all the New Testament except the 
Apocalypse. The copyist has given his name Theodorus, and the 
date a.p. 1295. A later hand has industriously corrected this 


* If farther proof of this were needed, it would be found in the fact that avr, 
amo, emt, kata, weta, When apostrophised before avrov, avtrwy, do not become av, 
ap’, eg’, Kad’, me’, but avt’ am’, en’, Kat’, wer’, 

> He calls himself Ocodwpos 6 ay:wxerpirns, to which Mr. Scrivener subjoins the 
following fvot note :— 

‘ Pettigrew, in his description of the MS. Bibliotheca Sussex, vol. i. pt. i. pp» 
xlii.-iv., reads aywwv marpirns, “ the fellow-countryman of the saints,” quod mirerts 
potius quam sequaris,’ 

This is not the only translation of Mr. Pettigrew’s which is remarkable: for 
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Ms., so as to conform its readings more to those of the common 
text. 

r, which contains only the four gospels, is one of the Burney 
mss. in the British Museum; it was written by Theodorus about 
three years before he transcribed g. Mr. Scrivener gives a list 
of the places in which these two mss. differ, in proof that there 
could have been no standard text, when even the same copyist 
was not altogether consistent with himself. The places of dif- 
ference in the gospels are 183 in number. 

s. This is one of the Burney mss. in the British Museum. It 
belongs to the twelfth century, and contains the four gospels ; 
mutilated at the end (nearly nine chapters being lost), and having 
three considerable hiatus in St. Luke’s gospel. 

Mr. Scrivener says that the defects of this ms. are the more to 
be deplored, because of its being rich in what have been termed 
Alexandrian readings. It has, however, a great tendency to 
receive marginal glosses into the text. 

t. A ms. of St. John’s gospel in the Lambeth Library of about the 
fourteenth century, carelessly written, but containing (Mr. Scrivener 
says) better readings than might at first have been supposed. 

u and v, These are two mss. which once formed a part of the 
Carlyle collection, but were reclaimed by the Patriarch of Jeru- 
salem, and returned to him in 1817. ‘The portions of them that 
happened to be collated before their return are all I am able to 
present to the reader’ (p. lvii.). 

Of u, Mr. Scrivener was able to find no clear description ; ‘it 
contains the four gospels, but St. Matthew and St. Mark alone 
were collated with Mill’s Greek Testament, by the Rev. Geo. 
Bennet, the very worst of Carlyle’s coadjutors. His miserable 
incompetency is the more to be deplored, since it is now past 
remedy.’ 

v had been described before it was sent back to the East. It 
appears to belong to the fourteenth century, and it was collated 
in some parts by Dr. Burney. From what had been done with 
regard to it, Mr. Scrivener judges that it was one of the most 
important of the Carlyle collection. 





instance ; in describing H.Stephens’s ‘Psalterium Quincuplex : Gallicum, Romanum, 
Hebraicum, Vetus, Conciliatum,’ he says, ‘ Of the versions contained in this Psalter, 
the Roman is that of Jerome; the Gallican is that used in the Cisalpine Gallic Church; 
the Hebrew is from a copy given to the ancestors of Sophronius by a Latin colony ; 
the Vetus is the Italic; and the Conciliatum, the amended Gallican,’ What pos- 
sible meaning is conveyed by the words which speak of some mysterious transaction 
between Sophronius’s ancestors and some Latin colony, it is hard to say ; nor should 
we know what was spoken of, unless we consulted the preface of Jac. Faber Stapu- 
lensis (the editor), whose words are, ‘ Hebraicum vero: q. nulla media intereedente 
5 a ex hebreo ad Sophronii preces latina illud donarit colonia.’ He is speaking 
of Jerome, 
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x is an Evangelisterium in uncial letters (all the other docu- 
ments, except j, are cursive) in the British Museum. In many 
respects its readings approach pretty closely to the Elzevir text. 
‘On the whole, I regard codex z as perhaps the most valuable 
manuscript I have collated’ (p. Ixi.). 

y is also an Evangelisterium, which is said in a subscription to 
have been written in the year 1319; but Mr. Scrivener doubts 
whether this note proceeded from the writer of the ms., and he 
says that it looks as old as the twelfth century. ‘This copy is 
more full of various readings than any other that I have collated ; 
so full, indeed, that it were vain to produce specimens of the 
peculiarities and lectiones singulares, which cover every page ; as 
in the case of codex c, I content myself with stating the fact 
once for all. J suppose it approaches as nearly to Codex Beze 
(D), and its associates L Z, as any volume for church use well can 
do’ .(p. lxii.). 

We have thus briefly noticed what the mss. are, the various 
readings of which are given by Mr. Scrivener; for minute par- 
ticulars as to each Ms. we must refer to his ample description : 
he gives a full account of the peculiarities of each ms. ; he men- 
tions all their hiatus,* and notices their present condition, as well 
as describes orthographic and other points. He gives a careful 
statement of the mode which he has adopted in presenting the 
various readings, and what kinds of variations he has omitted 
as not being in fact lections at all. Few will, we think, be dis- 
posed to blame him for any of the kind of variations which he 
has omitted. We may now speak of the other parts of the Intro- 
duction ; the second chapter oe been considered first, as bearing 
on the actual subject matter of the volume. 

In the first chapter of the Introduction Mr. Scrivener discusses 
various theories of textual criticism, while treating as his definite 
subject ‘the existing state of the Greek text of the New Tes- 
tament.’ 

After speaking of the little attention which has been paid to 
the subject ‘among the countrymen of Bentley and Mill,’ he gives 
a citation from Scholz to show how small a part of the materials 
have been as yet sufficiently wrought. ‘Ut enim dicam quod res 
est, ex omnibus qui collati sunt codices, soli illi Alexandrinus [A 
Ephraem Syri [C], Cantabrigiensis [Dh Dublinensis [Z], Sangal- 


lensis [A], et Dresdensis [G Paul.], ita sunt excussi, ut quid 











© The compositor is requested to print this word as it stands, ‘hiatus’ in the 
plural, and not to correct it by giving it a termination which to an English ear 
might sound more like a plural. We have known such corrections made after a 
proof sheet has finally left the author’s eyes ; who, in common with others, has been 
astonished at a peculiar form of declension. Some who read this note will probably 
understand its purport and its reference. 
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scriptum singulis locis teneant, quid non, scias.’ This remark of 
Scholz’s was made in 1845; and to it Mr. Scrivener subjoins, in 
a foot-note, ‘ Tischendorf’s zeal has very recently enabled us to 
add a few items to this meagre list.’ The list appears to be of 
those mss. the text of which had been so published as to give the 
readings with exactness. But if the actual list be meagre, it is 
important that it should not be reduced below its true dimensions. 
Now Scholz’s statement in 1845 omits several items; and those 
since published by Tischendorf (to whom critics are so deeply 
indebted for the text of C) are worthy of more than a passing 
mention as ‘a few items.’ ‘Thus the text of Codex Laudianus (E 
of the Acts) was printed by Hearne in 1715, and ‘though the 
edition is most rare, yet it is accessible ; so that we have it, toge- 
ther with ald the other published texts, before us, and as being 
our own property, while we write. The valuable Coislin Frag- 
ments (H Paul) were published by Montfaucon in the Bibliotheca 
Coisliniana. The fragments of the two Wolfenbiittel Palimpsests 
(P and Q) were edited by Knittel. The Greek and Thebaic 
Borgian fragments of St. John’s gospel (T) were published by 
Giorgi. ‘These then were five codices (to say nothing of certain 
single leaves), which in 1845 ought to have been added to the 
list. And now let us look at the ‘ few items’ which Tischendorf’s 
zeal has since added. In his ‘Monumenta Sacra Inedita,’ he 
published the text of L. of the gospels; the Basilian ms. of the 
Apocalypse; the fragments I, N, and I’ (which he considers to 
be parts of the same ms.) of the gospels; and the fragments ©, 
W, Y, and F*; besides a few single leaves, &c., published in a 
Vienna quarterly periodical. More recently, also, Tischendorf 
has published from the transcripts and collations made (separately ) 
by himself and ‘Tregelles, the Codex Claromontanus (D) of St. 
Paul’s epistles, the most important Greek text which he has 
edited, except C. Thus since Scholz made his statement, Tis- 
chendorf has far more than equalled the list which he then brought 
forward. 

And besides this, we should remember the character of the mss. 
whose texts have been published. For (with the important and 
_lamented exception of the Codex Vaticanus) they are the more 
valuable and ancient of the copies of which we know anything. 

Nor are we always in uncertainty as to the readings of Mss. 
which have been merely collated; the readings of the Codex 
Boreeli (F of the gospels), now at Utrecht, were published most 
satisfactorily by Vinke and Heringa: and Matthai seems to have 
left little (if anything) undone as to the Moscow mss. ;¢ two of 








4 To the apparent accuracy and completeness of Matthei’s collations Mr. Seri- 
vener pays a just tribute a little after. 
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which, V of the gospels and K of the epistles, are documents 
written in uncial letters. 

While it is well not to understate what has been already done, 
it must be fully granted that Mr. Scrivener is quite right in his 
conclusion, that numerically the mass of copies has been examined 
with but little of real exactitude, and also, we may say (a point on 
which he scarcely touches), that the accurate examination of all 
the ancient documents was mostly left to two still living collators. 
We may hesitate before we style the sentence recently quoted 
‘the calm and mature judgment of Professor Scholz,’ seeing that, 
in a list which seems to possess exactitude, he made great omis- 
sions; and thus we cannot ‘ admit its literal truth.’ 

The starting point of an estimate of this kind should have been 
—the published texts are such and such; the exact collations 
which we have are such; and to this might be added, that we 
know that, with one exception, a// the uncial documents have been 
collated with care, independently, and that such collations have 
been compared with each other, and means have been used for re- 
examining the points of difference with the mss. themselves. And as 
to the one exception, the Vatican ms., of that we have two collations, 
not as exact as they should be, and also the result of Bartolocci’s par- 
tial examination ; so that the places as to which we are doubtful are 
far fewer than those as to which (from the united testimonies) we 
are certain. 

An estimate thus formed would be very different from that of 
Mr. Scrivener: but still we are far from saying that enough has 
been done. Our points of difference from Mr. Scrivener are two: 
first, that his list is defective as to what has been actually accom- 
plished ; and second, that we do not give the importance that he 
does to mere numbers of mss. Of the real value of the ancient 
copies, as such, we shall speak presently. 

Mr. Scrivener’s estimate of what remains to be done is thus 
given, in speaking of Scholz’s edition of the Gospels :— 

‘To the 286 Evangelia and 57 Evangelisteria known before the 
publication of his edition, his indefatigable diligence and extensive 
travels have added 210 Evangelia and 121 Evangelisteria: in fact, he 
has nearly doubled the list. But while Dr. Scholz is entitled to our 
gratitude for having opened to us so many veins of precious ore, it must 
not be dissembled that he has in a great measure left the toil of working 
them to his successors. Of the 331 documents he has discovered in the 
libraries of the East and West, he has collated entire only 11, in greater 
part 16, in a few places or cursorily 222, while 81 are merely inserted 
in his catalogue without remark. Such a course surely could do little 
towards advancing a strict, accurate, and critical acquaintance with the 
sacred original. 

‘ But our knowledge even of those MSS. which have been described 
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the uftenest, and inspected the most repeatedly, is more loose and unsatis- 
factory than would be imagined prior to investigation. Three of the 
copies have collated for the present volume are found in Griesbach’s 
list (g, j, m): how little he really knew of their contents I shall have 
occasion to state in the next chapter.’ 


To these mss. we have already referred ; and we only add here, 
that Griesbach never professed to have collated them himself; he 
selected from the citations which others had made, and thus he is 
hardly to be blamed for not knowing more than he did. As to 
the ms. which Mr. Scrivener terms m, it was simply referred to as 
to the passage John vii. 53 —viii. 11. 

Mr. Scrivener continues :— 

‘IT am sure that I may allege the testimony of Mr. Tregelles to the 
same effect, since he has been compelled to examine afresh even such 
principal authorities as the uncial mss. EGUX, for his forthcoming 
edition of the New ‘Testament.* On the whole, then, I conceive the 
case to be simply this: while every reading actually cited from the 
mass of documents by Griesbach and Scholz, may be relied on as 
genuine with tolerable assurance, very seldom will the readings quoted 
amount to one in three, often not to one in ten, of those which each 
copy contains; the omissions consisting chiefly of such rare or 
singular, or minute variations, as best enable us to determine the 
genius and value of the manuscript which exhibits them, and are 
consequently even more important to the critic than those that are 
given.’ 

This estimate of Scholz’s accuracy is far too favourable.' 
Griesbach professed to be simply a collector in general from what 
others had done (his own examinations of mss. are given in 
detail in his ‘Symbole Critic’): and he depends, therefore, 
almost entirely on the accuracy and completeness (or the con- 
trary) of those who have gone before him; but as to Scholz’s 


° In referring to Dr. Tregelles and his labours of collation, Mr. Scrivener is 
probably unconscious of a local connection betweeu the position which he now holds 
and that critic. On his title-page Mr. S. mentions that he is ‘ Head Master of Fal- 
mouth School,’ the place at which (many a year before Mr, Scrivener was connected 
with it) Dr. Tregelles was a pupil. 





‘ Dear the schoolboy spot ; 
We ne’er forget, though there we are forgot.’ 


It seems, however, doubtful whether Mr. Scrivener derived his knowledge of Dr. 
T.’s edition from his Prospectus ; for he speaks of EGUX as amongst his ‘ principal 
authorities,’ which he hardly could have done if he had seen what he says in his 
‘ Prospectus of a Critical Edition,’ &c. (appended to ‘ The Book of Revelation trans- 
lated from the ancient Greek Text’), for, p. 24, he says, ‘B, C, A, D, Z, are the 
fundamental authorities ;’ and this is connected with remarks on the comparatively 
little value of some of the later uncials. 

‘ «The places in which I have been able to correct previous collations have been 
very many hundreds; in all these cases I should have repeated previous mistakes 
had I not recollated the MSS.’—TREGELLES’s Prospectus, p. 22. 
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collations as printed, grievously would any one be misled who 
relied ‘with tolerable assurance’ on the readings cited being 
‘genuine ;’ his margin is to be blamed, not only for the omissions 
of readings, but also for the insertion of readings which are non- 
existent in the Mss. cited in their favour. 

Thus Mr. Scrivener would look on the textual criticism of the 
New Testament as only dawning; and this, with his views on the 
subject, must be all the more discouraging; for he says in the 
opening sentence of his Introduction, ‘'The criticism of the text 
of Holy Scripture, though confessedly inferior in pot of dignity 
and importance to its right interpretation, yet takes precedence of 
it in order of time; for how can we consistently proceed to in- 
vestigate the sense of the sacred volume, till we have done our 
utmost to ascertain its precise words?’ While there is a certain 
measure of truth in this remark, it goes too far; for as to textual 
criticism, we must apply the same principles to the New 'Testa- 
ment as to other ancient writings. Where a reading is supposed 
to be doubtful, we ought to investigate evidence, and we should 
ever be cautious in quoting a text in proof of any point, to the 
reading of which exception could fairly be taken. But, happily, 
by far the larger portion of the sacred volume is free from doubt 
as to the readings; and of the variations existing in copies, by far 
the larger part affect the sense singularly little ; so that we are 
not called on to wait an indefinite time before we begin to 
interpret Holy Scripture. We read Greek historians in the 
copies that have come down to us, and we gather information 
from them before any revision of the text has taken place ; though 
after that has been done, we are able to do this with more exacti- 
tude. Just so as to the New Testament ; we are not to put off 
for an age or two all ability to learn from its inspired pages; 
most copies give us the substance of Divine truth, on which the 
soul of the Christian may feed; and the value which he has for 
it may show him the importance of attending to the subject of 
textual criticism. 

Mr. Scrivener enters into an inquiry why so little has been done 
since the publication of Wetstein’s Greek Testament, in the way 
of exact collation. He attributes it in measure to a ‘ premature 
devotion to theories of recensions.’ This remark has especial 
reference to the system propounded by Griesbach. But did that 
system have any such effect? Within few years after that critic 
stated his principles, how much was accomplished by Birch and 
Matthzi,—the former of whom seems to have valued Griesbach’s 
researches, while the latter in every way cast contempt upon 
them. But collate they did; and there were more Mss. exa- 
mined with some accuracy within a dozen years or so, than have 

















ever been collated in the same space of time until we come to 
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modern days.* 

There can be no doubt that Griesbach’s labours exercised an 
important influence on criticism. Many who hear that his system 
of recensions has been thoroughly demolished, cast pa all 
reference to his labours, as being now unworthy of attention. 
This is most ignorant and rash. acts still remain facts, even 
though they have been wrongly acccunted for. Astronomical 
observations by a Ptolemzan might be good and useful, and as 
such be highly valued by one who knows the truth of the Coper- 
nican system. Facts in chymistry stand good, even though the 
first observers of those facts explained them on systems now obso- 
lete and exploded. We must thus distinguish between the facts 
to which Griesbach gave a prominence, and the theories which he 
deduced from them. 

A century ago Wetstein’s Greek Testament appeared, in 
which he cast discredit on all the most ancient Greek documents, 
charging them with having been altered to suit the Latin version. 
It is marvellous how this wide-spread charge was credited by men 
of learning for one moment. Still it was believed; and good 
service was done by Semler and Griesbach in discarding such a 
notion. For if this theory had been true, it would condemn all 
the ancient documents - Mss. versions and early citations—which 
accord with the Latin in places (whether many or few) in which 
the Latin differs from the later mss. How could it be supposed 
that in some age (anterior to the times of Ireneus and Origen) 
there were Latins to be found who could interpolate Greek mss., 
and also then, or at some later time, could do the same with 
versions used by various and dispersed nations ? 

The fact is, that before Wetstein’s labours the difference 
between the character of certain ancient documents and the 
modern copies was felt and perceived. Bengel drew much atten- 
tion to this fact, and before him Bentley had used it as the basis 
of a critical theory ; indeed, Wetstein, thirty years before he pub- 
lished his Greek Testament, had belonged to the critical school 
of those who most highly valued the mss. which he afterwards 
condemned as ‘ Latinizing.’ It is not difficult to see why Wet- 





® We believe that in this country but little was done in the way of collation, 
partly from the time and labour needed, and partly from the apathy as to Biblical 
subjects in general. We say deliberately that this apathy has been the source of 
vast evil; for it has led the way to that exceeding ignorance on the part of many 
who would uphold evangelical truth ; an ignorance which in part causes the disso- 
ciation of the intelligence and knowledge of the church from its grace and spi- 
rituality. The confined view taken by many orthodox Christians is now working 
extensive harm, This is shown by the manner in which they deal superficially 
with important questions. 
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stein was led thus to repudiate his earlier principles of criticism. 
He utterly disliked all that Bengel was doing, and he was so pos- 
sessed with the idea that the labours of that pious and pains- 
taking scholar were wrongly directed, that he could hardly fail to 
be biassed against the authorities which he prized the most 
highly. The early connection also of Wetstein with Bentley, and 
the manner in which it was broken off, seem to have tended to 
confirm him in his change of sentiments. 

Thus Griesbach’s critical labours began at a time when the 
most ancient documents then known were undervalued,—when 
the ‘Codex Ephraemi’ (C) was deemed of less critical weight than 
the Basle ms., E; and when every document which accorded with 
the ancient authorities was deemed unworthy of a voice in cri- 
ticism. 

Against this peremptory and arbitrary procedure Griesbach 
protested. He examined the Scripture citations found in the 
writings of Origen, and showed that they present a general agree- 
ment with the most ancient documents. There was known to be 
a marked difference, on the one hand, between the text of the 
‘Codex Beze’ and the Latin versions, and that of the ‘Codex 
Ephraemi’ and others of the same kind, with the Memphitic ver- 
sion, &c. on the other; and this difference was made the basis of 
a part of his theory of recensions. The fact remains the same, 
although the hypothesis by which he accounted for that fact is 
known to be groundless. A pump does raise water, although the 
mode in which Des Cartes explained that fact, has been utterly 
condemned. It may perhaps be hardly too much to say that 
Griesbach was hindered by his system of recensions from following 
ancient authority according to its true value. 

Within few years after Griesbach endeavoured to vindicate the 
character of the most ancient Mss., and to show their true value, 
documents were collated or came to light which marvellously con- 
firmed his judgment. A collation of the ‘Codex Vaticanus’ was 
published for the first time, and it was remarkable to find that it 
accorded so much with the characteristics of the class of Mss. 
which Griesbach had styled Alexandrian ; of this recension his 
ancient representatives had previously been C and L. And 
when the Dublin Palimpsest of St. Matthew came to light, it was 
a text just of the same character. 

We are not going to discuss the history of the systems of 
recensions that have been proposed in any detail: we have 
already shown that neglect of the collation of ms. did not arise 
from such theories being propounded, and we wish to give equal 
prominence to the fact, that the relationships of certain mss. with 
each other, or with certain versions, and the general character of 
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the quotations in certain writers, remain unaffected by the argu- 
ments which disprove recension systems. The great defect of 
Griesbach’s system was his endeavour so to classify what he 
termed his Alexandrian and Western documents, as to present 
them as distinct families: in appropriating the citations of Origen 
tothe Alexandrian family he was wrong, and this he himself 
showed in the last work that he lived to publish (the second 
volume of his ‘ Commentarius Criticus,’ 1811); and his own dis- 
proof of his earlier theory has furnished later writers (commonly 
without any acknowledgment) with their primary arguments. 
His disproof, however, of this point, is no refutation of the fact. 
that certain most ancient Mss. are confirmed by the general cha- 
racter of the earlier citations, and by the most genuine and incor- 
rupt of the ancient versions. It is an utterly mistaken view for 
any to take who suppose that there are no such known facts; and 
these facts are the true basis on which we may rest the ancient 
text. 

Thus it is that one of the most important questions in textual 
criticism now is, whether we shall defer the most to the number of 
the witnesses for a reading, or the importance of those which 
attest it. Mr. Scrivener does not hesitate in adhering to the 
numerical principle, in his estimate of testimony ; and, as he says 
(p. Ixxiii.) ‘ nine-tenths at least of our materials are most imper- 
fectly known,’ we are left in a state of almost hopeless perplexity 
as to whether we shall ever arrive at any definite results. 

He uses (p. xv.) the passage, Matt. xix. 17, as an illustration of 
his own views, and his condemnation of those of Griesbach and 
others. We shall cite his argument from his ‘ Supplement to the 
Authorized English Version,’ because his views are there stated 
more fully and completely than in the work now under our con- 
sideration.» 

‘Matt. xix. 17. Griesbach and Lachmann here admit into the text 
an important variation, which, both from its extent and obvious bear- 
ing, cannot have originated in accidental causes. Instead of ré pe Aéyere 
ayabdr ; ovdelc¢ ayabdc, ci ph cic 6 Bede, “ Why eailest thou me good? 
there is none good but one, that is God,” they read, ri pe épwrae rep! 
Tov dyabov; cic gor 6 wyacdc, “ Why askest thou me concerning 
what is good? He who is gocd is One.” | fear it is but too evident 
that this text was mangled by some over-zealous scribe, who was dis- 





In any of the citations which we make from Mr. Scrivener’s earlier work, we 
wish it to be distinctly understood that we do not now hold him responsible for 
any sentiments expressed in it which he may since have repudiated. Eight years 
are quite long enough to work many changes of opinion, We are not, however, 
aware of any alteration in Mr. S,’s judgment on critical points, except that in his 
volume in 1845 he seems to have believed in a tolerably uniform Byzantine family 
of MSS. ; a notion which experience has dispelled. 
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pleased with the doctrine of the Son’s inferiority, which seemed to be 
implied in it ; and who did not perceive that His subordination to the 
Father in the economy of grace, is perfectly consistent with His equality 
in respect to the Divine Nature and Essence. The received text is 
found in Mark x. 18; Luke xviii. 19, with no variety in the manu- 
scripts worthy of notice; and even in this place Griesbach’s reading is 
contained only in five copies (BDL. 1. 22) and partially in a sixth 
(Matthei’s x). Now all these documents (except, perhaps, one) 
being Alexandrine, and B alone being of first-rate importance, every 
rule of sober criticism calls for the rejection of Griesbach’s correction, 
especially since it is clear in what sources of mistaken feeling it took 
its rise. It is supported, however, by the Italic, Vulg., and the 
Coptic versions (with the slight addition of Deus), and in part by the 
Sahidie, /Ethiopic, and one or two of less weight. Syr. agrees with 
the ‘ Textus Receptus,” but the language of Origen (Tom. iii. p. 664) 
may show at how early a period Griesbach’s variation had become 
current: 6 wiv odv MarQaios ws megi ayabod toyou tgwrnfévros top 
owripos év raw Ti aya%ov monsw; 558 Maguos xal Aovxas Qaai roy 
owrron eipnxévas, Th we Aéyers dyaOdy; oddsis ayabds ei un els 5 Beds’ 
The process whereby Griesbach and Lachmann persuaded themselves 
of the genuineness of their new text, is visible enough. The Codices 
B D, the Italie, Origen, and the Vulgate, constitute a clear majority 
of the authorities admitted by the latter. ‘The former conceiving that 
the joint evidence of Codices B L, 1, Origen, the Sahidic, and Coptie, 
is decisive of the testimony of his Egyptian family ; while the Codex 
D, the Italic, and Vulgate, represent that of the Western recension; 
infers that their joint influence will more than counterbalance Syr., 
Chrysostom, and the whole mass of corrupt Byzantine documents of 
every kind: although numerically they exceed, in the proportion of 
about ninety to one, the vouchers for both his other classes united. 
Thus it is only by denying the premises assumed by these critics, that 
we can avoid subscribing to their perilous conclusions.’ 

On this passage we —_ join issue with Mr. Scrivener, and 
we do it all the more cheerfully because we know that we are dis- 
cussing the question, not with some sciolist who thinks that he 
shows his acuteness in argument, but with a scholar who maintains 
his views honestly and straightforwardly, and who so writes that we 
know exactly what he means, whether we agree with him or not. 

But we shall not only join issue as to the reading of this one 
passage, but we shall use it as an argument against the authority 
of the mass of the later mss., and in favour of the few that are 
very ancient. We must previously restate the evidence, first, 
because the vouchers for the different readings of the two parts of 
the sentence are not precisely the same; and, secondly, because 
some additions may be made to those stated by Mr. Scrivener. 

1. Ti we Adyes ayxOov; this is supported by the greater number 
of mss., and by the Peshito. and the text of the Harclean Syriac, 
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and the Thebaic (alias Sahidic) versions (the latter as found in 
the Oxford fragments) ; also by the Codex Brixianus, one of the 
Latin mss. published by Blanchini. 

Ti uz épwras wept rov ayabod; BDL 1, 22, Matthei’s x, in addi- 
tion to the other reading; the Vulgate, all the old Latin copies 
except Cod. Brix. The Syriac brought into notice by Mr. Cure- 
ton; the Jerusalem Syriac (this Lectionary does read thus—the 
passage was imperfectly examined by Adler); the margin of the 
Harelean Syriac ; the Memphitic (adéas Coptic); the Armenian 
and the A®thiopic. 

2. oddeis ayabds, ei un eis. So most Mss., three copies of the 
old Latin, the Peshito and Harclean Syriac, and the Thebaic. 

els got 5 a@ya40s, BDL, 1, 22, the Latin Vulg., the oldest and 
best copies of the o/d Latin, the Curetonian Syriac, and the Jeru- 
salem Syriac Lectionary, the Memphitic, the Armenian, and the 
Athiopic. 

6 Geos is then added by most mss.; by the -Vulg., and most 
copies of the old Latin; the Curetonian, Peshito, and Harclean 
Syriac; the Memphitic and the Thebaic ; while it is not inserted 
in BDL, 1, 22, the Latin Codices Vercellensis and Sangerma- 
nensis 1, the Jerusalem Syriac, the Armenian, and the A£thiopic. 

We do not uphold Griesbach’s recensions, nor do we now discuss 
Lachmann’s principles; but here we have, on the one hand, a 
reading of the text older than the time of Origen, and, on the 
other, a reading of a different complexion. It is in vain to speak 
of the text having been mangled by an over-zealous scribe, unless 
proof presumptive at least is given ; for if there were an alteration 
from design, it must have become diffused in some marvellous 
manner ; for the reading mentioned by Origen is that not only in 
its essential features of the Vulgate, but of the o/d Latin version 
in all copies except the recast Cod. Brixianus, and of all the 
ancient versions except the Peshito and Harclean Syriac, and the 
Thebaic (as found in the Oxford fragments); this reading must 
thus have been diffused widely in a7 the regions of early Chris- 
tianity. Mr. Scrivener does indeed (p. xv.) express surprise that 
Griesbach ‘infers that the joint influence’ of the mss. and ver- 
sions which support this hag ap reading ‘will more than 
counterbalance the venerable Peshito Syriac,' and the whole mass 
of Byzantine documents of every kind ;’ we should have thought 
that no swch importance could have attached to the Peshito Syriac 


' But Mr. Scrivener sometimes gives but little weight to the Peshito Syriac. 
Thus on Matt, ix. 13, in his note on eis werdvoiv, which is not known as part of 
the text by the ancient witnesses, he remarks, ‘‘The accordance of the Peshito with 
the Vulgate and earlier Latin versions I have before noticed as a little suspicious.’ 
Thus the evidence of the Peshito, when confirmed by other versions of great age 
and excellent character, is valued less than if it stood alone. 
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as to outweigh the counter testimony of so many other versions ; 
now, however, we may put in the opposite scale the Curetonian 
Syriac, a version far more worthy of the epithet of ‘venerable’ 
than that which is called the Peshito, and which (as might have 
been expected) accords with the other most ancient witnesses in 
upholding the wide-spread reading. Whether ‘every rule of 
sober criticism’ will require us to discard this attested reading 
must, we suppose, depend on what we consider such rules to be ; 
might we not well ask for some proof that the other reading 
existed in the time of Origen in copies of St. Matthew’s Gospel ? 

And as to the source of the reading found in the mass of Mss., 
need we feel any difficulty in seeking it out? For it is that which 
is found in the two other synoptical Gospels ; and every one who 
knows Mss. minutely must be aware how habitually copyists inserted 
in one Gospel the readings of another, so as to bring them (per- 
haps unconsciously) into closer verbal agreement. We do not 
know of a single Ms. or version that has not suffered more or less 
in this manner ;* we have to make the same complaint as was 
made by Jerome well nigh fifteen hundred years ago. In a case 
like this, where we have the direct testimony of Origen confirmed 
by good s., and upheld by versions soidaly diffused, we cannot 
hesitate to maintain the authority of that reading which is not 
exactly the same as that of Mark and Luke. How naturally 
copyists sought verbal conformity may be seen in this passage ; for 
C 33, and some other mss. which commonly exhibit the same class 
of text as BL, &c., here accord with the later mss. in giving the 
reading rightly found in Mark and Luke. 

Mr. Scrivener is quite right in saying that the reading of BDL 
‘cannot have originated in accidental causes; the rival reading 
may, however, have so originated, and the notion that it did so is 
one of the highest probability.. Indeed if a designed alteration 
for doctrinal purposes had taken place in Matthew, how could 
Mark and Luke escape from a similar injury ? 

But the mass of the mss., ‘in the proportion of about ninety to 
one,’ oppose what we have proved to be the ancient and wide- 
spread reading of this passage: what does this teach? Why, that 
the mass of recent documents possess no determining voice in a 
question as to what we should receive as genuine readings. We 
are able to take the few documents whose evidence is proved to be 
trustworthy, and safely discard from present consideration the 





k Some people rest much on some one incorrect reading of a MS,, and then 
express a great deal of wonder that such a MS. could be highly valued by critics. 
We can well leave the exposure of such excessive ignorance as this to be dealt 
with by one who knows Greek MSS, as well as Mr, Scrivener. This ignorance is 
just as great as that would be of a man who thought that all copyists and com- 
positors ought to be infallible. 
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eighty-nine ninetieths, or whatever else their numerical proportion 


~~. 

e do not see anything ‘ perilous’ in the ‘conclusions’ to 
which such a passage as this leads us; on the contrary, it presents 
us with a safe line of evidence connecting our good mss. with the 
former part of the third century of our era. We should feel that 
we did indeed put the text of the New Testament in peril if we 
adopted the authority of the mass of mss., which we prove to be at 
variance with what was read by the Christians of the third century 
at least. 

It appears that we are not wrong in our conclusion that Mr. 
Scrivener does, as a primary principle of textual criticism, rest on 
the number of documents,—that is (we should say), on the guan- 
tity of the evidence, not the quality. Another extract from the 
notes in his ‘Supplement to the Authorized Version’ fully con- 
firms this opinion. 

Matthew xv. 8. ‘Griesbach, Vater, and Lachmann remove from the 
text as spurious the words éyyi2:: wo ‘draweth nigh unto me,’ and 
TH oToKaT avTav, xxi, ‘with their mouth and.’ They are wanting 
in Syr. Vulg. the Italic, /&thiopic, and Armenian versions; in 
Origen, Chrysostom, and several other Fathers. This would form a 
strong reason for questioning their authenticity, were they not found in 
all existing manuscripts except fire (BDL. 33. 124), all of which are 
decidedly Alexandrian. Fully admitting the weight of the versions 
on a point of this kind, and the possibility that the disputed words were 
inserted from the Lxx. of Isai. xxix. 13; I still think it unreasonable 
to reject the reading contained in so immense a majority of the manu- 
scripts of every age, and of both families." Indeed we cannot do so 
without unsettling the first principles of Scriptural criticism.’ 


Then, if so, those ‘first principles’ must be that numbers and 
numbers only shall prove a point; for here we have versions and 
fathers rejecting certain words, and this testimony confirmed by a 
few good ms. witnesses ; but because ninety mss. to one can be 
produced on the other side, the united ancient testimony must (we 
are told) be rejected, although it is admitted that this host of wit- 
hesses may possibly testify to what they got from Isaiah, and not 
from St. Matthew ; we should say that, on every true principle of 
textual criticism, the words must be regarded as an amplification 
borrowed from the prophet. This naturally explains their intro- 
duction ; and when once they had gained a footing in the text, it 
is certain that they would be multiplied by copyists, who almost 
always preferred to make passages as full and complete as possible. 








™ This mention of ‘ both families’ is a mode of speech which Mr. Scrivener 
apparently would not now use, as it is in accordance with the system of recensions 
of the late Prof, Scholz. 
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To the evidence for the reading to which Mr. Scrivener objects, 
as stated above, some items must be added, for the Memphitic 
version, as well as the Curetonian Syriac, agree with the other 
ancient translations; so that (as the ‘Thebaic is here defective) 
the whole of the more ancient versions give one according testi- 
mony, which Mr. Scrivener rejects, thinking that if he were not to 
do this, he would unsettle the first principles of Biblical criticism. 
We should not wish to adopt principles which led to such conelu- 
sions. It is right to add the Latin Codex Brixianus does contain 
the words, which is just what we should expect from the character 
of the ms. as giving a remodelled version.” 

We come again to just the same conclusion as before, that the 
mss. which are entitled to a primary rank as witnesses are the few 
and not the many; the few whose character is well attested and 
confirmed. 

Mr. Scrivener (although he sometimes speaks in such terms of 
the Peshito Syriac) is not disposed to rank the evidence of ver- 
sions very high, as we have just seen: the following note also 
shows it :-— 


Matt. xx. 22. ‘Griesbach and Lachmann remove from the text xai 
To famtisma, 0 tyw CamriLouas Bamrisb7va1, and the corresponding 
clause in the next verse. Their meagre array of witnesses is of the 
usual character; six decidedly Egyptian,’ mss. in v. 22, (BDLZ. 1. 
22, see note on chap. xix. 17.) Origen and Epiphanius amongst the 
Greeks; the Sahivic, Coptic, Athiopic, Italic, and Vulg., with their 
faithful attendants the Latin Fathers. But even if we grant that the 
Latin and other versions are more trustworthy in their omissions than 
in their additions to the text ; or concede to Origen the possibility that 
the disputed words properly belong only to Mark (ch. x. 38, 39) ; still 
it is extravagant to claim for translations so high authority, that they 
should be held competent to overthrow the positive testimony of mss. of 
the origina!.’ 

If ancient and independent versions agree in not presenting a 
certain clause or expression, then, on all true principles of textual 
criticism, such omitted words are suspicious; but if the most 
ancient mss. agree with the versions in their rejection, then the 
case is greatly strengthened ; and this is all the more confirmed if 
early citations accord. The case would be more correctly stated 
if it were claimed that the wnited testimony of versions, fathers, 
and the oldest mss. should be preferred to that of the mass of 





" We may also add, on the other side, that Codex 1 in part agrees with tle 
er of BDL; it transposes éyyi¢e: wor, and rejects the other words mentioncd 
above. 

° What if the MSS. be Egyptian, the Latin versions are not; and therefore the 
land of the MSS., even if it be Egypt, proves nothing against them. 
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modern copies ; and, farther, that the character of the few ancient 
mss. which agree with versions and fathers, must be such (from 
that very circumstance) as to make their general evidence the more 
trustworthy. 

Thus we may indeed see that every investigation, even though 
intended, like those of Mr. Scrivener, to cast discredit on the 
ancient Mss. as witnesses, tells on the opposite side, and shows 
how needful it is to trust to ancient testimony if we would reall 
use the ancient text, such as was current amongst the Christians 
of the first three centuries after the New Testament was written. 

This recurrence to the ancient Mss. is strenuously opposed by 
Mr. Scrivener, and he ‘therefore condemns the critical editions of 
Lachmann and Tischendorf. He seems, in common with many 
others, to have but an indistinct apprehension of what Lachmann 
a : this is partly in consequence of that critic having given 

is views more definitely in German periodicals than elsewhere. 

Had Mr. Scrivener examined Lachmann’s own published papers, 
or the German biography of Lachmann by Martin Hertz, he 
would, we think, have more clearly understood what he intended to 
do and what he did.» 

Lachmann never dreamed of having done more than present 
data towards the obtaining of a perfect text: his smaller edition 
was intended to present the result of the collations (as far as then 
known) of the older Oriental (by which he meant what some would 
call Alexandrian) mss., following them in the text so far as they 
agree, and in cases of difference seeking western aid. His larger 
edition is based on the united testimony of the older authorities, 
whether western or eastern ; and as to versions, it includes the old 
Latin only. Lachmann professes to give what (in his judgment) 
are the results of evidence so far, fully admitting that every such 
result might be modified by a more accurate collation of the mss., 
and also by the use of other ancient versions.‘ 





P Mr. Scrivener does not give any proof (so far as we remember) of his being 
acquainted with Lachmann’s Germn expositions of his critical principles: he must, 
however, know of their existence, as Lachmann himself calls attention to them in 
his smaller Gr. Test. 

4 In his ‘Supplement to the Authorized English Version,’ Mr. Scrivener finds 
great fault with Lachmann, and seems not to understand the pleasantry in which 
that (now departed) scholar indulged—all of which was intelligible enough to his 
friends. He even blames him for not choosing to call the old Latin by the name 
of ftalic, although that name is certainly wholly incorrect; for the /ialic of Au- 
gustine (the only writer who uses the name) was not the old Latin, but a revision 
made or used in upper Italy. - 

In a note |p. 24), ‘Supplement,’ Mr, Scrivener says: ‘ But the most amusing 
case of all is Dr. Barrett’s, who was guilty of editing the facsimile of the Dublin 
palimpsest of St. Matthew Z of Scholz, After duly thanking the enyraver for his 
workmanlike skill, Lachmanu kiudly adds, ‘ Johanuem Barrettum, qui Dublini 
edidit anno 1801, non laudo; hominem hujus artis, ultra quam credi potest, 
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We will give Mr. Scrivener’s objections to the paramount 
authority of the ancient Mss. in his own words :-— 


‘There is a tone and manner often observable when Mss. of the 
Greek Testament are spoken of, as if it were taken for granted that their 
value is in direct proportion to their date: as though the testimony of a 
document of the twelfth or fourteenth century were, of necessity and as 
a matter of course, far inferior in weight and probability to that of an 
uncial copy some five hundred years older. Now, I wish not to deny 
the existence of a certain amount of presumption in favour of the more 
ancient authority ; the nearer we approach the apostolic times the fewer 
stages that have intervened between the inspired autographs and the 
manuscript before us, the less chance there is of error or wilful alteration 
on the part of copyists. But what I complain’of is this, that instead of 
looking upon the case as one of mere presumption, of prima facie 
likelihood, such as other circumstances may limit, or correct, or entirely 
remove, it is regarded from the first as a settled point, that unless a 
monument be upwards of a thousand years old, it is hardly worth the 
trouble of collating. ‘“ Ante omnia,” says Lachmann, “ antiquissimorum 
rationem habebimus;.... . fine certo constituto recentiores, item 
leves et corruptos, recusabimus.”’ (Pref. p. vi.)* 

Mr. Scrivener concedes a great deal when he admits a prima 
facie case in favour of the oldest documents ; so that, in the midst 
of all the uncertainty which he considers as surrounding textual 
criticism, an uncertainty which will be only (he thinks) dispelled 
by the collation of all known mss. (a prospect almost hopeless), we 
might, as a provisional measure, concede to the ancient authorities 
the rank to which Lachmann, Tregelles, and in part Tischendorf, 
contend they are entitled. 

Mr. Scrivener then asks :— 


‘And to what cause shall we attribute it, that the oldest Mss. are 
necessarily the best, while the more recent ought to be despised as 
“corrupt and of little consequence?” Will Lachmann undertake to 
assert that our modern Byzantine documents are but bad copies of 
the Alexandrian, the Vatican, or Beza’s ms.? Yet no supposition 
short of this will answer the purpose of his argument.’ 


We know of no argument of Lachman’s which demands any 


supposition so singular to support it; and thus it is needless to 
propose questions on such a point to a scholar already removed 





imperitum.”’ Did it never occur to Mr. Scrivener to make himself acquainted 
with Dr. Barrett’s edition of Z? Dr. Davidson thus speaks of it (Biblical Criticism, 
ii, p. 311): ‘ The editor gives on the opposite page to the facsimile the words in 
the usual Greek type, with lines corresponding. Here his accuracy cannot be com- 
mended, In fact, he has made many blunders.’ Why, then, should Lachmann be 
blamed for gently hinting that Dr. Barrett had not read the Greek MS, correctly ? 
Severe as Lachmann was on the pretensions of sciolists, it was not his practice to 
make assertions or to throw out hints without having good grounds for what he 
said. 
* Introd. p. xx. 
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from amongst us. But Mr. Scrivener has given (Introduction, 
p. Ixxii.) a solution of all questions as to the relation of the 
modern copies to the most ancient. ‘If we consider the Codex 
Beza and its kindred documents on the one side, and such au- 
thorities as our Codices /, m, n, on the other, the line of distinction 
between them is so broad and unmistakeable, that if all other 
copies of the Greek Testament had perished, we should have felt 
no hesitation in treating them as separate recensions, differing not 
a little in character, and presenting us with many grave deviations 
in the sense. But as other mss. come to light, the subject grows 
much more intricate. One after the other they take each its proper 
lace in the void between the two extremes, which seem at length 
to be linked by a continuous chain of authorities, &c. This com- 
pletely shows the gradual divergence of the text of the New 
Testament ; whether the primitive text be more in accordance with 
the more ancient documents that have come down to us, or with 
the more numerous and modern, is the question ; on this we shall 
have a few words to say presently. Mr. Scrivener then goes on 
to argue that the modern copies may be transcripts from ancient 
mss., older than any which now exist. Had there been good 
reasons for this we might have asked for at least presumptive 
proofs Such abstract suppositions remind us of Cicero’s dictum, 
‘Est RIDICULUM, AD EA QU HABEMUS, NIHIL DICERE: QUA- 
RERE QU HABERE NON Possumus.’ (Pro Archia. iv.) Granted 
that there was no physical impossibility in Mr. Scrivener’s suppo- 
sition, still it would be strange that the oldest mss. which we 
possess should be, as a class, so different from the modern 
multitude. Then, again, if we take the most ancient documents 
which have come to light, or have been collated since Wetstein’s 
days, how strange it is that they should al/ belong to the same 
general class. The collation of the Vatican ms. (imperfect as it 
is) showed to what other documents it is allied. The Borgian 
fragment (T), published by Giorgi, was of the same kind ; and so, 
too, were the two Wolfenbiittel palimpsests (P and Q), brought 
to light by Knittel; so also the Dublin palimpsest (Z) of some 
parts of St. Matthew. This would be puzzling enough on any 
supposition except that the ancient mss. do actually contain the 
ancient text. In fact, how could readings be proved to be ancient 
except from their being found in ancient documents? If we use 





* The question is about the mass of the cursive MSS. ; if the host of these docu- 
ments are copied from a primitive text, then 1, 53, 69, depart from that text; but 
if not, then the few cursive codices which differ in their general complexion from 
the mass, and which accord with BDL, are really copies, direct or remote, of the 
older form of text. 

If we have no data, how can we speculate on what MSS. mig/t have existed 
anterior to any that we now possess, or what readings they might contain, 
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authorities which give us the readings of the fourth century, then 
are we sure that we adopt what was used and known as the New 
Testament of that date. Of course, our oldest mss. may be taken as 
fair samples of the text of the time when they were copied ; whether 
few or many, their claims as to this are not affected. And when 
we find a general agreement between the oldest mss. and the oldest 
and best preserved versions, the case is vastly strengthened ; and 
when, in addition, the older citations support the same kind of tezt, 
there is a threefold cord of testimony, which we do well not to 
reject lightly. And let it be observed that every fragment of a 
palimpsest which confirms the older text as far as tt goes, confirms 
it in its general tone and texture: ex wngue leonem. ‘There are 
various ways of showing the primd facie claims of the ancient 
documents as exhibiting the ancient text. Mr. Scrivener himself 
remarks on the presumption in favour of the mss. themselves ; but 
besides this, we might say that the oldest and best versions differ 
much from the common printed Greek, then we might show that 
these versions have a remarkable accordance with early citations. 
Thus we might rightly argue that any mss. (if such there be) which 
present similar features must be of primary authority. And thus, 
if BCD L had all perished, or were unknown, we might dis- 
tinguish such mss. as 1, 33, 69, from the mass of documents, and 
say that they are witnesses of a far more trustworthy class: we 
should have said that they present us with an ancient text, not 
because they are actually very ancient, but because their readings 
are proved to be such. t when we find that the oldest mss. possess 
the characteristics which, as we know from other lines of proof, 
ought to mark the witnesses of the ancient text; then the whole 
line of demonstration is greatly confirmed and strengthened. 

We now resume the quotation from Mr. Scrivener, to the former 
part of which we have replied, in showing that it is unreasonable 
to appeal from what does exist, to what might have existed :— 

‘ The remark is so trite one is tired of repeating it,‘ that many codices 
of the tenth and following centuries were very probably " transcribed from 
others of a more early date than any which now exist; the incessant 
wear of the older copies in the services of the church rendering a fresh 
supply indispensable. In what way, then, does he [i. e. Lachmann] 





* We do not wonder that it is wearying to repeat such a remark; to us it only 
shows how the same thing may be reiterated as if it were convincing. It is useless 
to appeal from what does exist to what may huve existed, from what we do know 
to that which we never can know. 

“ Not a very probable supposition. The book manufactories of the Greek mo- 
nasteries, etc., were not the places in which antiquities were much honoured in 
those days. A copyist of a cursive MS., with breathings and accents, was not very 
likely to use as an exemplar a very early uncial document destitute of these marks; 
especially as the copyists were in general mechanical workmen, whose knowledge 
of grammatical forms, ete., was none of the greatest. 
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meet the obvious suggestion, that our present cursive Mss. are but the 
representatives of venerable documents, which have long since perished ? 
He grants that it might possibly be true, but declares that in reality it 
is not so. “Since the oldest mss. still extant (says he) wonderfully 
agree with the citations of the most ancient writers; ..... why 
should we think that Ireneus and Origen used more corrupt copies 
than Erasmus and the Complutensian editors? ”’ (Pref. p. vii.) 


A proof that Lachmann is right in denying that the mass of the 
later documents are copies of a more primitive form of text, is given 
(as we have already said) by the comparison of readings with the 
best versions and early citations. We do not observe that Mr. 
Scrivener anywhere gives its weight to the testimony of versions ; 
but it may be observed that when the general character of a Greek 
document is thus proved, it may be used as a new link in a chain 
of argument, and thus other mss. which have an affinity to it, 
whether very old or more recent, are demonstrated as being 
worthy of a lenien in the settlement of the text. 

Mr. Scrivener does not admit Lachmann’s appeal to the reader’s 
understanding, that Origen and Irenzus are not likely to have 
used more corrupt copies than Erasmus and the Complutensian 
editors. He says (what we could not have expected) :— 

‘ With Lachmann’s last statement I cheerfully join issue. We need 
only refer once more to Archbishop Laurence’s “ Remarks” (see above, 
p. xvi.), to prove that Origen at all events does not agree with his fa- 
vourite authorities against the more common text.’ 

A summary reference to Archbishop Laurence’s successful 
attack on Griesbach’s recension system, does not prove that 
Origen, and such mss. as BD, do not read essentially alike in 
opposition to the common text. In fact, no one can examine 
Lachmann’s larger Greek Testament carefully without seeing this 
to be pre-eminently a fact. Archbishop Laurence does show that 
Origen does not adhere to the readings of B in preference to those 
of D (and this Griesbach himself showed in his last work), but the 
fact cannot be explained away that the leading characteristic 
readings of that early writer — the most ancient Mss. in 
opposition to the common text. Mr. Scrivener continues :— 

‘If the small portion of Irenzeus’s works yet extant in Greek, or the 
surviving writings of other early Greek fathers, lend their exclusive 
countenance to any class or family of recensions, I must confess my 
ignorance of the fact, and (in the absence of anything approaching 
to demonstration) cannot help deeming it in the highest degree im- 
probable.’ :, 


But in this Mr. Scrivener seems unconsciously to shift the terms 
of the question on which he joins issue. Lachmann does not 
appeal to the parts of Irenzeus which are extant in Greek merely, 
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but to the whole ; and he gives in his own edition the most ample 
proof that this appeal was well grounded. Farther, Lachmann 
does not speak of ‘recensions,’ and therefore their introduction 
is irrespective of the argument. Besides, Mr. Scrivener, by in- 
troducing the word ‘exclusive,’ brings in a new condition—a 
condition, however, which almost requires the idea of ‘ recensions.’ 
Lachmann’s question remains, Why should we suppose that 
Ireneus and Origen used more corrupt codices than Erasmus and 
the Complutensian editors? Will Mr. Scrivener join issue in 
maintaining that they did? We add that early Greek writers do 
uphold the most ancient copies; in proof we need only refer the 
reader to Hippolytus and (before the middle of the second 
century) to the avaroriny didzoxadria (accompanying Clem. Alex.). 
Thus it is a fact, ‘that the oldest mss. extant do wonderfully agree 
with the citations of the most ancient writers.’ 

Of course it is admitted that the early authorities present many 
shades of variation. What we maintain is, that in seeking for the 
well-attested ancient text, we must not go beyond the limits of 
these variations. The only proof that a reading is ancient is that 
it has some ancient voucher. The reason that the mass of docu- 
ments may be left out of consideration as witnesses, is that they 
can be proved not to present an ancient text. ‘Fortasse de 
minuendis potius quam de augendis in infinitum criticorum aux- 
iliorum copiis cogitandum mox erit,’ was the sentiment of Gries- 
bach (Symb. Crit. Pref.), expressed nearly seventy years ago. 
And the onward course of criticism (retarded though it was by 
Scholz, whose theories found such favour in this country) has 
tended to the principle of selection from amongst the apparent 
aids, those which are worthy of some reliance. And thus the 
mass of modern copies may well be left out of consideration ; so 
also may the versions later than the sixth or seventh century ; and 
thus the critical page need no longer be encumbered with citations 
from the Arabic versions, the Sclavonic and the Persic, by none of 
which can anything be proved. 

It is remarkable how confirmed is the principle of appeal to 
the ancient copies by what we find in the Vulgate and the LXX. 
In the Vulgate we find the mass of the modern mss. utterly 
worthless in investigating the genuine text; and all examination 
has shewn that the older the mss. are, the more closely do they 
approach to what Jerome executed ; and this holds true till we 
reach the Codex Amiatinus, copied one hundred and twenty years 
after the death of that father, the noblest monument of his version. 

Which is preferable, the Aldine LXX, the text of which at first 
obtained a wide-spread currency, proceeding only from recent Mss., 
or the Roman edition of 1586, based on the Codex Vaticanus? 
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Or why did the latter obtain the place in common estimation 
which it has held for two centuries and a half? Did Pro- 
testants concede this honour because it came out under Papal 
sanction? It gained its ground and kept it from its being really 
an ancient text; such in its general complexion as was read by 
the early fathers,* and that the common text of the New Testa- 
ment is not. The Roman LXX following (though not as correctly 
as it ought) one most ancient Ms., is a far better text than the 
New Testament in common use from the days of Erasmus to this 
hour. 

A few years ago we used to hear much of the general agreement 
of the cursive Greek mss., and this was used as an argument in 
favour of the text which they contained. To this it was answered 
that this general agreement was not nearly so great as that of the 
more recent copies of the Vulgate, which accord in the most 
certain corruptions. Mr. Scrivener, however, considers that 
some may think the cursive documents are of little value, because 
of their supposed uniformity ; he is therefore earnest in impressing 
on the readers’ attention that this uniformity does not exist, and 
he appeals to the collations now published in complete disproof. 
He is right in the main, although there are many of the later mss. 
which present a kind of mechanical agreement. This book serves 
to take away for ever the argument of those who perpetually re- 
peated the statement that there was a sort of uniform Byzantine 
text, proved genuine by its uniformity. 

But modern variations need not trouble us; for the limits of 
_ of ancient readings are learned from ancient testimonies. 

me have cast a reproach on such mss. as BCD that they have 
great differences amongst themselves. Granted; but Mr. Scri- 
vener proves that the modern copies have no uniformity, and 
therefore this supposed argument against what is really ancient 
falls to the ground. In fact, we have to choose whether we will 
bound our critical horizon by modern variations or by ancient ; if 
by the latter, then we can say the questions of reading all lie 
within such and such bounds. 

As, then, the ancient mss. have a prima facie claim, on the 
ground of their date and as being fair specimens of the text of the 





* The various readings to the LXX., as collected by Holmes, and edited by 
himself and Parsons, his successor, show plainly the value of the Vatican readings. 
Few have studied the critical apparatus of that edition, confused as it is in arrange- 
ment, and repulsive in many particulars; but those who have done so see how 
every thing confirms the principle of recurrence to ancient MSS. as an authority 
for the ancient text. We can say this conscientiously, for we have read the whole 
of the various readings of Holmes and Parsons’s edition, and the whole illustrates 
the principle of recurrence to the ancient MSS, as applied to the text of the New 
Testament. The modern MSS. of the LXX. in general present a text widely 
different (in various ways) from that read by the early fathers. 
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times when they were written, to be considered the leading au- 
thorities ; and as the early versions vindicate this claim, as well as 
the early citations, it is proved that the ‘tone and manner’ in 
which these most ancient Mss. are spoken of are fully justified by 
the facts of the case, and that objections to the claims of such mss, 
are mere opinions, not only incapable of demonstration, but, per 
se, opposed to proved facts. 

We are thus able to escape from the ‘ existing perplexity’ of 
which Mr. Scrivener speaks, p. xxiii. ; and surely the definite con- 
clusions to which we are able to arrive are in every respect more 
satisfactory than if we had to wait till all existing Greek copies 
should be accurately collated. Even if we could form no definite 
conclusion as to the true reading in difficult passages, we could 
always say that all doudt is confined within such and such limits, 
and thus we shall be hindered from going very far astray. 

Mr. Scrivener’s book will, we doubt not, be valued as an 
addition to all critical libraries. ‘To show the true character and 
nature of the readings of the cursive mss., by taking fair samples, 
is a work of value, and this Mr. Scrivener has done. We differ 
from him as to the importance of the results of his labours ; we 
differ still more widely as to critical principles, but we do not wish 
to speak at all disparagingly of the painstaking scholarship which 
he has displayed. 

It is pleasant, if the views which we hold are controverted, that 
it should be by a considerate scholar—one whose statements we can 
weigh, and wine arguments we can discuss; and as to this Mr. 
Scrivener has our thanks. It also gives us pleasure to distinguish 
him from the mere contemner of the most ancient Mss., and to see 
that, while at present he rests principally on numerical authority, 
he does not reject the ancient documents as such. 

Although we have had to controvert many of Mr. Scrivener’s 
views, yet we can heartily commend his book as a contribution to 
our more complete knowledge of Greek mss. and their pe- 
culiarities. 


L. M. 
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THE NESTORIANS. 


[In response to an application made by the Editor, at the close of 
1852, to the Rev. Judkins Perkins, D.D., the senior American Mis- 
sionary to the Nestorians in Persia, he has just received (under date 
Oroomiah, April 8, 1853) two papers respecting the past and present 
condition of that interesting people, which together form the present 
article. One is from the pen of Dr. Perkins himself, and the other 
from that of his coadjutor, the Rev. David T. Stoddard. As Mr. 
Stoddard’s paper refers chiefly to the former state and history of the 
Nestorians, it is placed first, and is followed by that of Dr. Perkins, 
which has more reference to the present affairs of the Nestorians. We 
retain the titles which the authors gave to their communications, and 
have added a general title to cover both. Dr. Perkins writes: ‘ With 
this letter I send a brief sketch of ‘‘'The Modern Nestorians and the 
Bible among them.” After I had written it I found that one of my 
associates, the Rev. David T. Stoddard, had by him a very interesting 
historical sketch of the Nestorian Christians. I have solicited him to 
copy and forward to you a portion of that article, which he has con- 
sented to do; and that also will be sent with this letter. It has so 
little in common with the matter in my article, though some of the 
topics are the same—his contemplating the Nestorians more particularly 
as they were, and mine as they are—that both may, I think, be pro- 
perly used in successive numbers of your periodical. [We prefer to 
give them together.] It has also occurred to me, since penning my 
article, that so much less is properly known of the Nestorians in 
England than in America, that something like Mr. Stoddard’s article 
may be needed, to prepare your readers to appreciate what may be said 
of that people as they now are.’—Ep. J. S. L.] 





THE NESTORIAN CHRISTIANS. 


In the north of Persia, at the base of lofty mountains whose 
snows glitter in the sun, is a plain of great extent and uncommon 
beauty. This is the province of Oroomiah, the ancient Atropa- 
tene, and with the neighbouring regions of Koordistan, is the 
home of the Nestorian Christians. Let the reader stand with me 
for a moment upon the flat-terraced roof of our mission house on 
Mount Seir, and look down the declivity on the noble landscape. 
We are elevated more than a mile above the level of the sea, and 
a thousand feet above the adjoining district. At our feet the 
lain of Oroomiah is stretched out in all its beauty, forty miles in 
ength and twelve or fifteen in breadth, girt about with rugged 
mountains, dotted over with hundreds of villages, verdant with 
innumerable fruit-trees, willows and sycamores, and rejoicing in 
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its thousands of fields of golden grain. Here the peach, the nec- 
tarine, the apricot, the quince, the cherry, the pear, the apple and 
the vine, flourish in luxuriance, and make some portions of the 
plain resemble a variegated forest. Beyond the plain you may 
see the lake of Oroomiah, reflecting the purest azure and studded 
over with numerous islands; while farther on rise distant and 
lofty mountains, their outlines projected on the cloudless Italian 
sky, and forming a beautiful contrast with the plain before us. 
The city of Oroomiah, about six miles distant, which is so 
embosomed in trees as almost to be hidden from view, has been 
asserted to be the birth-place of Zoroaster; and the mounds 
which are so conspicuous in different parts of the plain, and which 
are formed entirely of ashes, with a scanty soil upon them, have 
been supposed to be the places where the sacred fire was ever kept 
burning, and the Parsee priests bowed in adoration to the rising 
sun. This is now our missionary home—the dwelling-place for 
many hundred years of the Nestorians ‘ of the plain.’ 

The Nestorians are a people interesting from their antiquity. 
They trace their conversion to the Apostle Thomas, who, their 
traditions affirm, visited them on his way to India. And, as 
some of the early Fathers, both Greek and Syriac, mention the 
fact that this Apostle preached the Gospel in this part of Asia, 
and the venerable Nestorian liturgy contains also frequent thanks- 
givings to God for his labours among their ancestors, we may con- 
sider their uniform opinion on this subject as entitled to regard. 
At least they have a claim to a very high antiquity, and are 
without doubt the oldest of Christian sects. In the second cen- 
tury the Scriptures were translated into their language ; and in 
the sixth century, their biblical interpreters were considered to 
be the best in the whole Christian inh. Beautifully written 
manuscripts of the Bible exist among them, which date back 
more than 600 years; and we occasionally preach in Nestorian 
churches—relics of a bygone age—whose massive walls more than 
a thousand years ago, and perhaps even when our ancestors in 
Britain were engaged in idol-worship and offering up human 
sacrifices to Woden and Thor, resounded with the voice of 
prayer and praise. 

he Nestorians are a people interesting from their probable 
origin. I say their probable origin, for the subject is enveloped 
in considerable doubt. They, however, are all firm in the belief 
of their Jewish descent, and even go so far—some of them—as to 
trace their family to a particular tribe. Considerations may be 
drawn from their language, their religious rites, their abhorrence 
of image-worship, and their manners and customs, serving to con- 
firm, on this point, their own tradition. And since they occupy 
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the general region to which the Jews were carried away captive 
by the kings of Assyria, it is not at all impossible that the opinion 
of the lamented Dr. Grant may be correct, and that in the Nes- 
torians we find the long-lost tribes of Israel." Whatever may be 
thought of that argument, which has been controverted by some 
of the learned, and among others by Dr. Robinson, I regard it as 
probable that this people are the seed of Abraham, ‘to whom 
pertaineth the adoption and the glory of the covenants, and the 
giving of the law and the service of God and the promises, whose 
are the fathers, and of whom, as concerning the flesh, Christ 
came, who is over all, God blessed for ever.’ 

The Nestorians are a people interesting from their language. 
It is the Syriac, closely akin to the Hebrew, and spoken man 
centuries before the birth of Christ. Simple—even childlike—in 
its structure and modes of expression, it yet possesses uncommon 
dignity and force. It was a language nearly identical with this 
which was commonly used in Palestine in the days of our Saviour, 
and the medium through which he conversed with his disciples 
and instructed the people. And it was in this same language 
that in his dying agony he ‘cried with a loud voice, saying, Eloi, 
Eloi, lama sabacthani, which is, being interpreted, My God, My 
God, why hast thou forsaken me ?” 

The Nestorians are a people interesting from their early his- 
tory. It was not very long after their conversion that a mission- 
ary spirit began to develop itself, and the church to become 
aggressive in its movements. They planted themselves in the 
modern kingdom of Persia. They spread into Armenia, Meso- 
potamia, and Arabia. They sent missionaries as far as Syria 
and the island of Cyprus on the west, and throughout the regions 
of Tartary on the east. China itself was reached. Scores of 
missionaries penetrated that empire and carried the Gospel to its 
crowded population. From Bagdad—the seat of the Patriarch— 
radiated light far and wide. Unfurling the banner of their 
great Captain, these soldiers of the cross went everywhere, pro- 
claiming the Gospel and winning men to a reception of the truth. 
Undismayed by difficulties, they scaled rugged mountains, they 
forded dangerous rivers, they penetrated into the midst of savage 
tribes. Often treacherously assaulted by enemies, and almost 
borne down by persecution, they still breasted the tide and 
pressed onward with wonderful zeal and energy in their self- 
denying work. The young hastened to the assistance of the 
exhausted and careworn, and to fill the ranks which had been 
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thinned by death. Thus, with an enterprize which has never 
had a parallel in the history of the church for more than a 
thousand years, the Nestorians of early times made vigorous 
assaults on the kingdom of Satan. While all Europe was in a 

rofound slumber, and Christianity elsewhere seemed to have lost 
its life-giving power, they were the bearers of salvation to the 
vast regions of Central, Southern and Eastern Asia. From the 
Mediterranean sea to the Pacific Ocean—in kingdoms widely 
remote—among the luxurious Persians and the Barbarians of 
Tartary, in the city and the village, on the plains and among the 
snowy Himalaya mountains, Christian churches were everywhere 
erected, monuments to their zeal, efficiency and success. 

But a change came. The power of Mohammed rose into 
being, and before the victorious armies of his followers the Nes- 
torians were hunted down like defenceless sheep. Driven from 
one shelter to another, their churches pillaged and burnt, their 
dearest rights trampled under foot, presented with the dreadful 
alternative of the Koran or the sword, they soon diminished in 
number ; their spirit was broken, and they melted away like the 
snows of spring. For centuries their existence has hardly been 
known to the Christian church. And now that they are brought 
once more to light—sunk, it is true, in ignorance and superstition, 
but Nestorians still—what an interest does their early history 
throw around this comparatively small remnant of a once zealous 
and efficient missionary church ! 

The Nestorians are a people interesting from their natural 
traits of character. They are men of vigorous intellect. Place 
them indeed side by side with those who have grown up in a 
highly civilized and Christian community, like that of Great 
Britain, and they suffer in the comparison. But such a com- 
parison is manifestly unjust. There a thousand influences cluster 
around men from their cradle to make them what they are. 
Parental guidance, schools, varied stores of literature, the onward 
progress of society, the high moral tone of the community, which 
serves more than anything else to develope and strengthen mind, 
—all these and many other nameless yet powerful agencies, train 
up Englishmen and Americans to vigorous thought, to intellectual 
manhood. But in Persia these influences are not merely wanting. 
Everything serves to paralyze mental vigour. And yet the Nes- 
torians are by no means deficient in intellect. On the contrary, 
if we compare them with the nations of Asia, or with any people 
throughout the world whom we are labouring to Christianize and 
save, they will be found to possess superior talents. In the semi- 
nary with which I have for years been connected here, I am often 
stimulated to renewed exertion on witnessing the advance of my 
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upils in their studies. And, with the clearness and strength of 
mind which the Nestorians possess, there is no obstacle to their 
rising under favouring influences—even in the coming generation 
—to great respectability among the nations. 

The Nestorians are also an inquisitive people. Some of our 
pupils never weary in acquiring knowledge, and all of them, 
considering what they were a few years ago, are remarkably 
industrious and persevering. Were I an artist, 1 would pourtray 
to the life the eager group of young men who crowd around me, 
while I endeavour to pour light on their darkness. As some 
truth, to us familiar perhaps from infancy, is presented, their faces 
are animated with a smile of intelligent delight. And at times, 
though exhausted and almost sick, I have thus been drawn on, 
even for hours together, by their anxiety to hear. And when at 
last the exercise was closed, ‘ We thank you, sir,’ ‘We thank you, 
sir,’ uttered by many voices, abundantly repaid me for the effort. 

The Nestorians are, moreover, an ardent people. This may be 
inferred from what has already been stated, but it deserves a 
distinct notice. Full of vivacity, of quick imagination, earnest 
and oratorical in speech, prompt to act, affectionate and whole- 
hearted, they possess a character which, when they are fully 
pervaded by Bible influences, attaches us warmly to them, and 
inspires us with cheering anticipations for the future. During a 
recent visit in America, their affectionate letters to me, and their 
oft-repeated request that I would speedily return to them, filled 
my heart with deep emotion, and led me to adopt the sentiment of 
David as my own, ‘If I forget thee, O Jerusalem, let my right 
hand forget Hes cunning.” 

The Nestorians are also a people interesting to us in con- 
— of their sufferings. To tell the wrongs which have been 
inflicted on them in former times would require a volume. But 
within a few years past—is it not still fresh in the memory of many 
thousands in England ?—they have again experienced the most 
dreadful cruelties in the mountains of Koordistan. That robber- 
chieftain, Badr Khan Beg, stimulated by hatred to the Nestorians, 
bitterness to the religion of Christ, and thirst for plunder, having 
gathered ten years ago a powerful army, swept down the mountains 
like an avalanche on these defenceless people, bringing everywhere 
devastation in hig track. Villages were sacked and burned, multi- 
tudes of flocks and herds carried away : families scattered like chaff 
before the wind. The Patriarch, Mar-Shimon, was driven a fugitive 
to Mosul, and several of his relatives were murdered. No pity was 
shown to age or sex. More than a score of priests perished in the 
district of Tiary alone, some of them under circumstances of great 
aggravation. ‘The young and vigorous were dragged into captivity, 
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while infants, and the aged and infirm, were butchered without 
remorse. Children tossed into the air, were cut in two while 
falling. The hearts of miserable victims were torn out before they 
had ceased to beat. Five hundred women, -surrounded first, were 
then deliberately burnt. In short, these blood-thirsty Koords 
ractised innumerable cruelties, from which we recoil with horror, 
The smiling homes of the mountain Nestorians became a deso- 
lation ; and those who survived this wholesale massacre were made 
houseless, half naked, starving wanderers. It often drew tears 
from our eyes to see these unhappy beings flocking down to us, 
and to their more favoured brethren on the plain of Oroomiah, 
pleading for a morsel of bread, and a shelter from the storms of 
the approaching winter. 

In view of such facts, has not this once flourishing and mission- 
ary people a strong claim on our Christian sympathies? And shall 
it not be the joy of Christians in the West to give them again the 
pure Gospel, at Bord will soothe their sorrows, dry up their tears, 
and point them to a better land—to a home in glory? 

The Nestorians are a people interesting from the comparative 
simplicity of their faith and worship. By this I do not mean that 
their Church is free from error—far from it—or that they ex- 
hibited, when our mission was established among them twent 
years ago, the living power of the Gospel in their lives. We shall 
presently see, in their deep corruption, a picture the reverse of all 
this. But I mean that, compared in doctrine with the Roman 
Catholic, the Greek, or the Armenian Churches, they are far 
nearer the Bible standard, and may claim the title of a Protestant 
sect. Image worship and picture worship they hold in abhorrence. 
Auricular confession and absolution by the priest they affirm to be 
blasphemy. They have no mass nor worship of the host ; they do 
not refuse the cup—the emblem of our Saviour’s blood—to any 
communicant ; the doctrine of baptismal regeneration, of pre- 
scribed penance, and of souls purified and made meet for heaven 
in the fires of purgatory they reject as unscriptural and wrong. 
Through the influence of Roman Catholics, during the last few 
centuries, the popular belief has, indeed, in these respects, been 
somewhat modified ; but they still regard the Bible with the 
greatest reverence, as far superior to the traditions of men, and the 
true standard of faith and practice. Indeed, I fave never seen a 
N i who ventured to deny the supreme authority of God’s 
word, 

They are also liberal in their feelings towards other denomi- 
nations, saying that we are all one in Christ Jesus, and refusing 
fellowship to none who are not given up to gross error. Our 
brethren, who first came among them, were vdvinnd with open 
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arms ; and from that time to the present their ecclesiastics, with a 
few exceptions, have generally favoured our labours, and granted 
their churches to us for the preaching of the Gospel. Mr. 
Stocking, one of our number, was ordained by us in a Nes- 
torian church. ‘Their own organization is Episcopal, yet bishops, 
priests, and deacons,—all stood by and witnessed the ceremony 
with evident gratification. It may be added in this connection 
that, during our long residence here, we have laboured with the 
sole object of spreading Biblical truth, and bringing the people 
back to a humble holy life, and have studiously avoided any mere 
sectarian efforts. 

The Nestorians are, moreover, a people interesting from the 
great moral a which is taking place among them. Notwith- 
standing their early missionary zeal, and the comparative simplicity 
of their faith and worship, Dr. Perkins, the pioneer of our mission, 
found this ancient church prostrate in the dust. The people were 
grossly ignorant: they had no schools, and not half a dozen 
readers in a whole village. Their books were all in manuscript, 
and of course scarce, and sold at a high price. The translation of 
the Bible into Syriac, made by their fathers, was still in existence ; 
but, the language changing in the course of ages, the sacred volume 
had become well nigh unintelligible to them, as much so as 
Chaucer to the English peasant at this day, and was mouldering 
in the solitude of the closet. Sometimes, indeed, brought forward 
and devoutly kissed, it was still a sealed book—a light under a 
bushel. It revealed to them nothing—its majestic voice was 
unheard. 

The ecclesiastics were little in advance of the masses. As with 
the people, so with the priests ; even the bishops were, according 
to our standard of judging, sunk low in ignorance, and among the 
whole body of the Nestorians, not one stood up an intelligent, 
educated man. 

As a natural consequence of this, their morals were very corrupt. 
Profaneness was fearfully common, and people of all classes were 
heard swearing with every breath. Of course, oaths lost their 
binding power, perjury became an every-day crime, and justice 
was fallen in the streets. The violation of the Sabbath was also 
universal; and though most of them avoided servile labour that 
day, it was only to desecrate it by visiting, feasting, drinking, 
marketing in the city, wedding festivals, and diverting shows. 
Stealing was of course prevalent ; and cases even occurred where 
priests were found joining hands with the midnight robber, and 
sharing the wages of unrighteousness. Lying was so inwrought 
into all their habits, that they seemed to practise it without 
shame and without remorse. And often, when remonstrated with 
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on the subject, they replied, ‘ We all lie here,’ ‘ Do you think our 
business will prosper and we not lie?’ Intemperance, moreover, 
was doing great injury to their health and morals. Wine cir- 
culated like water, and the family, the social meeting, the harvest- 
field, the threshing floor —all teemed with the intoxicating bowl. 

In a word, if we except licentiousness and violation of the mar- 
riage covenant, which, to their honour be it spoken, meet with 
severe rebuke among the Nestorians of the plain, and, indeed, are 
crimes somewhat rare in their occurrence, vice stalked abroad at 
noonday, and raised aloft, and fearfully, its head. 

Religion was made a thing of form and outside show. Phari- 
saical in their fasts, and prayers, and almsgiving, to holiness of 
heart and purity of life they were utter strangers. With venerable 
churches, a copious and eloquent liturgy, with the ordinances of 
Baptism and the Lord’s Supper, with many features of orthodoxy, 
the Bible their alleged rule of faith, and the merits of Christ their 
ground of hope, the darkness of midnight and the chilliness of 
winter had crept over them, and they were pressing down unblest 
to death. 

But the day-spring from on high hath visited them. Seventy 
village schools, many of them established for years, possessing the 
confidence of the people, with respectable and, in some cases, pious 
teachers, now pour light on this Egyptian darkness. Two semina- 
ries, of a much higher order than the village schools, are training 
up young men and women, to go forth and repair the wastes of 
many generations. Again the sacred fire is being kindled on their 
venerable altars ; and we may thus cherish the hope that these dry 
bones will live and stand up on their feet a great army ; and not 
only so, but that this army will be filled with soldiers, who will 
fight manfully under the great Captain, and again cover these 
regions with the trophies of his victorious grace. 


THE MODERN NESTORIANS, AND THE BIBLE AMONG THEM. 


The modern remnant of the ancient and venerable Nestorian 
Church—the oldest of Christian sects—consists of about one hun- 
dred thousand souls. Nearly half of this number are found on the 
plains that skirt the western shore of Lake Oroomiah, in Azerbijan, 
the north-western province of Persia, a region hardly surpassed in 
the beauty of its scenery and the fertility of its soil in the whole 
eastern world. The rest of this people are sparsely scattered over 
the exceedingly wild and rugged ranges of the Koordish moun- 
tains, which, running in the general direction of north-west and 
south-east, enclose those Persian plains on the west, and extend 
from them variously one hundred and fifty or two hundred miles, 
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to the great plains of Assyria and Mesopotamia. The eastern 
range of these lofty mountains forms the boundary between Turkey 
and Persia, so that the two portions of the Nestorians which I have 
mentioned are also politically divided, being respectively in those 
two Mohammedan empires. 

Until a few years ago Koordistan had, from time immemorial, 
been nearly independent of the Turkish government, being ruled, 
so far as it was ruled at all, by bloody, ferocious Koordish chiefs. 
Two clans of the Nestorians, inhabiting Tekhoma and Tiary, 
which are two of the wildest valleys of central Koordistan, con- 
taining, perhaps, fifteen thousand souls, had, for a long period, 
maintained a kind of desperate independence, aided by the lofty 
and precipitous rocky ramparts that inclose their native gorges, 
and by that reckless, daring bravery, not to say ferocity, which the 
ruggedness of their country and the proximity of their savage 
Koordish rulers and neighbours imparted to their character. 

The difference in the character of the Nestorians of the moun- 
tains and those dwelling in the plains is such as would naturally 
result from the peculiarities of their respective location and circum- 
stances. ‘The mountaineers are a hardy wild race, impatient of 
control, and independent in their feelings, following extensively a 
pastoral life in summer ; while those of the plains are Persian sub- 
jects, engaged in the quiet pursuits of agriculture, in the relation 
of serfs to Mohammedan masters, and much depressed under the 
rigours of long and grinding servitude. 

The bloody massacres, committed, about ten years ago, by that 
tiger in human shape, Badr Khan Beg, and his no less guilty 
instigator, Noorullah Beg, long the famous chief of Julameck, have 
been reported to the world. From five to eight thousand Nesto- 
rians, men, women, and children, in the two so-called ‘ independent’ 
districts of Tekhoma and Tiary, were butchered in cold blood, by 
those Koordish monsters, who, as their only punishment, are now 
passing a comfortable exile on the island of Crete, well salaried by 
the Turkish Government. 

The Nestorians, as a people, still possess many interesting traits 
of character. They are more open, artless, and manly, than most 
other Orientals. ‘They are naturally athletic, active, brave, and 
generous, though their spirit is na | broken by civil oppression, 
both in Turkey and Persia. They are a good-looking people, of the 
Shemitish stock, generally of lighter complexion than the Moham- 
medans of Persia. The Nestorians of the mountains are, for 
obvious reasons, much lighter than those in the much warmer cli- 
mate of the plains. 

The language of the Nestorians, a modern dialect of the Syriac, 
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is derived as directly from that venerable tongue as the modern 
Greek from the ancient; it is, however, much corrupted, by the 
introduction of numerous Turkish, Persian, and Koordish words, 
from the languages used by their Mohammedan rulers and neigh- 
bours. It is also considerably changed in the structure and inflex- 
ions. There is a large variety of dialects in the language as now 
spoken by different clans. In general, the dialects used by the 
mountain Nestorians are less corrupted by foreign words, and more 
nearly resemble the ancient Syriac in other respects, than those of 
the plain, from the fact that the mountaineers have dwelt in their 
native fastnesses from age to age in comparative seclusion. 

It is, of course, as a religious sect mainly that the Nestorians 
are interesting to Protestant Christendom. They have, not without 
reason, been denominated ‘The Protestants of Asia.’ Their reli- 
gious belief and forms are much more simple and Scriptural than 
those of other Oriental sects of Christians. They have always 
rejected auricular confession, the use of images and pictures in 
their churches, the doctrine of Purgatory, and many other unscrip- 
tural dogmas and practices of the Papal, Greek, and Armenian 
Churches. They also recognise the Bible as the only authoritative 
rule of faith and practice, and cherish a great reverence for it. 
And, as a people, they have manfully withstood the intrigues and 
machinations that have long been practised upon them by Papal 
emissaries, to convert them to the Romish faith, and subject them 
to the dominion of the Pope. 

With all their simplicity of religious doctrine and practice, how- 
ever, in their depressed political condition aud general ignorance, 
their Christianity was little more than a lifeless form when we com- 
menced our missionary labours, and, as matter of course, many vices 
were fearfully prevalent among them. ‘The Sabbath was generally 
desecrated, not by labour, but by business and amusement. In- 
temperance was very common, the temptation to this vice being 
peculiarly strong on these Persian plains, where the grape is so 
abundant, that wine is almost as plenty as the streams of water. 
Lying was also nearly universal—a vice for which they often 
attempt to plead an excuse, in the necessity for evasion, under the 
iron rod of their oppressors, as also in the example and influence 
of the Mohammedans. The seventh commandment is less violated 
among the Nestorians of the plains than among any other Oriental 
people with whom I am acquainted ; while, in some of the moun- 
tain clans, its sacredness is very little respected. Intemperance is 
less prevalent in the mountains than on the plains, for the reason 
that the grape is not much cultivated in those high regions. 

The mission of the American Board of Commissioners for 
Foreign Missions was commenced among the Nestorians twenty 
years ago. I1itherto our labours have been conducted within the 
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Nestorian church, to which we have been cordially welcomed, with 
few exceptions, by both ecclesiastics and people. The principal 
seat of our operations has been the city of Oroomiah, the ancient 
Thebarma, which is about twelve miles west of the lake of Oroo- 
miah, and within two miles of the base of the Koordish Mountains, 
on one of the loveliest and most fruitful plains that was ever the 
dwelling-place of man. We have at present a station also in 
Gawar, which is a large and beautiful mountain valley, or elevated 
plain, surrounded by lofty ranges of the Koordish Mountains, 
about seventy miles west of Oroomiah. 

It is not my present object to furnish a sketch of our missionary 
labours, much beyond the single branch of the preparation and 
publication of the Holy Scriptures, now happily completed in both 
the ancient and modern languages of the Nestorians. This topic 
is.of course appropriate to your periodical, ‘ The Journal of Sacred 
Literature.’ 

Giving to the Nestorians the Bible, has, from the commence- 
ment, been a prominent branch of our missionary labours, as the 
most hopeful means of their temporal improvement and eternal 
salvation. When I reached them in 1834, 1 found most of the 
Scriptures in existence among them, but only in very rare manu- 
script copies, some on parchment and some on paper, and these in 
an unknown tongue— the ancient Syriac. The lamp of this ancient 
church was indeed flickering, and ready to expire. It is now a 
common remark among the people, that a few years more would 
have obliterated them as a Christian Church, scorched under the 
triple fires of civil oppression, coercive conversion to Islamism by 
their Mohammedan masters, and Papal proselytism. A printed 
book hardly any of them had ever seen. ‘The entire Bible had, not 
long before, been printed by the British and Foreign Bible Society 
in the ancient Syriac, but only the four Gospels in the written cha- 
racter of the Nestorians. We soon introduced many copies of 
those editions of the Scriptures, and with great benefit to the 
people, though of course under great disadvantage, in an ancient 
and almost unknown tongue, and all but the four Gospels in a 
strange character. 

Only the clergy ever learned to read when we reached the field ; 
and but very few of them were able to do more than merely chant 
their devotions in their ancient tongue, while neither they nor their 
hearers knew anything of the meaning. A darkness that might be 
felt brooded over both clergy and people, which was not strange in 
their great ignorance and want of the Holy Scriptures. They were, 
however, entirely accessible, and we readily collected a school. As 
there was no literary matter for its instruction and aliment, except in 
that dead, obsolete language, I immediately commenced translating 
portions of the Scriptures with the aid of some of the clergy. We 
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first translated the Lord’s Prayer. I well remember my emotions 
on the occasion. It seemed like the first handful of corn to be cast 
hopefully on the top of the sterile mountains—to the view of sight 
affording little promise, yet to the eye of faith destined to shake 
like Lebanon. The Nestorian ecclesiastics who were with me were 
interested and delighted above measure at the sight of their lan- 
guage in a written form. They would read a line, and then laugh 
audibly and even boisterously ; so amused were they, and so mar- 
vellous did it appear to them to hear the familiar sounds of their 
own language read as well as spoken. We copied this translation 
of the Lord’s Prayer on cards for the use of the classes in our first 
missionary school. We hung them upon the wall of the school- 
room ; and a company of children would assemble in a semicircle 
around each card at as great a distance from it as they could see 
to distinguish the letters, and thus they learned to read God’s word 
with a delight and satisfaction equalled only by the novelty of 
their employment. We translated the Beatitudes and copied them 
on cards, and other detached portions of the Bible, and thus sup- 
plied our multiplying schools with reading matter in the modern 
tongue, using the editions of the British and Foreign Bible Society’s 
editions of the Scriptures, in the ancient language, till the arrival 
of our press in 1840. 

The coming of the press was an event of great interest and joy 
to the Nestorians, who had long been waiting for it with not a 
little impatience, that they might be furnished with the priceless 
boon of the Bible in their spoken language, in their ‘own written 
character. As I carried the proof-sheet of our first small book, 
composed of portions of the Scriptures, into my study for correc- 
tion, and laid it upon the table before my translators, they were 
struck with mute astonishment and rapture to see their language 
in print. And as soon as their recovery from surprise allowed 
them utterance, ‘It is time to give glory to God,’ was their mutual 
exclamation, ‘that we behold the commencement of printing books 
for our people.’ 

The agency of the press in furnishing the Scriptures and other 
religious matter, in connection with Christian missions, is so mo- 
mentous, that I cannot refrain from giving it my passing testi- 
monial. It has sometimes been called the modern gift of tongues. 
It is so; but it is also much more. Instead of the ephemeral 
unction of a Pentecostal occasion, by which every man was made to 
hear of the wonderful works of God in his own language, it gives 
to them all the permanent record of those wonderful works, to be 
read and re-read, and transmitted to successive generations. And, 
instead of being limited to Jerusalem, or carried to their respec- 
tive countries by the living voice of all those Parthians, Medes, 
and dwellers in Mesopotamia, as was the truth of God thus con- 
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veyed, the Press has the power of ubiquity ; the same organ after 
proclaiming the truth, not in one country nor two, but in many, and 
that too simultaneously. If the learned German lexicographer 
never prayed without thanking God for dictionaries, the Christian, 
as he con the progress of Zion, may, with infinitely more reason, 
daily thank God for the missionary agency of the Press. 

Mighty and blessed has been the agency of our press among 
the Nestorians. The first considerable book which we printed was 
the Psalms in the ancient Syriac, in a form adapted to the service 
in the Nestorian churches. Our type we had purchased of the 
British and Foreign Bible Society. It was of the same fount 
which that Society had used in printing the four Gospels in an- 
cient Syriac. We next printed the Epistles and smaller portions 
of the New Testament. Our talented printer, Mr. Edward 
Breath, at length turned his skilful hand (before unused in type- 
cutting) to the construction of type, in which he has been very 
successful, having cut and cast several founts far more beautiful 
and perfect than we could possibly have obtained in any other 
way. In one of those founts we printed a handsome edition of the 
four Gospels, in 1845. With two other founts we printed, in 
1846, an edition of the New Testament, in both the ancient and 
modern Syriac, in parallel columns. ‘The work forms a large and 
very beautiful quarto volume, of more than eight hundred pages. 
The modern language, which is more diffuse than the ancient, 
required a smaller type to fill an equal space on the page. The 
ancient Syriac of this edition is the venerable and excellent 
Peschito version, and our copy for the press was carefully cor- 
rected by comparison with the venerable parchment copies found 
in the Nestorian churches, some of them 650 years old. The 
translation into the modern Syriac is also made from that version, 
with notes at the bottom of the page marking the principal dif- 
ferences between the Peschito and the received Greek. 

Every Nestorian church was immediately supplied with copies 
of this New Testament, and great numbers have been circulated 
among those who have learned to read in our schools and sabbath 
schools among the people. 

In 1852 we completed the publication of the entire Old Tes- 
tament in both the ancient and modern Syriac, in parallel columns. 
Our translation is made from the Hebrew, and the ancient Syriac, 
as in our New Testament, is the Peschito version. This work 
forms a magnificent volume—a large quarto of more than a 
thousand pages—a book at least twice the size of the New Testa- 
ment in both languages. The type used in printing the Old 
Testament are much smaller than those with which the New 
Testament was printed, otherwise the work would have been 
swelled to quite an unwieldy size. 
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The whole Bible is thus at last placed in the hands of the Nes- 
torian Christians, in both their ancient and modern languages, by 
pecuniary means furnished by the American Bible Society, and b 
the agency of missionaries from the distant New World. I hardly 
need say that it is to us matter of sincere and devout gratitude 
to God that this great work is accomplished. A heavy pressure 
of other missionary labours constantly on our hands caused the 
work of translating the Holy Scriptures, which has devolved prin- 
cipally on me, to run on through a long series of years, but it also 
enabled us to do it in a better manner than we could have ac- 
complished it at an earlier period, by giving us a more perfect 
knowledge of the languages, and ample opportunity for revision. 

We contemplate publishing another edition of the New Testa- 
ment ere long, in the modern tongue, for common use among the 

ople, who know little of the ancient language; and the Old 
estement in the modern language only will, we trust, follow the 
New at no distant period. 

The influence of the Holy Scriptures on the more than a 
thousand pupils in our village pews ped the forty pupils in our 
Male Seminary, and the fifty pupils in our equally prosperous 
Female Seminary—and on the scores and hundreds of adult Nesto- 
rians who are learning to read in our sabbath-schools and at their 
humble homes, and, through all these readers, on the mass of the 

ople, is alike blessed and incalculable. Many scores, under the 
Diving blessing on this instrumentality, and the preaching of the 
truths which the Bible reveals by the living voice of the missionary 
and of pious Nestorian evangelists, have been made wise unto 
salvation. The moral desert in this dark Mohammedan land, in 
the interior of benighted Asia, has thus begun to bud and blossom 
as the rose. 

It would extend this article to an immoderate length to speak 
of the numerous issues of our mission press, both religious and 
educational (the former through means furnished by the American 
Tract Society, and the latter by funds of our Missionary Board), 
besides the Holy Scriptures. I cannot, however, omit to mention 
our humble monthly periodical, which is published in the modern 
Syriac. ‘The Rays of Light’ is its title, and its motto, ‘Then 
shall thy light break forth as the morning,’ Isaiah lviii. 8. Each 
number of sixteen pages, of the size and form of a common maga- 
zine, contains short articles in the several departments of Religion, 
Education, Science, Missionary Intelligence, Juvenile Miscellany. 
The poet has also a corner. The fourth volume is now in progress. 
This unpretending missionary organ is an important auxiliary, 
as used in our seminaries and schools and circulated among the 
people. The ‘Rays of Light’ penetrate the dark minds of mul- 
titudes who were sitting in the region and shadow of death. 
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I have mentioned the efforts of papal emissaries to convert the 
Nestorian Christians. These efforts have been long and vigorously 
rosecuted on the western side of the Koordish mountains, mainly 
, French Papists residing at Mosul, and their agents at the town 
of Elkoosh, forty miles north of Mosul, and at the celebrated papal 
monastery of Rabban Hoomezd, which is perched on the diag 
face of a lofty cliff, two miles east of Elkoosh, the venerable home 
of the prophet Nahum. Thousands of the Nestorians, on that 
Assyrian plain and the adjacent declivities of the Koordish moun- 
tains, have thus been decoyed from the more simple and Scriptural 
faith of their fathers to the doctrines and practices of Rome. 

At the present time French Lazarists are also vigorously at 
work to effect the same object on these fair plains of Persia, and 
with a measure of success. The noble royal edict issued by the 
Shah a year and a half ago, at the instance of the British govern- 
ment, abolishing the law against proselytism, opens a wide and 
unobstructed door before these emissaries of Rome, who are en- 
tirely unscrupulous in regard to the means they use—wine, rum, 
bribes, and low bullying being the most common—to make con- 
verts among a people, many of whom but too readily yield to their 
influence. 

Like those of their calling in Europe and America, these papal 
emissaries practically interpret the law of toleration as legitimately 
capable of but one application—as intended. especially, if not ex- 
clusively, for the advancement of Popery. It is but a short time 
since a young man who left the papal communion and entered the 
service of our mission was decoyed from the mission premises, on 
various false pretexts, to the house of a French Lazarist, who 
ordered one of his satellites to beat him, for no other reason than 
his renunciation of Popery. The young man having been beaten, 
as the Frenchman thought, too lightly, the reverend father himself 
fell to mauling him with his fists most violently, and, when an 
explanation was demanded, he coolly replied that he was only 
exercising that paternal discipline which he was bound to exercise 
toward an erring son of holy mother Church ! 

‘The teaching and the influence of these European agents of the 
Roman Catholic Church among an immoral Oriental people may 
be further illustrated by one or two facts. A French Lazarist was 
one day, staggering through the streets of a Nestorian village, ina 
state of intoxication, and, meeting a teacher of our school in that 
village, he thus accosted him, ‘Come and teach for me, and not 
teach for those heretics.’ The teacher, in reply, alluded to his 
intemperance, to which the Lazarist answered, ‘ As God’s vice- 
gerent I have power to sanctify wine, so that gettirig drunk on it 
is no sin.” 

Another Lazarist, a short time since, visited a Nestorian village, 
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and reared a confessional in a house, the master of which, with his 
son, he had recently proselyted by the use of bribes. On his 
requisition that alJ the members of the household should go to 
confession, the wife of the young man refused, and persisted in her 
refusal until her violent husband, under the direction of the La- 
zarist, took his gun and threatened to shoot her, on which she fled 
for her life to the house of her father. ‘These very logical prose- 
lyters regard such outrageous proceedings to advance Romanism 
as no infraction of the law of toleration. 

If I have dwelt too long on this topic, my apology must be 
found in the fact that the efforts of the papal agents are at this 
hour the most serious obstacles which we have to encounter in our 
missionary labours, and threaten very serious consequences to the 
welfare and salvation of the Nestorian Christians. The Holy Scrip- 
tures from our press they denounce as corrupt English books, and 
forbid their converts to read them. 

I cannot close this article, intended for a British periodical, 
without alluding to the generous and efficient protection—the en- 
couragement and the aid—which our mission has so long received 
from noble-minded representatives of England in Persia. From 
the day of my first arrival in this distant land up to this hour our 
obligations to such Englishmen and to their government have been 
constantly increasing, till it were utterly in vain to attempt ade- 
quately to acknowledge them. Never can we, nor our _— in 
America, cease to cherish the warmest gratitude to Sir John N. R. 
Campbell, the Right Honourable H. Ellis, Sir John M‘Neill, and 
Lieut.-Col. J. Shiel, Her Britannic Majesty’s ambassadors at the 
court of Persia ; R. W. Stevens, Esq., the present British consul at 
Tabreez, J. P. Riach, Esq., A. Nisbet, Esq., and others, who have, 
at different times and in various political capacities, resided in 
Persia during this period. Nor may I omit to mention, in this 
connection, Lieut.-Col. W. F. Williams, R.A., Her Britannic Ma- 
jesty’s commissioner in settling the Turco-Persian boundary, whose 
generous efforts, above all praise, were exerted a few months ago, 
in Koordistan, to relieve our missionaries there, and especially to 
rescue their innocent helpers when cruelly imprisoned ¢ in stocks 
and in chains by the persecuting arm of the Turkish government, 
for the simple crime of befriending the missionaries. May God 
bless and prosper England, our glorious fatherland, so nobly re- 
presented oy such philanthropists, scattered over the face of the 
wide world! 


Oroomiah, Persia, April 8, 1853. J. PERKINS. 


© Deacon Tamo, a pious, excellent Nestorian, is still languishing in prison at 
Vau, where he has been cruelly confined nine months, for no other crime than 
allowing the missionaries to reside in his house. 
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SYRIAC METRICAL LITERATURE. 


Select Metrical Hymns and Homilies of Ephraem Syrus, trans- 
lated from the original Syriac, with an Introduction, and his- 
torical and philological Notes. By the Rev. Henry Burgess, 
Ph. D. of Gittingen, a Presbyter of the Church of England, 
Translator of the Festal Letters of Athanasius, from an ancient 
Syriac Version. London: Robert B. Blackader, 1853. 


Tus volume is a contribution to a branch of sacred literature 
scarcely known in this country, and but little treated of anywhere 
else. It occupies ground almost unoccupied by the active labourers 
in the field of mind and its productions ; and in this point of view 
the author and translator is fortunate. It is something in these 
days to find a treasure which has not previously yielded up its 
stores to the learned inquirer ; yet such is the case with the work 
before us. Ephraem was known to have composed hymns, and, in 
Germany, many of them had found a translator. Occasional 
references to them were also to be met with in various publications 
at home and abroad; but the existence of what is here properly 
called the Syriac Metrical Literature, was scarcely recognised. 
Apart, then, from any reference to the intrinsic merits of the con- 
tents of this volume, it is important from its bearing on the depart- 
ment of learning it opens up and illustrates. We shall first give a 
running commentary on the matter here furnished to us, with the 
hope of exciting the attention of our readers to the whole subject, 
and afterwards say something of the way in which Dr. Burgess has 
performed his interesting task. 

The Introduction occupies one-third, of the volume in bulk, but 
about one-half of it in actual printed matter. On this account 
perhaps a better title might have been chosen, more characteristic 
of the object attained by the author. The sudject of the work is 
really the Syriac Metrical Literature, its origin, its laws, and its 
existing monuments ; and the poems of Ephraem which are trans- 
lated are cllustrations of what is advanced on this theme. But we 
will let the writer explain his own design, and himself describe the 
field which is the scene of his labours. 

‘It is certain that in the northern parts of the Syrian Mesopotamia 
a peculiar form of the Aramaic dialect early prevailed, which has been 
properly called the Ecclesiastical Syriac, the same in substance with 
that before existing, yet -possessing some distinctive features Cerived 
from the introduction of Christian ideas. It is in this dialect that the 
literature exists which we have now to treat of, the copiousness and 
variety of which have been always known ; but, at the same time, from 
various causes, it has unfortunately been neglected. 
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‘ When the student comes in contact with this Syrian Church lite- 
rature, either in manuscript or printed books, he is attracted by the 
singular fact that much of it is in a metrical form. We lay stress on 
the word student, because a superficial investigation will leave the 
phenomenon unnoticed, as has indeed happened to men of learning. 
Both in manuscripts and printed books the metrical verses of this lite- 
rature are generally written as prose, only a point indicating the close 
of a rhythm, and that not always; so that such works may be consulted 
occasionally as books of reference, without their artificial construction 
being perceived. But, apart from all marks of distinction, as soon as 
these compositions are read and studied in their individual completeness, 
their rhythmical character becomes evident, sometimes from the poetical 
style of what is thus circumscribed by these prosodical measures, but 
always from the moulding and fashioning which the language has to 
undergo before it will yield up its freedom to the fetters of verse. This, 
then, is the sphere of our present undertaking, and it will be our duty 
to trace up this metrical literature to its origin, as far as historical light 
will guide us ;—to say something on the laws by which its composition 
appears to be regulated ; to glance at its existing monuments ;—and 
then, more especially, to treat of the works of Ephraem, the great 
master of this literature, a few of whose compositions are now brought 
before the English public.’—Pp. xxii. xxiii. 


With respect to the origin of this literature the question is a 
large one, having to do with the general subject of Christian 
hymnology, on which great obscurity rests. Augustus Hahn (the 
only writer who had before treated of the Syrian metres, and whose 
aid Dr. Burgess gratefully acknowledges) supposes the Syrians 
were compelled to seek variety by the dullness of the Old 'Testa- 
ment Psalms. He says, that ‘ a translation of the Hebrew Psalter 
was first used, and that in Syria the want of rhythm and metre 
produced a monotony, and an absence of grace and sweetness, by 
which the attention, vivacity, and joy of the mind were dissipated ; 
and that, in consequence of this, the method of responsive chanting 
was contrived to throw life into the song,’ and, by consequence, 
other novelties of metre, &c., were introduced. On this Dr. 
Burgess remarks,— 

‘ This is an account sufficiently probable of the preference generally 
given to variety and life over monotony and dullness, and may be the 
process which led the Syrian Christians to leave the plain Psalms for 
compositions more congenial with their tastes and habits. But we are 
inclined to think that, on the whole subject, more light may yet be 
shown by future researches, and that it will probably be found that in 
Syria, as elsewhere, Christians introduced into their practice whatever 
of national customs, in relation to music, they found ready to their 
hands.’—P. xxviii. 


However this may be, it is an historical fact that in the second 
century we find ‘that harmonious composition, of whose birth we 
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are doubtful, an actual living instrument of thought, powerful both 
for good and for evil.’ This instrument was wielded by Barde- 
sanes, a Gnostic Christian, whose works have guidlied, except 
some fragments preserved by Ephraem, but, concerning whose 
share in the metrical compositions, and his great popularity among 
the people of Edessa, there is explicit and sufficient testimony. A 
century later Ephraem found the poems of Bardesanes in common 
use, and exerting great influence among the people ; and on this 
account he applied himself diligently to the art of metrical compo- 
sition. Ephraem thus refers to this great heretic, who, although so 
long dead, spoke so efficiently in his writings, that the venerable 
father employed all his energies in combating his sentiments. 
‘ For these things Bardesanes 

Uttered in his writings. 

Ile composed odes, 

And mingled them with music ; 

He harmonized psalms 

And introduced measures. 

By measures and balances 

He divided words. 

He thus conceal’d, for the simple, 

The bitter with the sweet. 

For the sickly do not prefer 

Food which is wholesome. 

He sought to imitate David, 

To adorn himself with his beauty, 

So that he might be praised by the likeness. 

He therefore set in order 

Psalms one hundred and fifty. 

But he deserted the truth of David, 

And only imitated his numbers.’ —P. xxx. 


But it is to Ephraem that we must look as the perfect master 
and voluminous composer of the ‘Church Metrical Literature.’ 
No doubt much of what he wrote has perished, and much yet 
remains unpublished in libraries; yet, with these deductions, his 
rhythmical pieces fill a folio volume and a half of his printed 
works. They are on every variety of subject, and in all the metres 
and strophical forms that the language will admit of. The curious 
skill manifested in the construction of these hymns and homilies is 
one of their very interesting features. Dr. Burgess has described 
five different metres, and many peculiar arrangements of the verses 
and stanzas ; but he confesses that he has by no means exhausted 
the materials which exist for a complete exposition of the almost 
unknown prosody of the Syriac language. On this subject he says : 

‘ It would be highly gratifying to the writer could he hope to furnish 
anything like a correct account of the Syrian Hymnology, ~ point out 
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its laws, and illustrate them by existing monuments. But he cannot 
deceive his readers by holding out such an expectation, because he is 
conscious that this peculiar literature must be studied more closely and 
comprehensively than it has yet been, before a desirable precision and 
fulness is gained in its exhibition. Those learned men who, being 
Syrians themselves, might be expected to know all the mysteries of 
their own language, we mean the Assemani and Benedict, speak doubt- 
fully on this subject, and give no indication that they knew more about 
it than that the metres are regulated by syllables, and sung to various 
tunes. It may be that this is really the whole of the matter, but we 
cannot think it is, from the limited attention we have been able to give 
the subject. We believe that much more is to be known than is yet 
discovered, and cannot but hope that the rules of such compositions 
may be yet further elucidated. In the meanwhile we shall only 
describe the results of our own experience without going into the 
attractive paths of conjecture. —P. xii. 


The section on the ‘existing monuments of Syrian Metrical 
Literature’ gives a sketch of all that has been catalogued or pub- 
lished down to the time of Bar Hebraeus, in the thirteenth cen- 
tury. In this survey the far greater space is given to Ephraem; 
and his printed metrical works in the Roman edition are analysed 
and described. There are here materials, indeed, for the patient 
research of scholars; and it is hoped that the specimens furnished 
will invite many an aspirant to the literary California thus opened 
to their honourable ambition. Many of the pieces are polemical, 
graphically exhibiting the various errors to which the Church was 
exposed in the fourth century, and refuting them with an exuberance 
of fancy and weight of reasoning truly wonderful. Others are on 
more tender topics, composed for the dead, whether children, 
mothers of families, monks, or bishops. Some are of great length, © 
as that on the Repentance of Nineveh. Perhaps we cannot do 
better than give what is said of this piece, as conveying some idea 
of the richness of the treasures which wait to be brought into 
public view. 


‘ This piece is in Heptasyllabics, and extends to between five and 
six hundred strophes, of four verses each. It is a complete epic poem, 
describing with great power and variety of diction the repentance of the 
Ninevites at the preaching of Jonah, as exhibited in every imaginable 
form of misery and sorrow. As far as we are able to form an opinion 
this is the best sustained of any of Ephraem’s metrical productions, and 
deserves to be introduced to English readers. We have never seen it 
noticed ; even Asseman merely catalogues it; but we are much mis- 
taken if it has not, as a whole, a claim to be ranked among the produc- 
tions of genuine poetic inspiration. We will venture on a translation of 
a few verses, to give some idea of the style and spirit, only premising 
that our rendering is not intended to bear a critical scrutiny. 
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‘* The feast of the king ceased, 
And the banquets of the princes. 
If infants fasted from their milk, 
Who would prepare to sup? 
The beasts abstained from water, 
Who then would drink wine ? 
If the king put on sackcloth, 
Who would clothe himself in soft raiment ? 
If the lascivious became pure, 
Who would contemplate marriage ? 
If the luxurious were full of terror, 
Who would indulge laughter? 
If those who were merry wept, 
To whom could folly be pleasing ? 
If robbers became just, 
Who would defraud his fellow ? 
If the city trembled at its dissolution, 
Who would care for his own home ? 


Throw away the gold, 

And no one steals it ; 

Lay open the treasure, 

And none will violently enter it. 

The gay ones closed their eyes, 

That they might not gaze on women ; 
Women laid aside their ornaments, 
That those who looked at them might not sin. 
For they were conscious of this, 

That the ruin was a common one. 
For if through them others fell, 

They should not escape. 

The beautiful would not disturb 

The penitence of the men of the city ; 
For they knew that on their account 


y? 


The repentant were mourning ! 


‘ Some most affecting descriptions are then given of the scenes which 
took place in families, where mothers clasp their infants to their bosoms 
in hopeless agony, and the little ones, by some instinctive sympathy, 
seek shelter in their parents’ arms. At length a ray of hope is derived 
by the king reminding his subjects of some former instances of divine 
forgiveness of penitent sinners; and, ultimately, by an ingenious 
poetical fiction, the people are said to hear the conversation betweet 
Jonah and the Lord, and their doleful fears are turned to rapture.’— 
Pp. Ixii.-lxiv. 

The translated Hymns are thirty-five in number, the Homilies 
nine. The subjects are very various, some merely descriptive, 
others argumentative and polemical. Of the Homilies the trans- 
lator says, ‘ All these are poetic in the mode of treatment as well as 
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in the style, and are wrought up with an artistic power which is 
truly wonderful. We admire the man who conceived and executed 
such gem-like productions. Our wonder is little less that his au- 
diences should have been able to comprehend and enjoy them.’ 
This last circumstance is wonderful indeed; and it wakens up 
trains of thought which we cannot now indulge. As our object is 
to give a general idea of the whole book, we shall extract the first 
homily. We must not forget to mention that the translated pieces 
are all accompanied with notes, intended to elucidate their meaning, 
and especially to bring into prominence peculiarities of Syriac 
thought and expression. 


‘ DESCRIPTION OF PARADISE. 
‘ The Revelations of God adapted to Man’s Intellect. 


‘ The air of Paradise 

Is a fountain of sweetness, 

From which, in early life, 

Adam inhaled nutriment ; 

And the inspiration was to his youth 

Like the ministering breast of a@ mother. 
He was young, fair, and joyful :— 

But having spurned the commandment, 

He became unhappy, old, and fading, 

Bearing the weight of years 

And a load of miseries ! 


No blighting frosts, 

No withering heats, 

Are in that region 

Of blessedness and joy. 
It is a haven of gladness, 
A home of delights,— 

Light and merriment reside within it :— 
There is a congregation of harpers, 
A society of players on the lute, 
The sound of Hosannahs, 

A Church of Hallelujahs ! 


The fence which surrounds it, 
Is the safety which makes all tranquil ; 
Its walls and its precincts, 
Is the peace which unites all together ; 
The cherub which walks around it 
Is gentle to those within, 
But threatening to those without, who are reprobate. 
Concerning this Paradise, 
Which is pure and holy, 
The report which thou hearest 
Is true and spiritual. 
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Let not its nature be judged 
From what is heard of it, 
For its descriptions do not altogether 
Come within our judgment ; 
For although, by the names given to it, 
It may seem to be earthly, 
In reality that pure place is spiritual :— 
For even the names of spirits 
Are common to both kinds ; 
Yet that which is impure 
Is far different from the holy. 


For in no other manner 
Is it possible for a speaker, 
But by the names of things 
Which are well known, 
To form descriptions 
Like things which are obscure ; 
For if He who is the Creator of the Garden 
Had not shrouded its magnificence, 
In words which are vernacular to us, 
How could He have represented 
His garden, in our dark speeches? 


For if among the names 
Which are borrowed by the Divine Majesty, 
A man should wander and be ensnared,— 
He profanes and injures It, 
By means of those borrowed terms 
Which It put on for his benefit ; 
And spurns the grace which bowed down 
Its lofty height to his childish stature. 
For he having no natural affinity with It, 
It clothed Itself with things like to him, 
To cause him to attain to Its likeness. 


Let not then thy intellect 

Be disturbed by these accidental names ; 

For Paradise is represented 

In terms which are vernacular to thee ; 

It is not indigent, 

Because it is clothed with things like to thee :— 
Thy nature rather is very imbecile, 

Which is not able to attain to its greatness. 

Insipid would be its beauties, 

Were it depicted in the colours 

Which are natural to thee! 


For eyes which are feeble 
Have not sufficient power 
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To contemplate the bright rays 
Of its celestial beauties. 
He hath clothed its trees 
With the names of our trees, 
And its figs are called by the names of our figs ; 
And its leaves, which are spiritual, 
Are realized and embodied ; 
They are transformed, that their vesture 
May resemble the vesture of earthly things. 


The flowers of that country 

Are more numerous and brilliant 

Than the starry lights 

Of this visible heaven ; 

And a fragrance proceeds from it, 

Borne along in its gracious influence, 
Like a physician sent to the maladies 

Of a land which is cursed :— 

By its healing odour 

Curing the distemper, 

Which entered by the serpent. 


By the gale which blows 
From the blessed region of Paradise, 
Sweetness is communicated 
To the bitterness of this region ; 
This renders ineffective 
The curse of our earth. 
The Garden is thus the vital breath 
Of this diseased world ; 
And dwelling among the sickly, 
It proclaims that a living balsam 
Is sent to our mortality. 


Thus when the blessed Apostles 

Were assembled together, 

The place was moved, 

And there was a sweet savour of Paradise ; 

Which stirred up its repositories, 

And caused its perfumes to flow forth :-- 
It diffused its odours on the messengers, 

By whom men were to be made disciples, 

And come as guests to the feast. 

Thus it seemed good to the high Majesty 

Of Him who loved the children of men.’ 


To this piece are appended twenty-two notes, by which its con- 
nection and meaning are greatly illustrated. 

Dr. Burgess declares his object to have been to introduce a fine 
and interesting writer to plain English people, and at the same 
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time to make the volume useful to the scholar. We consider that he 
has succeeded admirably in both these objects. The Introduction 
and the Notes evince his complete mastery of the subject, and will 
furnish valuable help to those who are ‘nang to take interest in, 
and engage in the study of a language and literature which has 
been so long neglected, but is now beginning to attract the atten- 
tion to which it is entitled. The work is therefore especially 
opportune in the aid it offers and the stimulus it supplies ; and we 
doubt not that it will decide many waverers to embark in a study 
which they will now perceive to be by no means barren of intel- 
lectual gratification or religious profit. In his other aim, his clear 
perception of the duties of a translator, as stated in his Introduc- 
tion, and the poetical taste and faculty of which he has had other 
opportunities of evincing the possession, have enabled him to render 
these fine old Eastern hymns with a spirit and vigour, and with a 
felicitous choice of phrase, admirably contrasting with the baldness 
and fatiguing aridity of many analogous efforts at translation from 
Oriental poetry. 

To do well the work which Dr. Burgess undertook required a 
complete mastery of the language, a familiarity with the forms of 
thought and expression in the Hebrew Bible, and an aptitude in the 
conception and utterance of poetical ideas. These qualities are 
not easily found in combination; and it is to the fact of their ) 
union in him that we ascribe the undoubted success of Dr. Bur- ; 
gess’s present achievement. We trust the result may be such as to 
encourage him to persist in cultivating this ‘ almost unknown depart- 
ment of Church learning ; and we are glad to learn that the pro- 
bable result of such encouragement would be translation and 
annotation, by the same hand, of Ephraem’s long, practical piece 
on the Repentance of Nineveh, already noticed, which Dr. Bur 
gees not inaptly designates ‘a fine epic poem,’ and which, apart 
rom its interest for general readers, must be presumed to be of \ 
special interest to students of Christian literature and antiquities. 

The volume is very beautifully and most correctly printed ; and 
those who have had reason to be aware of the difficulty and labour | 
of ensuring accuracy in the use of Oriental types, will highly value | 
this quality of the work before us. The Syriac type is mostly 
found in the notes, the translator having been deterred by the ex- 
pense from giving the original text of the poems he has translated. 
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THE MEANING OF SCRIPTURE SILENCE ; 


OR, THE NEGATIVE INTERNAL EVIDENCE, 


‘Ir is the glory of God to conceal a matter.’ We see this 
plainly enough in regard to the enigmas of unfulfilled prophecy, 
which are so constructed that the event alone resolves them. 
Without this, they might have fulfilled themselves, and one great 
purpose of God been frustrated in providing a continued series of 
1 meager within the volume of Scripture, unfolding themselves in 

istory, and multiplying to the end of time the evidences of the 
Divine character of the volume containing them. 

This is not, however, the kind of Scripture concealment to which 
we now advert. The concealments we propose to consider are more 
akin to that recorded in Deut. xxxiv. 5, 6—‘ And he buried him 
in a valley in the land of Moab, over against Bethpeor, but no 
man knoweth of his sepulchre unto this day,—a concealment 
which, Jude tells us, Satan endeavoured to frustrate, by contending 
with Michael ‘about the body of Moses,’ doubtless that he might 
cast it before Israel as a stumbling-block, in the hope that the 
dead bones of the Hebrew lawgiver might more powerfully a 
suade to idolatry than his living voice had dissuaded from it. The 
purpose of this concealment is quite as obvious as the destruction, 
in after ages, of the relic of the brazen serpent, when the reforming 
Hezekiah, in spite of natural feeling in its favour, broke it in 
pieces, and called it Nehushtan, or a bit of brass. Mere religious 
sentiment, or what has been called ‘the poetry of sacred art,’ 
would have pleaded hard for the preservation of the relic and the 
possession of the Prophet’s tomb, but the cause of truth and the 
abiding interests of humanity called for the inexorable destruction 
of the one and the withdrawal of the other from the sight of an 
idol-loving people. 

Scripture contains not only such obviously useful concealments 
as these, but many less obvious, yet not less remarkable, proclaim- 
ing the Divine foresight that presided over the formation of Scrip- 
ture, seeing the end from the beginning, and acting in the full 
knowledge of what is in man, and what would come out of him 
from age to age. These Scripture concealments are so numerous 
as to form a species of internal, evidence, which may be desig- 
nated ‘the negative internal evidence,’ arising not from any- 
thing the Scripture has said or ‘instituted, as from what it has left 
unsaid and uninstituted. The strength of this evidence arises 
from the greater or less improbability that uninspired and self- 
guided men would have left such things unsaid or uninstituted. 
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Some of them may appear less strong than others, and some by 
themselves to have little force, yet such may be their number and 
such their character, that the whole may together form an important 
contribution to the internal evidence,—a contribution all the more 
impressive that, like the undesigned coincidences between the Acts 
and Epistles, brought out in the Hor Pauline of Paley, it must 
have been wholly undesigned, seeing it is a kind of evidence that 
time and history have alone disclosed, and will continue to disclose 
until the termination of the history of the Church on earth: for ex- 
ample, what so natural as that one or all of the writers of the Memoirs 
of Christ contained in the four Gospels, should have given us the 

recise year of the birth of Christ, and the precise day of his birth ? 
We find Moses recording the Exodus, the great fact of Judaism, 
with the utmost precision, Exod. xii. 40, 41,—*‘ Now the sojourning 
of the children of Israel who dwelt in Egypt was four hundred and 
thirty years. And it came to pass at the end of the four hundred 
and thirty years, even the selfsame day it came to pass, that all the 
hosts of the Lord went out from the he of Egypt.’ An annual 
festival is appointed for the commemoration of that great event to 
all posterity, and the greatest care is taken to fix its place in the 
Jewish calendar, Exod. xii. 1—‘' This month shall be unto you the 
beginning of months: it shall be the first month of the year to 
you. Speak ye unto all the congregation of Israel, saying,—In 
the tenth day of the month they shall take to them every man a 
lamb,’ &c ; and again, Exod. xiii. 4—‘ This day came ye out in 
the month Abib ;’ and Ley. xxiii. 4—‘ These are the feasts of the 
Lord. In the fourteenth day of the first month is the feast of 
unleavened bread.’ 

Plutarch, in his life of Alexander the Great, records both the 
year and the day of his birth. It is the use and wont of all histo- 
rians, ancient as well as modern, to do so whenever they have it in 
their power, and just in proportion as the event is important to the 
nation or to the world at large. The care the Jews had about 
their genealogies, and the careful record of Christ’s by two of ‘the 
evangelists, make a public register of births among the Jews a 
matter of certainty ; and the circumcision of the child on the eighth 
day was not improbably the time, as baptism is with us, of this 
registry. Yet, while we have the genealogy of Christ carefully 
recorded both by Mary and his reputed father, there is nothing 
fixing either the year or the day of his birth in the four Gospels. 
We know indeed, incidentally, that it occurred in the reign of 
Augustus the Roman Emperor, and about the time of his edict 
requiring the registration of all, with a view to a general taxing 
(Luke ii. 1), but so little definite that the precise year is a matter 
of controversy, although commencing the last and greatest epoch 
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of the world. As to the ‘ birth-day,’ says Adam Clarke, ‘it has 
been placed by Christian sects and learned men in every month of 
the year.’ The Latin Church, supreme in power, placed it on 
the 25th of December, a period of the year when the sun begins 
to return towards the northern tropics, ending the winter, and 
introducing spring, supposed therefore to be a natural emblem o1 
the rising of the Sun of Righteousness on the darkness of the 
world. e day thus assigned by Pope Julius I. has been since 
observed, as having quite as much probability as any other. 

The same silence is observed as to the year and day of our 
Lord’s death—the event most interesting to Christians after his 
birth—thus leaving the Christian Church to dispute about his 
death-day, or the time of Easter, as well as about his birth-day, or 
the time of Christmas. 

Was this silence natural and spontaneous? Was it not some- 
thing out of the usual course,—an enforced silence, imposed on 
them by an over-ruling hand? We have said there could be no 
want of knowledge as to the time of his birth, both as to year and 
day, since the public registers could have furnished it, and Mary, 
the mother of Jesus, survived for some years after his ascension, 
and dwelt under the roof of one of the Evangelists. Neither could 
this omission arise from any want of attachment to their Master, 
or any failure to appreciate the magnitude of the event and desire 
to transmit it to perpetual memory. The facts, the great facts 
of his birth, life, and death, they record fully, reiterating each 
other’s statements, yet they pass in silence, as if by common 
consent, the time thereof. 

This silence about Christian times and seasons stands contrasted 
with the importance attached to times and seasons under ecclesi- 
astical development. First arose the festival of Christmas, or of 
the Nativity, which required the dogmatic settlement of a question 
on which the New Testament is silent. ‘Then arose the festival 
of Easter, requiring the same —— settlement of another ques- 
tion of Christian chronology. Had Church developments stopped 
here it had been well, but the festival-loving spirit grew apace, 
until we find— 


In honour of Christ . ‘ ‘ ‘ . 
In honour of Mary : ; : : . 8 
In commemoration of Scripture incidents . 6 
In commemoration of Christianity . ° . 
Miscellaneous ‘ 2 : ‘ , . 4 
In honour of Ad. and Ev... . ; . +14 

59 


Making, with new festivals, 74 in all. 
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Does not this ecclesiastical development interpret the Scripture 
silence? If they wrote under the control of Him who ‘could look 
into the seeds of time, and see which seed would grow and which 
would not,’ we see God withholding all positive countenance to, or 
aid from, such development, leaving it without the shadow of a 
shade o! Scripture support or encouragement. The festival-loving 
spirit, however born and nurtured, has found no help in the Book 
of God. Self-originated and self-cherished, it rose and prospered, 
until it became an intolerable yoke on the neck of Christians ; but 
a yoke self-imposed, which, when the day of liberation came, 
every Christian might contrast with this profound silence of God in 
his own Word about times and seasons. 

We observed the other day that a Scotch gentleman, at the 
close of the last continental war, anxious to honour the birth-day 
of the late Duke of Wellington, wrote to the mother of the hero 
to inquire into the precise day, and received a prompt answer 
from the pleased mother. The desire was natural, and the inquiry 
was natural, and the response was as natural. But those who 
loved Christ best and knew him best neither institute such a 
birth-day festival, nor give the means of instituting it. They 
furnish no food for such curiosity, no aids to such festivals. He 
who reigns above leaves us to dispute all in the dark about these 
matters, and occupies our attention only with great facts, great 
truths, great duties, and great hopes. In condescension to the 
circumstances of the Jewish era of his Church, God appoints three 
great and two minor annual religious festivals, and the Jewish 
Church indulge the festival-loving spirit so sparingly as to deve- 
lope these in fourteen centuries into only two additional ones, the 
Feast of Purim and the Feast of Dedication. ‘The New Testa- 
ment institutes no festivals at all, and only commends anew, by 
Apostolic example, the Festival of Creation, the one day, after 
every six, of holy rest. ‘The Lord’s day’ is in substance the same 
as the Sabbath of creation, but consecrated by new memories and 
new obligations, and this séence of Scripture as to all other times 
and seasons has been as plainly the means of preserving to Pro- 
testant countries their Sabbath, as these numerous festivals of 
the Church institution have been the means of well nigh oblite- 
rating its observance in countries where ecclesiastical institutions 
prevail. 

The infancy of Christ and the youth of Christ furnish an illus- 
tration of the same Divine wisdom in Scripture silence. Who has 
not felt a desire to know more of the early life of our Lord, from 
his birth ‘ to the time of his showing unto Israel,’ a period of not 
less than thirty years? We persuade ourselves that such a holy 
infancy, such a youth as his, could not but be as full of instruction 
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as the account of it would have been most grateful to our human curi- 
osity. Yet in the four Gospels we have only one anecdote of his 
youth, when he was twelve years old, and nothing of his infancy at 
all. The great fact that he became an infant of days, and passed 
through each stage of life, in all things made like unto us, is fully 
revealed, but all further curiosity is disappointed. The eagerness 
to break this silence has led men to invent what they did not find, 
and produced such miserable forgeries as ‘The Ciospel of the 
Infancy,’ full of tales as unlike those of the four Gospels as the old 
nursery tales are to genuine vonne 

Had the Apostles no power to have gratified this most natural 
curiosity? Luke has given us one anecdote. John, the beloved 
disciple, who had the care of the mother of our Lord in her old 
age, had the best possible opportunities, yet he adds nothing to 
Luke’s account, and in his Gospel introduces us at once into the 
public life and ministry of Christ. This silence appears still less 
natural and spontaneous than the silence as to the year or day of 
his birth. It is not the manner of loving and devoted disciples 
looking back on the acts and sayings of their absent Lord, and 
gathering them up for the benefit of future ages. The mystery 
of this silence is interpreted when we visit a Roman Catholic 
country, and see everywhere pictures of the infant Saviour more 
numerous than those of the man Jesus. ‘The Mother and Child’ 
are the most frequent and favourite objects of Romish devotion,— 
that is, of the devotions of the greatest part of the world calling 
itself Christian. If the worship of Christ ‘after the flesh’ be a 
dishonouring of Christ, this representation of the God-man to our 
mind in the pictures of his os has a still greater tendency to 
a worship unworthy of our Lord. This silence as to almost all 
but the fact of his infancy withholds all Scripture countenance from 
such a mode of honouring our Saviour, and deprives all painters 
and sculptors of all aid and all authority in their productions, and 
Christians of all Scriptural pretence of using such helps in their 
devotions. 

There is nothing sweeter than the remembrance of that holy 
infancy and youth passed in doing and suffering the will of his 
heavenly Father, the first thirty as well as the last three years 
forming his service and sacrifice for his people: but while the 
spiritual contemplation of these great facts is open and lawful, nay, 
the very food of piety, the worship of Christ, as the infant Jesus, 
by paintings and sculptures, is sae all countenance and autho- 
rity. If the disciples of our Lord, whilst they yet ate with Him, 
walked with Him, talked with Him, could seldom rise to the 
conception of His divine nature, until he was taken away from 
their bodily sight, with what difficulty could our minds rise to 
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just conceptions of the God-man, as now exalted to glory, had 
they been gor we with images and narratives of his infancy 
and youth, instead of the discourses, actions, and sufferings of 
the man ? 
Of the same character and more remarkable is the total silence 
of Scripture respecting the personal appearance of our Saviour. 
The incarnation of the Son of God is the appointed means of 
reserving mankind from the fictions of Polytheism on the one 
and, and the speculations of a bewildered Pantheism on the 
other. In the New Testament the great fact and the great doc- 
trine of a personal God is set before us in the only practical way in 
which all men can take it up. In the manifestation of the God- 
man, the Father of all has gratified the craving of the human heart 
for the embodiment and humanizing of the object of its adoration. 
In Christ, the world beholds what it needed ; what it sought in vain 
to fashion to itself, and what ought to satisfy all its righteous human 
longings. Christ is the image of the Father, ‘the express image 
of his person, and the brightness of his glory,’ before whom ‘ every 
knee is to bow, and every tongue confess that he is God, to the 
glory of God the Father.’ This is the image, to adore which is not 
idolatry, but duty; yea, the first duty of all men to whom he is 
made known: ‘ for he that honoureth not the Son, honoureth not 
the Father that sent him.’ In the contemplation of this image, 
human nature rises superior to itself, and is renewed after the 
likeness of Him to whom he looks and whom he loves. So far as 
human nature could receive and express the Divine, Christ in His 
human nature was its expression, disclosing the moral grace and 
loveliness of the Deity, his heart of purity, and holiness and truth, 
yet of generous compassion to our fallen race. But as if fearful 
est we should degrade the image of God, again assimilate the 
Godhead to ourselves and worship Him after a bodily manner, it 
is the peculiarity of the four Gospels that, though giving us four 
narratives of Christ’s personal history, they contain no notices 
whatever of the personal appearance of our Lord, not even in that 
Gospel written by the beloved disciple that leant on his bosom, 
and was admitted to a more intimate fellowship with his Master. 
Those that knew him best and loved him most, say nothing as to 
his stature, person, form, complexion, eyes, hair, features, or out- 
ward demeanour, or anything whereby imagination might be aided 
in calling him up after a bodily manner, or in transferring his 
image to the canvass or the marble. The only notices of Christ’s 
personal appearance occur in the Old, not in the New Testament, 
in the prophetical and not in the historical parts of Scripture (Isa. 
li. 14, and liii. 2), which describe him as without outward beauty, 
‘more marred’ in visage ‘than any man, —‘ having no form nor 
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comeliness ’—passages which, however interpreted, do anything 
but encourage the worship of Christ ‘after the flesh.’ To these 
prophetic notices the Gospel narratives add positively nothing. On 
all those matters on which the Christian Church, as she grew 
superstitious grew most curious, they are silent. Was not this a 
guarding of the Divine image, as represented in Christ, from being 
degraded into the aT of Christ? For the awakening of 
our human sympathies and affections we are permitted the ideal of 
His humanity; but the embodiment thereof in painting or sculp- 
ture as an object of worship, or in any way to aid our devotions, is 
rebuked. Such silence significantly says, ‘ Thou shalt not make 
unto thee any graven image !’ 

Awed by this silence, for several centuries no description of 
Christ’s personal appearance seems to have been attempted. The 
apostolic fathers, Clement, Barnabas, and ignatius, are as silent on 
this head as the apostles themselves. Either the Church was too 
spiritual to desire such descriptions, or its leaders were too $ sey 
to invent them if desired. Portraits of Christ do not appear to 
have been in request until the time of Constantine, when they 
were made for the churches he built. The head of our Saviour 
appears on some of the coins of the late emperors ; and these 
images of Christ were multiplied just as His real character ceased 
to be understood. Nicephorus, a compiler of history in the four- 
teenth century, is the first Church historian that Calmet, a learned 
divine of the Church of Rome, anxious to justify the portraits in 
use by his Church, can find to have given any description of our 
Saviour’s person. 

The true image of Christ is his life and discourses in the Gos- 
pels ; an image not to be understood by reading alone, far less by 
gazing on the productions of human art. We see Christ as He 
is, only as we become like to what He is. Our first sight of 
Christ is in the simple, truth-like narratives of the four Gospels; 
but these are read and felt aright just as we become Christ-like. 
‘ Beholding as in a glass (the glass of the word) the glory of the 
Lord, we are turned into the same image from glory to glory, as 
by the spirit of the Lord.’ It has been proudly said of writers of 
genius, that they create the taste by which they are appreciated. 
This is only the simple truth regarding the character of our Lord. 
The Holy Spirit, taking of the things of Christ in the word, creates 
the spiritual discernment and feeling by which the moral loveli- 
ness of Christ’s character in the Gospels is apprehended. Southey 
has said ‘that the face of any one to whom we are strongly and 
tenderly attached, that which is enshrined in our heart of hearts, 
and which comes to us in dreams long after it is mouldered in the 
dust, is not the exact mechanical countenance that we once actually 
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beheld, but its abstract, its idealisation, or rather its realisation, 
the spirit of the countenance, its essence and its life; and the finer 
the character and the more varied the intellectual powers, the 
more must this true edwAoy differ from the most faithful like- 
ness that a painter or sculptor can produce.’ The same thought 
had been more sublimely expressed by the Psalmist, ‘The 
limited the Holy One of Israel.’ As every image of \‘eheroh 
‘limits him,’ though that image were the sun in his noonday 
splendour, so every image of Christ as the God-man limits him, 
even though it reach to the full realisation of our present idealisa- 
tion of Christ. The ideal of our Saviour grows with our own 
Christian character. No one has precisely the same ideal of 
Christ that he had ten years ago, if in that time he has made any 
advances in his Christian character. ‘The history of the ideals of 
the first disciples of our Lord affords a beautiful illustration of this 
ever-expanding ideal of Christ ; and the tendency of any attempt 
to fix his image on the canvass or the marble is to limit Christ, 
and to turn our Saviour into an idol. 

While our Lord was present with his disciples, we see the diffi- 
culty they had in rising above what they es saw. ‘It was 
expedient, therefore, that He should go away.’ From the hour of 
his going away their thoughts of Him continually expand. Sight 
no longer hinders faith. Full of recollections of his mighty works, 
of his superhuman wisdom, purity, and goodness, and no longer 
hampered, as we may say, with his bodily presence, their ideal 
bursts all the bounds of his sensible humanity, and they rise 
nearer and nearer to the full apprehension of his true character. 
Up to the last hour of their earthly existence their ideal continued 
developing ; and the more they mused, the more the fire burned and 
their ideal brightened and expanded. It has been remarked, that 
whilst in the Gospel narratives they — of Him under the name 
most frequently of ‘Jesus,’ or of ‘Jesus Christ,’ in the Acts of 
the Apostles and in the Epistles he is designated ‘the Son of God,’ 
‘our Lord, ‘our blessed Lord,’ ‘our Lord Jesus Christ,’ ‘ our 
Lord and Saviour Jesus Christ,’ ‘ our God and Saviour ;’ and by 
James ‘ the Lord of glory ;’ and John, in his a. visions, 
beholds him as ‘the Ancient of Days,’ ‘the First and the Last,’ 
‘the Almighty,’ before whom angels and archangels cast their 
crowns and bow the knee. Absence allowed the evidence of his 
Divine character to exert its full force, unimpeded by the earthly 
and the human. The human no longer obscuring the Divine, then 
softened its radiance, and added the tenderness of human love to 
their profound and ever-growing reverence for Him who was so 
great, yet so gentle in his greatness. 

VOL. IV.—NO. VIII. 25 
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A similitude of Christ is not, indeed, so utterly abhorrent to the 
spirit of Christianity as a similitude of Jehovah is to Judaism, 
seeing Christ was a man like us; but we may be assured that both 
are repugnant to the purpose of God—both are a return to the 
‘vanities’ from which both Judaism and Christianity seek to wean 
mankind, and both, sooner or later, turn the worship of God into 
a painted or sculptured lie. 

The silence of Scripture on a subject of such natural interest and 
curiosity is on all other grounds unnatural and —— oppo- 
site to all the ordinary feelings and tendencies of our nature ; 
but read by the light of Church history, it receives a lofty moral 
solution, and affords a new illustration of the saying of Solomon— 
‘It is the glory of God to conceal a matter.’ 


Other illustrations present themselves, but we must for the 
present forbear. G. L 
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ON THE ‘RUNNING’ OF ST. PAUL. 


A CRITICISM, 





‘I therefore so run, not as uncertainly’ (oftw rpéxw, ds odx &hAws).—~1 Cor. ix. 26. 





Dozs St. Paul, in thus speaking of himself, mean thereby to repre- 
sent himselfas so running, not as one who was in doubt as to the 
issue of his running ?—as so running, as one who felt sure that 
there was a prize to be obtained and that he should obtain it ?— 
as so running, as one who (through God’s help) was confident of 
victory? Ifthe above, the common translation, be correct, this 
certainly seems to be the most obvious meaning of the words. 
But this interpretation, we conceive, cannot be admitted. He 
may not have been in doubt—may have felt sure—may have been 
confident. But if this be the meaning of his words, the declara- 
tion that he, in this sense, ran not as uncertainly, is altogether 
at variance with the context with which it stands connected; which 
exhorts all so to run as if the final issue of their running was (so 
far at least as concerned their own knowledge and legitimate 
assurance of the same) contingent and uncertain. ‘So run,’ says 
the context, ‘that ye may obtain.’ And then again, ‘ All our 


fathers were under the cloud; .... but with many of them God 
was not well pleased; .... wherefore let him that thinketh he 
standeth take heal lest he fall.’ The Apostle also expressly tells 


us that he thus ran, ‘lest that by any means, when he had preached 
to others, he himself should be rejected.’ If this interpretation, 
therefore, were admitted, it would represent the Apostle as running, 
certain of obtaining, lest by any means he should faz? to obtain. 

The correctness of the common translation of the phrase is, 
however, extremely questionable. It is possible indeed that in- 
stances, if searched for, might perhaps be found (though none have 
ever been produced) of 237ws being sometimes loosely employed 
as meaning ‘uncertainly.’ Its cognate adndorns, for instance, is 
used in 1 Tim. vi. 17 in the sense of ‘ uncertainty,’ and that in the 
strict and proper sense of the word ‘uncertainty.’ But whether 
instances of the like usage of ad7Aws can or can not be found, it 
may be safely and confidently asserted that ‘ wncertainly’ is not its 
proper and customary meaning, and that ‘ unmanifestly’ is. 

‘ Not as — > may indeed be a somewhat uncouth 
translation. But if to us uncouth, the expression is strictly in 
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accordance with Greek usage. Thus Plutarch speaks of the 
Lacedemonians as ‘ vexed wnmanifestly’ (a3ndws xademaivovres), 
i. e. as dissembling their resentment, in reference to a deceit said 
to have been practised upon them by Themistocles.* ‘Thucydides 
also, in relating the same circumstance, makes use of a similar 
expression— They were,’ he says, ‘ wnmanifestly vexed’ (a37Aws 
mxX9ovr), t. e., vexed without showing their vexation.® In like 
manner, the soldiers of A<milius are spoken of by Plutarch as 
‘unmanifestly angry’ (apyifovto wév &dndAws), In consequence of 
the disappointment of certain hopes which they had entertained 
with reference to the plunder of the cities of Epirus... The army 
of Camillus, Camillus having undermined the approaches to the 
city of Veii, is, by the same writer, represented as ‘ passing 
through the mines wnmanifestly’ (a3nrws dmomopevonevn), and so 
gaining possession of the place.t Nicias, made aware of the 
designs of his fellow-townsmen against his safety, is spoken of in 
the life of Marcellus, as conscious that he was ‘ unmanifestly, 
tz. e. secretly watched’ (magaQuAatroevov adrdrws) 3° and Nero, 
having secretly cut off Britannicus by poison, is said by Josephus 
to have ‘ unmanifestly’ killed him (adnAws rots woAdois avarpei.)! 
Thus translated, the declaration of the Apostle that he ‘so ran 
not as unmanifestly,’ must be regarded as equivalent to a declaration 
that seeking help of God to discharge every known duty, to 
cherish every right affection, and to avoid every known sin, he was 
enabled so to run as to make his running manifest. It implies 
that he ran not carelessly, not without effort, not without labour. 
Treating as idle the expectation of approbation and reward, if 
there be not effort and earnestness, and decidedness in running, 
and as idle the expectation of future perseverance and acceptance, 
if there be not a present perseverance, it rebukes, and probably 
was intended to rebuke, the folly of those whose religion consist- 
ing chiefly, if not wholly, in the correctness of their theology, or in 
the ardour of impassioned feeling, or in the assurance of an un- 
warranted persuasion, was unmarked by any of those excellencies 
of temper and of character which characterize him whose belief is 
a ‘ belief unto righteousness.’ If this translation be correct, we 
cannot doubt therefore that it was with a view to stimulate such, 
so to walk even as he walked, so to run even as he ran, that he 
makes this declaration of himself. For whatever may have been 
his belief or his hopes as to the reality of the Christianity of the 
great body of those at Corinth to whom he was writing, it is cer- 
tain that there were individuals among them respecting whom he 
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stood in doubt, not a. in them those manifest tokens of 
discipleship which he was solicitous to see—those fruits of the 
Spirit which would prove them to have been born of the Spirit— 
that holiness without which no man shall see the Lord. 

Upon these grounds we cannot but think that the Apostle is not 
speaking at all of the certainty with which he contemplated the 
issue of his running, but that his design is simply to declare that 
he so ran as to make his running manifest ; and that the uncouth- 
ness of the translation will not warrant its rejection. It is strictly 
literal ; it is consistent with the context, if not required by it ; 
and though somewhat uncouth perhaps, it is, as we have seen, 
warranted by Greek usage, and is, moreover, thoroughly intelli- 
gible. For it is undeniable that a man may so be, or so do, as 
to seem not to be, or not to do; or, on the other hand, so be, or 
so do, as to seem to be or to do. He may pursue a given course 
so coldly, with so much unwillingness, and with so much reserva- 
tion, as to render it doubtful whether the course which he pro- 
fesses to pursue be indeed pursued by him; or, on the other hand, 
may be so in earnest, so decided, so consistent, so staunch and 
steady to his purpose, so determined to accomplish a proposed end, 
may so avail himself of every means fitted to promote that end, 
and may so glory, moreover, in the avowal of the same, that it 
will be notorious to all that he is that which he professes to be— 
that he does that which he professes to do. ‘ Unmanifestly’ is the 
characteristic of the proceedings of the one ; ‘ not as unmanifestly’ 
the characteristic of the proceedings of the other. 

Now in the Christianity of St. Paul there was all the heartiness 
and all the decidedness of one who was deeply convinced of the 
value of the blessings guaranteed to the believer, and of one who 
was firmly resolved at all hazards to secure them. He was too 
firmly persuaded of the importance of that which was at stake, 
too much in earnest about making sure of the salvation of his soul, 
to be content with half measures, or with anything short of a full 
persuasion and proof of the reality of his discipleship. If others 
could be content to become the prey of doubts and fears arising 
from conscious and allowed deficiency and _half-heartedness, he 
could not. He knew that ‘ without holiness no man could see the 
Lord,’ and he followed after holiness—that ‘ if any man had not 
the Spirit of Christ he was none of his,’ and he sought that Spirit. 
Thus acting, the reality of his Christianity, so far as proof to 
himself or to others was concerned, was manifest. ‘ Ye are wit- 
nesses,’ he says to the Thessalonians (1 Thess. ii. 10), ‘ and God 
also, how holily and justly and unblameably we behaved ourselves 
among you.’ Conscious of his integrity, and well knowing also 
that others must have been no less conscious of it, he scruples not, 
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therefore, to provoke to emulation by his own example the slug- 
gishness of others. ‘I,’ he says, ‘ for Christ have suffered the 
loss of all things ;’ ‘ I am ready, not to be bound only, but to die 
for the name of the Lord Jesus ;’ ‘ I have learned in whatsoever 
state I am therewith to be content ;’ ‘ Be ye followers of me even 
as I also am of Christ’ ‘I have lived in all good conscience 
before God until this day ;’ ‘ I die daily ; ‘ Brethren, I beseech 
you, be as I am;’ ‘ Mark them which walk so as ye have us for an 
ensample.’ And so here, ‘I therefore so run not as unmanifestly, 
so fight I not as one that beateth the air.’ These and other the 
like passages prove a consciousness that his Christianity, so far at 
least as its outward manifestation was concerned, was notorious, 
admitted, manifest. 

Happy is he who in these respects is a follower of St. Paul—as 
he was of Christ. Happy, who conscious of his sincerity and of 
the reality of his discipleship, can say with the like confidence, and 
at the same time with the like humility, that he runs ‘ not as wn- 
manifestly.’ For there can, we think, be no question but that the 
doubts and fears of not a few, with reference to the reality of their 
discipleship, arise not unfrequently from an inward consciousness 
that they are not what they ought to be—that they are not what 
they might be. They have enough of religion, of religious know- 
ledge at least, to make them fearfal and unhappy, but not enough 
of determination to induce them to renounce a cherished sin, or to 
enlist them in a course of universal and of resolute obedience. If, 
upon certain grounds, they have reason to hope well for them- 
selves, upon other and perhaps stronger grounds they find cause 
for apprehension. They are conscious to themselves of a divided 
heart—of a holding back—of an unwillingness to be and to avow 
themselves openly and in all things the followers of Christ. If 
they run, their running is not manifest. ‘They run perhaps, but 
they run 2d7Aws. They fight, but their fighting is but, as it were, 
a beating of the air. ‘They keep not under their body: they 
bring it not into subjection; and in consequence they cannot but 
be tormented with the fear lest, after all, their religion should 
prove worthless, and they themselves become rejected, 7... castaways. 

It is almost superfluous to remark that he whose running is 
most ‘ manifest,’ renders most manifest the proof of his disciple- 
ship. And yet perhaps the remark is called for. For how many 
there are who, ‘ having humbled themselves before the cross of 
Christ, are apt thenceforth to conduct themselves as if they con- 
sidered their work as done’ §—who, forgetting that conversion (in 
the scriptural sense of the word) is a turning from a state of 





§ Wilberforce, Practical View, chap. vii. sect. 2. 
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spiritual inactivity and deadness to a state of activity and life, 
‘satisfy themselves,’ as the same writer observes, ‘ with what may 
be termed a general Christianity, a general penitence arising from 
a sense of their sinfulness in general, and general desires of uni- 
versal holiness ; but who at the same time neglect that vigilant 
and jealous care with which they should labour to extirpate every 

icular corruption, and acquire and improve every particular 
grace. ‘So long,’ says Edwards” in reference to such, ‘ as they 
looked upon themselves as in a state of nature, they were engaged 
in seeking after God, and cried earnestly for grace, and strove in 
the use of means. But now they act as though they thought that 
their work was done ; they live upon their first work, or upon some 
high experiences that are past ; and there is an end to their crying 
and striving after God and grace. .... Scripture, however, every- 
where represents the seeking, striving, and labour of a Christian 
as being chiefly after his conversion ; and his conversion as being 
but the beginning of his work.’ 

Such require to be reminded that they are not ‘ running,’ or, if 
they run, that their running is ‘ aunaiea: 

So long as we make our amount of obedience or holiness the 
criterion of our condition, there must, it is true, be almost always 
a degree of painful apprehension and uncertainty—so far short do 
we all fall of that which we are commanded to be, and which we 
ought to be. We may indeed be conscious of a certain amount, 
perhaps of a comparatively high amount, of obedience and of 
Christian earnestness ; but we must at the same time be conscious 
of a vast amount of disobedience and of miserable failure. But if 
faith worketh (Gal. v. 6), purifieth the heart (Acts xv. 9), over- 
cometh the world (1 John v. 4), and the like, it will follow as a 
necessary consequence that obedience must, after all, be the main 
test of our discipleship. Most true it is that the ground of the 
justification of the believer is not his own righteousness, but the 
faultless righteousness of Him upon whom he believes—that it is, 
by or through faith, and not by or through any works that may be 
added thereto, or that may spring therefrom, that he is united to 
Christ, interested in his righteousness, and accepted in him; but 
not a whit less true is it that he who worketh not believeth not. 
Faith, if it be genuine and saving, is a principle of action—a holy 
principle ; as such, then, it is one that must of necessity produce 
within us, to a certain extent at least, a corresponding and a con- 
scious holiness both of effort and of life. A man may be a 
Christian man indeed, and yet not so run as Paul ran. Never- 
theless, it is strictly true, and this is all that is contended for, or 
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that is implied in the Apostle’s words, that he whose running is 
most manifest is he who most fully proves the reality of his dis- 
cipleship. He only that doeth righteousness is righteous. He 
that runs not believes not. God grant, then, that our running 
= be ‘ manifest’—manifest to ourselves—manifest to others. 

t only remains to be added that the interpretation of the ex- 
pression ws odx ad7Aws, given in these remarks, is substantially 
that suggested by Grotius and by Heinsius.' As, however, not- 
withstanding the much that may be said in its defence, it is not 
that which more modern and more popular commentators are 
accustomed to propose, it is —_— that the present attempt to 
vindicate it will not be altogether useless. It may at the least, 
with all its imperfections, provoke a re-examination of the meaning 
of the phrase considered—a re-consideration of the legitimacy of 
the more modern and more usual interpretations. A true verdict, 
whether that verdict be for us or against us, is all that we desire. 


Islington. J.C. K. 





i ‘Id est,’ says Grotius, in his short note upon the passage, ‘sic curro ut appareat 
me promovere; non ut ille de quo est epigramma :— 
Td orddioy Mepixdijs ctr’ Eipawer cfr’ exdOnto 
Oddels oldev SAws* Sarwovios Bpadurns. 
‘Stadium Pericles sive curreret sive sederet 
Nemo novit omnino; O tarditas !’— Comm. in loc. 

‘ Nescio,’ says the latter, ‘cur tantopere et antiquioribus et recentiori illud 
in incertum placuerit. Nam ddhAws tpéxover: qui, ut loquitur Comicus (Terentius, 
Eun, vy. 3, 4.), in currendo movent potius quam promovent :— 

“© C, Move vero ocyus 
Te, nutrix. S. Moveo. C. Video, sed nihil promoves.” 
Ait Paulus igitur se currere, sed ob« &dhAws; ac si cum profectu ac progressu 
dicas.’—Exercitat. (1640), p. 366. 
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CORRESPONDENCE. 





HADES AND HEAVEN. 


Sir,—With your permission I will make a few observations on the 
letter of W. H. J., and the last part of the article ‘ Heaven, Hell, Hades,’ 
that refers to myself. In my former letter I expressed surprise that 
W. H. J. should have omitted what appeared to me to be one of the 
most positive passages on the subject of the separate state of existence. 
In reply he says: ‘I assure you that the omission was made only 
because I thought that the passage in question could not by any one be 
held as teaching the existence of a world of ghosts.’ 

This admission seems to imply that the writer is not very extensively 
acquainted with Biblical interpreters, for otherwise he must have 
known that the majority regard this passage as teaching the existence 
of a world of conscious spirits. I cannot do better than make quota- 
tions from a few of a large number of commentators who entertain this 
opinion. 

Bishop Hall on Matthew xxii. 32, says, ‘He doth not say, I was the 
God of Abraham, and Isaac, and Jacob; or, I am the God of Abra- 
ham that once was; but as implying his own eternal being, and the 
certain being of those Holy Patriarchs, he saith, I am the “God of 
Abraham,” &c. Now God is not the God of those that are not, and 
have no existence at all, but of those that have a being ; so as ye Sad- 
ducees are in this palpably disproved, while ye grossly hold, that the 
souls of Abraham, Isaac, and Jacob, are utterly extinct and have 
ceased : they are; and expect the full accomplishment of that happi- 
ness and glory, which God, by virtue of his covenant, hath assured unto 
them.’ 

Calvin says on Luke xx. 37, 38, ‘ How comes it that God regards 
the dead rather than the living, but because he assigns the first rank of 
honour to the fathers, in whose hands he had placed his covenant? 
And in what respect would they have the preference, if they had been 
extinguished by death? This is clearly expressed also by the nature of 
the relation; for as no man can be a father without children, nor a 
king without a people, so, strictly speaking, the Lord cannot be called 
the God of any but the living. ...... For all live unto him. This 
mode of expression is employed in various senses in Scripture; but 
here it means that believers, after that they have died in this world, 
lead a heavenly life with God; as Paul says that Christ, after having 
been admitted to the heavenly glory, liveth to God (Rom. vi. 10) 
because he is freed from the infirmities and afflictions of this passing 
life.’ 

Bloomfield says on Matthew xxii. 23, ‘ There is little doubt but that 
the phrase dvdoracic ray vexp@v, or avaoracc simply, denoted, in 
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common parlance, and agreeably to the general doctrines of the Phari- 
sees, the resurrection of the soul as well as of the body (doctrines which 
indeed have commonly stood or fallen together), and the reunion of both 
in a future state. Though, at the same time, the ideas of the Pharisees 
themselves (and still more the people at large) as to the mature of that 
future life, were very vague, and occasionally founded on the notions of 
the heathens. So that our Lord’s reply was, in wisdom, so framed as 
not only to silence the Sadducean doctrines, but to remove the miscon- 
ceptions of the Pharisees; and thus to instruct not only the unbelievers 
in the doctrine of the resurrection, but the misbelievers.’ 

And again on verse 32nd, ‘The argument (as stated by Mr. Horne) 
is as follows: Abraham, Isaac, and Jacob had been long dead when 
these words were spoken, wherein God says, “I am (not I was) the 
God of Abraham,” &c. ; and as he is not “ the God of the dead, but of 
the living,” these Patriarchs must have been existing in some sense 
when this declaration was made; for it implies a relationship between 
God and them, which could not be if they were not existing. The 
Patriarchs, therefore, though dead to us, are alive to God; which 
proves a future state.’ 

Barnes remarks on Matthew xxii. 31, 32: ‘ Abraham, Isaac, and 
Jacob had been long dead when Moses spake this: Abraham 329 
years, Isaac 224, and Jacob 198. Yet God spake then as being still 
their God. They must, therefore, be still somewhere living; for God 
is not the God of the dead ; i.e. it is absurd to say that God rules over 
those who are extinct or annihilated, but he is the God only of those 
who have an existence. Luke adds, ali live unto him. That is, all the 
righteous dead ; all of whom he can be properly called their God, live 
unto his glory. This passage does not prove directly that the dead 
body would be raised, but only by consequence. It proves that Abra- 
ham, Isaac, and Jacob had an existence then, or that their souls were 
alive. This the Sadducees denied, Acts xxiii. 8. And this was the 
main point in dispute. If this was admitted—if there was a state of 
rewards and punishments—then it would easily follow that the bodies 
of the dead would be raised.’ 

Olshausen on Matthew xxii. 31, 32: ‘The New Testament descrip- 
tion of the state after death is only true in relation to believers, whose 
vx is illumined by the rvedpa of Christ, and prepared to be received 
into his presence. Even in the case of believers, however, the condition 
without cpa is still only a state of transition (although relatively 
happy); they wait for the &rodvrpwarc rod owparoc. It may there- 
fore be said that not merely the doctrine of the state after death, but 
the state itself, is viewed as progressive ; for even if the endurance of 
the substance of the soul is the same in all the steps of development, yet 
the degree of consciousness in that endurance is modified according to 
the degree of consciousness in general that has been attained ; and as in 
the individual so it is in the mass.’ 

Again, ‘Then the idea added by Luke (xx. 38) is strikingly appro- 
priate, tavrec yap avrg Joow. For after the relation of God to the 
saints has been pointed out—as it is expressed in the name—attention 
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is directed inversely to their relation to God. As God is their God 
(Heb. xi. 16)—having as it were given himself to them as a holy posses- 
sion, so they give themselves again to him as an entire offering. Thus 
the mutual operation of love is the peculiar circumstance of the eternal 
life.’ 

I wish to call special attention to the following extracts from 
‘Campbell on the Gospels,’ as they meet some of the objections of W. 
H. J. as set forth in his letter :— 

Matthew xxii. 23. ‘ “‘ Who say that there is no future life, ot Xé-yorrec 
pi elvae Gvaoracy.” E. T. “ Which say that there is no resurrection.” 
The word advacracc, or rather the phrase dvderaac ror vexpwy, is 
indeed the common term by which the resurrection, properly so called, 
is denominated in the N. T. Yet this is neither the only, nor the 
primitive import of the word avdoraac : it denotes simply being raised 
from inactivity to action, or from obscurity to eminence, or a return to 
such a state after an interruption. The verb aviornc has the like lati- 
tude of signification; and both words are used in this extent by the 
writers of the N. 'T., as well as by the Seventy. Agreeably, therefore, 
to the original import, rising from a seat is properly termed dvderaacc, 
so is awaking out of sleep, or promotion from an inferior condition. 
The word occurs in this last sense, Luke ii. 34. In this view, when 
applied to the dead, the word denotes properly, no more than a renewal 
of life to them in whatever manner this happen. Nay, that the Phari- 
sees themselves did not universally mean by this term, the reunion of 
soul and body, is evident from the account which the Jewish historian 
gives of their doctrine, as well as from some passages in the gospels ; of 
both which I had occasion to take notice in Diss. vi. Part ii. Sec. 19. 
To say therefore in English, in giving the tenets of the Sadducees, that 
“they deny the resurrection,” is at least to give a very defective account 
of their sentiments on this very topic. It is notorious, not only from 
Josephus, and other Jewish writers, but from what is said Acts xxiii. 8, 
that they denied the existence of angels, and all separate spirits. In 
this they went much farther than the Pagans, who did indeed deny 
what Christians call “ the resurrection of the body,” but acknowledged a 
state after death, wherein the souls of the departed exist, and receive 
the reward or the punishment of the actions done upon the earth. But 
not only is the version here given a juster representation of the Saddu- 
cean hypothesis, at the same time that it is entirely conformable to the 
sense of the word; but it is the only version that makes our Lord’s 
argument appear pertinent and levelled against the doctrine he wanted 
to refute. In the common version, they are said to deny the resurrec- 
tion, that is, that the soul and body shall hereafter be reunited ; and 
our Lord brings an argument from the Pentateuch to prove—What ? 
not that they shall be re-united (to this it has not even the most distant 
relation), but that the soul survives the body, and subsists after the 
body is dissolved. This many would have admitted who denied the 
resurrection. Yet so evidently did it strike at the root of the scheme 
of the Sadducees, that they were silenced by it, and, to the conviction 
of the hearers, refuted. Now this, I will take upon me to say, could 
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not have happened if the fundamental error of the Sadducees had been 
barely the denial of the resurrection of the body, and not the denial of 
the immortality of the soul, or rather of its actual subsistence after 
death ; for I speak not here of what some call the natural immortality 
of the ‘soul. If possible, the words in Luke xx. 38, ravrec abrg Giow, 
make it still more evident, that our Lord considered this as all that was 
incumbent on one who would confute the Sadducees to prove, namely, 
that the soul continued to live after the person’s natural death. Now, 
if this was the subversion of Sadduceeism, Sadduceeism must have con- 
sisted in denying that the soul continues to live separated from the 
body, or, which is nearly the same, in affirming that the dissolution of 
the union is the destruction of the living principle. It may be objected 
that in verse 28, there is a clear reference to what is specially called 
the resurrection, which, by the way, is still clearer from ithe manner in 
which it is expressed, Mark xii. 23, év rH obv avaorace bray avacroo. 
This mode of expression, so like a tautology, appears to me to have 
been adopted by that Evangelist, on purpose to show that he used the 
word d&vacractc here in a more confined sense than he had done in the 
preceding part of the story.’ 

And again on verse 32, he remarks :—‘ God,’ says our Lord, ‘ when 
he appeared to Moses in the bush, which was long after the death of 
the Patriarchs, said to him, I am the God of Abraham, and of Isaac, 
and of Jacob ; now God is not a God of the dead, of those who, being 
destitute of life, and consequently of sensibility, can neither know nor 
honour him ; he is the God of those only who love and adore him, and 
are, by consequence, alive. These Patriarchs, therefore, though dead, 
in respect of us who enjoy their presence here no longer, are alive in 
respect of God, whom they still serve and worship. ........... 
This is, in effect, the explanation given of the reasoning in this pas- 
sage by the most ancient Greek expositors, Chr. Euth. and The. 
I know it is urged, on the other side, that though the verb ci 
is used in the Greek of the Evangelist, and in the Sep., there is 
nothing which answers to it in the Hebrew, and consequently the 
words of Moses might as well have been rendered J was, as I am. 
But this consequence is not just. The Hebrew has no present of 
the indicative. This want, in active verbs, is supplied by the par- 
ticiple ; in the substantive verb, by the juxtaposition of the terms 
to which that verb in other languages serves as the copula. The 
absence of the verb, therefore, is as much evidence in Hebrew that 
what is affirmed or denied is meant of the present time, as the form of 
the tense is in Greek or Latin. Wherever either the past or the future 
is intended by the speaker, as the orientals are not deficient in these 
tenses, the verb is not left to be supplied by the hearer. Thus God 
says to Joshua (chap. i. 5,) ‘‘ As I was with Moses,” that is, when he 
was employed in conducting the sons of Israel in the wilderness, “ so 
will I be with thee.”. The verb is expressed in both clauses. See also 
verse 17, and 1 Kings viii. 57. All which examples are, except in the 
single circumstance of time, perfectly similar to this of the evangelist ; 
and are sufficient evidence, that, where the substantive verb is not 
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expressed, but the personal pronoun is immediately conjoined with what 
is affirmed, the sense must, in other languages, be exhibited by the pre- 
sent. What seems to have occasioned the many unnatural turns that 
have beer given to this argument by later commentators, is solely the 
misunderstanding of the word dvacracc, through not attending to the 
latitude of signification wherein it was often used in the days of the 
Apostles. Nor is this the only time in which the modern use does not 
exactly tally with the ancient.’ 

From the foregoing extracts it abundantly appears that the passage 
under consideration has seemed to many distinguished expositors to 
teach the doctrine of a separate state of existence in which the spirits of 
men are conscious. I have made these quotations not to decide the 
matter by the force of authority, but simply to show how mistaken W. 
H. J. was when he declared that he made the omission because he 
thought that the passage in question could not be held by any one as 
teaching the existence of a world of spirits. The chief objection which 
W. H. J., and the writer of the article ‘ Heaven, Hell, Hades,’ make to 
the interpretation of the passage which I have given, is thus expressed 
by the latter :—‘ Our Saviour could not prove that the dead rise again, 
by proving that the dead are alive, taking these words in their ordinary 
meaning.’ Now, this objection proceeds on the supposition that the 
exclusive design of our Lord in this argument with the Sadducees was 
to prove the fact of the resurrection of the body. We think that the 
quotations which we have made from Campbell clearly show that such 
was not the case. The obvious design of Christ was to prove the 
general doctrine of a future life, in opposition to the Sadduceean hypo- 
thesis of a non-existence after the death of the body. This he did by 
means of those writings which the Sadducees received as authoritative. 
Asa fact is the most convincing thing in the world, our Saviour quoted 
a passage from the Pentateuch which implied that the spirits of the 
Patriarchs were, as a matter of fact, consciously alive long after the 
death of their bodies ; and therefore the general doctrine of a future life 
was clearly established. The separate state and the state after the 
resurrection of the body are two modes of the general future life; and 
to prove the one is substantially to prove the other. At all events, the 
proof of either is the proof of a future life, and, therefore, a refutation 
of Sadduceeism. 

The term ‘dead’ is obviously used by the Sacred writers in more 
senses than one. It is applied to the body and to the mind. A man 
may therefore be said to be dead when contemplated from one point of 
view, and alive at the same time; so that the opposite predicates 
‘alive’ and ‘dead’ may find their application in the same individual, 
arising from the compound elements of his nature—body and mind. 
Just as the attributes of the perishable creature, and those of the essen- 
tially imperishable God meet in the mysterious person of the Redeemer. 
To represent living men rising from the dead as a contradiction in 
terms, as W. H. J. has done, is to confound the two principles in the 
nature of man, and is to be guilty of the same fallacy as that which 
disproves the Deity of Christ by showing that he has human attributes. 
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The phrase ‘all live to God’ is commonly used in the Scriptures to 
denote living to the glory or service of God. It thus implies conscious 
activity terminating on a definite object. It is used in this sense in 
reference to Christ after his glorification, Rom. vi. 10, ‘ but in that he 
liveth, he liveth unto God,—¢q rp 629; and in reference to the 
Christian in Rom. xiv. 7, ‘For none of us liveth to himself, —Ovdelc 
yap ipov tavrg fy. Gal. ii. 19, ‘ For I through the law am dead to 
the law that I might live unto God,’—iva 0e6 Zhow. 

Passages might be taken from the Classics illustrative of the same 
principle, one of which shall suffice: Demosthenes: ove aicyvvovra 
Dirinry Lovrec, they are not ashamed who live for the advantage of 
Philip. 

These instances are sufficient to show, in opposition to the writer of 
the article ‘ Heaven, Hell, Hades,’ that the phrase in Luke xx. 38, ‘ for 
all live unto him’ proves that the separate state is one of conscious 
activity. 

We do not deny that the principle of life may exist contemporane- 
ously with a temporary suspension of consciousness, according to certain 
laws that regulate the union of body and soul in the present condition 
of being, but we do positively affirm that the whole idea of ‘ living’ 
and ‘living unto God’ comprehend conscious activity. We never say 
of a man in sleep that he lives for a certain purpose. Though life is 
present in sleep, yet we do not endow that state with the attributes of 
conscious activity. Sleep is occasioned by the weariness of body or 
mind, or both, but we do not see that these occasions will perpetually 
exist in the separate state. The theory of our opponents represents the 
separate state as being worse than sleep; for in common sleep life 
reveals itself in many forms. The blood circulates, the lungs breathe, 
and all the involuntary manifestations of life are given. But according 
to W. H. J., the soul will exist from death till the resurrection of the 
body without showing any signs of life at all. So that, in his view, the 
soul will not only sleep, but will be dead in Hades. He should, there- 
fore, designate Hades by death rather than sleep. 

It is rather extraordinary that W. H. J. should assert that he did not 
endeavour exactly to disprove the existence of such a place (as a con- 
scious Hades), but to show that neither Scripture nor reason insist 
upon it so strongly as J. E. seems to suppose, and yet in the same 
paragraph call the doctrine of a conscious Hades a pagan dream. If 
he could not ‘ disprove’ the doctrine, modesty should have led him not 
to speak so dogmatically on the subject. It is no valid objection to the 
doctrine that it was contained in paganism. The old saying is true: 
‘ Nulla falsa doctrina est, quee non aliquid veri permisceat.’ The idea 
of immortality—the basis of the doctrine of Hades—is probably of an 
a priori origin. Many religious a priori cognitions are incorporated in 
Revelation, purified from the dross of fiction and fable. A special 
revelation was never intended to falsify the legitimate products of 
human reason, but to purify them and to invest them with greater au- 
thority, as well as to convey new truth to men. Now it is no proof 
that the doctrine of a ‘conscious Hades’ is false, because paganism 
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contained the substance, though not the form, of the same. The chief 
arguments employed in the article ‘Heaven, Hell, Hades,’ were con- 
sidered in my former letter, and, therefore, it would only be a waste of 
time and space to go over them again. I fully agree with the writer 
of that article in the desirableness of laying aside all prejudice, and I 
may say all theories, and striving to arrive at the pure truth. It seems, 
however, that W. H. J. was not led to the opinion he holds by an ex- 
amination of the Scriptures themselves, but by the necessities of a 
theory of ‘the future human kingdom of Christ.’ He says: ‘I per- 
ceived, however, that the pagan dream of Hades had so confused this 
grand Christian hope—the hope that animated the martyrs of old—that 
no one could acquiesce in a revival of the apostolical belief, unless he 
were prepared to hold more lightly the view of a conscious Hades.’ 

Proceeding on this principle of interpretation others might say that 
the doctrine of ‘the future human kingdom of Christ’ has confused 
men’s minds so much that they cannot receive the Divine spirituality of 
that kingdom which is not of this world, nor fully realize to them- 
selves the blessedness of a purely spiritual state, and therefore unless 
they abandon such a doctrine they will not be able to attain to the 
truth of Christ’s kingdom. In this way each individual will make his 
own subjectivity the criterion of all objective truth. 

In conclusion, I beg to thank you, Sir, for the opportunity which you 
have given of expressing my views on this confessedly difficult subject, 
in your very valuable Journal. I only regret that others of greater 
penetration and comprehension have not entered the field. 

. J. E. 





Srr,—As the writer of the article on the ‘ Resurrection of the Body,’ 
which is referred to at p. 79 of your last number, will you favour me 
with sufficient space in your next to say, that I cannot accept the doc- 
trine so earnestly advocated by your contributor, and to explain why I 
cleave to the more usual opinion respecting the state of the departed. 
If my arguments in the paper on the Resurrection really go to support 
the views of your contributor, I can only say that I never intended it, 
and have failed to perceive it. 

Not to confront the opinions of others, but to state my own, is my 
present object, which I will fulfil as briefly as possible. Passing over 
the heathen, whe tell us,— 

‘ Know thou, of souls from mortal bondage freed, 
Some walk this earth again ; but others lead 
The starry choirs in endless harmony : 
A blessed host,—and of that host am I.’ * 
Omitting the Jews, who affirm ‘ This day thou shalt lean on the bosom 
of Abraham :’ and the Fathers, who tell us that it is ‘Kady 7d dovac 





“ See Bland’s ‘ Collections from the Greek Anthology,’ p. 289, and the exquisite 
piece beginning, 

‘ Thou art not dead, my Rosa, though no more 

Inhabitant of this tempestuous shore,’ &¢.—P. 296. 
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ano xoopou mpo¢ Oeov, iva eic¢ avrév avareitw:’” I shall simply consider 
two or three passages of the New Testament which I regard as teaching 
the doctrine I hold. 

1. The terms of 2 Cor. v. 6-9, especially when viewed in connection 
with the entire passage, require one of two things :—Either, firstly, we 
must give up our hope of the resurrection of the (same) body ; or, 
secondly, we must believe that the soul can and will have a conscious 
existence apart from the body; whichever we choose, the idea of a 
sleep is untenable. Now, I cannot adopt the first ; the second I do, 
According to those who believe in the intermediate sleep, the soul is 
never absent from the body, but the Apostle states it to be the Chris- 
tian’s joyful hope, that he shall be absent from the body and present 
with the Lord :—ixédnpijoa é« rot owmparoc Kat évdnphoa mpoc roy 
Kupwor, which is rendered by the Syriac, Vulgate, as well as all the 
modern versions I know, in agreement with the English authorized 
version. The older commentators, Calvin, Beza, Piscator, &c., and the 
more recent ones, are all but unanimous in their views, and when Dr. 
Priestley maintained the doctrine that the soul slept, it was regarded as 
an exception to the voice of all Christendom. 

2. Acts vii. 59. ‘ They stoned Stephen, invoking and saying, Lord 
Jesus receive my spirit. In vy. 56, he said, ‘ Behold, I see the heavens 
opened and the Son of man standing on the right hand of God.’ And 
now, Clearly believing that his soul would ‘be absent from the body,’ 
he offers this prayer, that it may ‘be present with the Lord.’ The pas- 
sage must be tortured to make it mean anything else. ‘ Blessed Jesus, 
I see thee in heaven, receive my spirit that it may be with thyself in 
heaven!’ Such I hold is the sense of this prayer, and the only question 
is,—whether his hope was well founded, that sudden death would be 
sudden glory to him. Let Phil. i. 21-24; 2 Cor. v. 6-9, and Joh. 
xiv. 3, be carefully considered in confirmation of my views, as well as 

8. Luke xxiii. 42,43. This text, I believe, would be alone sufficient to 
prove the immediate blessedness of the saints, and henceforth I cannot 
but think that they are ‘ before the throne of God and serve him day 
and night in his temple,’ &e. See Rev. vii. 14, &e. 

‘ Lord remember me,’ &c. said the thief, expecting the boon at some 
future time, and the Lord answered, ‘ Verily I say unto thee, ¢o day 
thou shalt be with me in Paradise ;’ 7. e. so far from having to wait till 
I come in my kingdom,’ I will at once grant thy request, and this very 
day thou shalt be with me in heavenly glory. 

(1.) Not at some future period, but to-day—immediately after death. 
To suppose the word ofpepoy (to-day ; Scotice, the day) means ‘ on the 
morning of the resurrection,’ is to give it a sense which it cannot bear. 
The only idea conveyed by the word is that of the present time, or the 
present day. 

(2.) Not in a state of unconsciousness, but of life and enjoyment. 
In the explanation of the word ‘ Paradise’ we may be led astray. Its 





b Ignat. ad Rom. sec, ii. ed. Hefele. 
© év ri Baoirela cov, i.e. ‘in regno tuo,’ not ‘in regnum tuum,’ Cf. Matt. xvi. 28. 
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synonyme is not the Hebrew Sheol, nor the Greek Hades, which are 
equivalents. It is not in any case tantamount to Gehenna, which 
stands in the same relation to them as this does. Sheol and Hades are 
interchangeable, and equivalent to our phrase ‘the unseen world.’ 
Gehenna and ‘Tartarus are specific to denote the unseen world of woe : 
and Paradise and Elysium are also specific to denote the unseen world 
of bliss. Hence we do not find Paradise as a translation of Sheol in 
the LXX, but we find it applied to the Garden of Eden, and to gardens 
and grounds for pleasure and ornament. Similar is the use of the word 
by the Hebrew and Rabbinical, the Greek, Persian, Arabic, Syriac, and 
other writers. In the New Testament the word only occurs three 
times, viz., Luke xxiii. 43; 1 Cor. xii. 4; and Rev. ii. 7: and always 
in the sense which it has when figurative, 7. e. of heaven, a sense which 
is conveyed by it in other languages. Among its varied applications I 
cannot find one in which it relates to an unconscious state of the dead, or 
the condition of the dead in general. Quotations in abundance could 
be given, but I refrain. I think, however, that the usus loquendi of 
the word Paradise, is here very important. For let us remember that 
this word was doubtless used to the dying man in whatever language 
our Lord addressed him, and He knew nothing of the niceties of speech, 
he spoke the language of common life, and heard with every-day ears ; 
nor can I believe the Redeemer willingly deceived him by using a 
common word in a sense which it nowhere else has. Certainly it is not 
so used in 2 Cor. xii. 4; where the Apostle (whether in the body, or 
out of the body [a separate state of consciousness !]) was caught up into 
Paradise, and heard unspeakable things, &e. ; certainly again therefore, 
‘darkness, death, and long despair,’ do not ‘reign in unbroken silence 
there.’ Lest any doubt should remain, we are informed in v. 2, that 
he was caught up into the third heaven, a phrase employed commonly 
amongst the Jews to denote the highest heaven, or that beyond the 
reach of human senses; and which here cannot mean any place but that 
where the glory of the Lord is visibly displayed. I think I may say we 
know that our Saviour’s soul left his body (érvevoey, Lu. xxiii. 46), 
and where but in the third heaven, or Paradise, did it rest from the 
labours of earth and the sufferings of the Cross? Wherever it was, the 
malefactor entered with him. Nor can I think that the unconscious 
sleep of the grave which has been invented for the dead, would be 
called Paradise with more propriety than it would the third heaven. 
There is one other passage to which I must advert (Rev. ii. 7) as 
illustrative of the word Paradise. By a reference to ch. xxii. 2, the 
Paradise of Rev. ii. 7, is identified with heaven, and therefore, there 
cannot remain a moment’s doubt as to its meaning here. Thus we have 
the true genesis of this idea of the word in question. First, it denoted a 
garden or ground for pleasure or ornament; then the Garden of Eden, 
as the Garden par excellence, and then the heavenly state of which 
Eden was the liveliest emblem. By sin man was excluded from Para- 
dise, by salvation he hopes to be restored not to a paradise on earth but 
in heaven. The expectation of Ilades as sweh was never the expecta- 
tion of Elysium to the Greek, and the expectation of Sheol as such was 
VOL. 1V.—NO. VIII. 2F 
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not that of paradise to the Jew, any more than the expectation of the 
unseen worl is that of heaven to the Christian. Therefore I conclude 
that when the Lord answered the malefactor ‘this day thou shalt 
be with me in Paradise,’ he meant the man to understand him to say, 
‘To day shalt thou be with me in heaven.’ 

Asking pardon for so lengthy a communication, 

I remain, Sir, yours very truly, 
London, April 18, 1853. C. H. B. 


Str,—In No. VII. of your valuable Journal is an article entitled, 
‘ Heaven, Hell, Hades,’ to which is appended a notice, that the discus- 
sion of this question cannot be continued after your next number. I 
have ventured to draw up a few remarks upon the essay alluded to, and 
take the liberty of forwarding them to you. 
Your obedient Servant, S. K. L. 


1." In page 73 your correspondent writes,—‘ When we reflect upon 
the proofs and reasoning adduced ahove, we are led to the belief that 
the body and soul of man make the man; that they never were, and 
never will be disunited ; that the soul shall go to sleep with the body at 
death; and that, when the body is awakened on the morning of the re- 
surrection, the soul will be aroused, and rise and partake of the glorious 
renovation of the body.’ (a) This passage is perhaps scarcely expressed 
with sufficient precision. Instead of the term ‘ body,’ which, in this 
quotation, denotes an organised material substance, capable of being, 
and specially designed and adapted to be, the habitation of a soul, the 
writer should, in fairness, have used the word ‘ dust’ or ‘ earth.’ Now, we 
can understand a sleeping body to be the dwelling of a temporarily un- 
conscious soul, but we cannot, without great difficulty, conceive inani- 
mate dust or earth to be either a suitable, or even a possible, tenement 
for a sleeping or torpid soul. And, indeed, when all union ceases in the 
body itself, when its various parts no longer cohere, but, passing into a 
state of utter disorganisation and separation, crumble and moulder into 
dust --7, e., in fact, when the corporeal frame, returning into its earthly 
elements, altogether ceases to be a body, is it reasonable to suppose 
(without direct and positive scriptural assertion) that the soul, which in 
this respect has no sympathy (so to speak) with the body, and undergoes 
no such organic decomposition and dissolution, still continues united in 











* In p. 67 it is stated that, ‘ Ephes. iii, 5, has an appearance in favour of a direct 
translation of the souls of the righteous to Heaven; but the words are too slender 
to hold by, unless greatly strengthened by other passages.’ The Apostle’s words, to 
which this reference is made, are—‘ which (mystery) in other ages was not made 
known unto the sons of men, as it is now revealed unto his holy apostles and prophets 
by the Spirit.” But the prophets spoken of in this passage are doubtless the persons 
mentioned afterwards in Ephes. iv. 11. ‘And he gave some apostles and some 
prophets, and some evangelists,’ &c. In Acts xiii. 1, Barnabas and Saul are called 
‘ prophets;’ and elsewhere we read of Agabus, ‘a prophet.’ Hence, Ephes. iii. 5, 
does not seem to favour, in the slightest degree, the direct translation of the souls 
of the righteous. 
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some mysterious and inexplicable manner to the inanimate and disorga- 
nised dust or earth, into which that, which was once a human body, has 
been resolved ? 

(4) Is not the following fact, making every allowance for rhetorical 
amplification, almost fatal to the hypothesis ‘ that the body and soul 
never were, and never will be disunited? We are told that, in 
obedience to a decree of the Council of Constance, certain persons 
opened the grave of John Wycliffe, and took out what they believed to 
be his mortal remains. (It is immaterial to the present argument 
whether these were the bones of Wycliffe or of some other person.) 
They burned what they had thus removed from the grave, and cast the 
ashes into a neighbouring stream called the Swift. ‘The Swift con- 
veyed them into the Avon, the Avon into the Severn, the Severn into 
the narrow seas, and they into the main ocean ; and thus the ashes of 
Wycliffe were the emblem of his doctrine, which is now dispersed all 
the world over.’ It is in no mood of levity, or of trifling with a solemn 
theme, that I ask, did they disinter the sleeping or torpid soul with the 
mortal remains of what had once been a human body ? And if so, with 
what portion of the dispersed ashes did the soul remain united ?° 

(ce) The description in the last paragraph may be regarded as some- 
what rhetorical ; and it may at least admit of doubt if any of the ashes 
in question ever reached the main ocean. ‘The following supposition, 
however, is conceivably possible, and appears to me to be fatal to the 
sentiment ‘that the body and soul never were and never will be dis- 
united.” We can conceive it possible to remove a sick person, at the 
brink of death, into some surgical dissecting-room, and that he dies 
there. Immediately after death, and without previously depositing 
the corpse in a grave, those members which are not reckoned among 
the vital parts of the human frame, can be burned, and the ashy 
residuum ‘cast upon running waters, or to the winds of heaven. It 
is also possible to divide the head and brain, the spinal system and 
heart of this corpse into several small portions, to burn each of these 
portions separately, and to have the scanty and scarcely perceptible 
ashy remnants conveyed severally, by different persons, into remote 
spots far distant from each other, and to cast them upon running waters, 
or to the winds of heaven. Where, it may be asked, is the sleeping or 
unconscious soul, when this burning and dispersion have been accom- 
plished ? This supposition does not immediately touch the question, is 
the soul in a state of consciousness or unconsciousness between death 
and the resurrection? yet it would seem to be utterly destructive of the 
hypothesis, ‘ that the body and soul never were, and never will be dis- 
united. And if we thus admit a real local separation of the soul from 
the mortal remains of the body, we appear to render reasonable and 








> I believe the soul to be so thoroughly distinct in its nature from the body, 
that while the latter was formed of earthly elements, the former was immediately 
created by God; and that the soul is as immaterial as the angelic intelligences 
who are the Lorp’s invisible ministers and messengers. The existence and incal- 
culable number of these angelic spiritual intelligences are placed beyond doubt in 
Scripture. (Matt. iv. 11; Matt. xxvi. 53; Heb. i. 13, 14; Heb. xii. 22, &e.) 
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probable the idea that this real local separation takes place immediately 
at death.° 

I will just add that, when I compare together the following pas- 
sages of the New Testament :—(1) Christ’s promise to the dying thief, 
‘To-day shalt thou be with me in paradise.’ (2) Christ’s words, 
‘Father, into thy hands I commend my spirit.’ (3) Stephen’s language, 
‘Lord Jesus receive my spirit.’ (4) Paul’s ‘ desire to depart and to be 
with Christ,’ where he adds, ‘ to abide in the flesh is more needful for 
you ’—I feel it to be very difficult, not to say impossible, to believe that 
the disembodied spirits of the justified do not enter into a state of con- 
scious blessedness immediately after death. 

2. I am, of course, not arguing here with the materialist. I 
assume that the living intellectual soul, although united with, is yet, in 
its nature, essentially distinct from the material and earthly body ; and, 
having already adduced, by way of illustration, a possible fact in nature, 
which would seem to conduct us, almost inevitably, to the inference 
that this intellectual soul is actually and locally separated from the body 
at the moment of death, I proceed to inquire how far the Scriptures 
may appear to confirm this theory—if, indeed, that which approaches 
(on the non-materialist view) so nearly to demonstrable fact, is yet to be 
called a theory. 

(a) The reader is requested to weigh carefully the following scriptural 
passage, in which (that no undue advantage may be taken in regard to 
the mere English reader) the more literal version of Macknight is fol- 
lowed. ‘ Yea, I think it fit, as long as I am in this" tabernacle (év rodrw 
T® oxnvwnati), to stir you up, by putting you in remembrance. 
Knowing that the putting away (amd9ens) of my tabernacle is soon 
(rax.v7) to happen, even as our Lord Jesus Christ has showed me.’ 
Now, if we connect together the two clauses, (1) ‘ As long as I am in 
this tabernacle,’ (2) ‘The near approaching (rayxiv%) putting away of 





© What is advanced on the subject of dreams in p. 58 does not, as a theory 
(however true of what may be called merely human dreams), apply to such cases 
as those of Abraham, Gen, xv. 12; Abimelech, Gen. xx. 3-8, and of Jacob, Gen. 
XXvill. 11-16, 

.* There is, at present, neither space nor necessity for lengthened philological 
discussion. No one can reasonably doubt that by the term oxfvywua, the Apostle 
here means his own mortal body, which was soon to undergo what we call death. 
And the manner in which he expresses himself, leads (or rather constrains) us to 
think of the soul as existing before death in the body, and after death out of (and 
in separation from) the body. These words of the Apostle do not, of course, 
prove that the soul’s existence out of, and in separation from, the body, will bea 
state of consciousness between death and the resurrection. Yet, that conscious- 
ness is at least possible to the soul, when locally separated from the body, will 
scarcely be denied by the devout reader of the Apostle Paul’s twice uttered words, 
—elte €v cdéuami, etre extds Tod cépaTos, ovK olda, Oeds oldev—‘ whether in the body 
or out of the body 1 KNOW NOT; GOD KNOWETH. 2 Cor. xii. 2-4. Surely the 
Apostle could not have used ( fourteen years after the occurrence of the vision or 
trance of which he is speaking) this solemn asseveration—almost equivalent to an 
oath—if he had been aware that the union between the soul and its mortal body 
or okhvwua, was essentially permanent and indissoluble, and, therefore, that the 
soul’s exercise of consciousness, ex7ds Tod oéuaros, was in the very nature of things 
impossible, 
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my tabernacle,’ what other inference can a plain and simple inquirer 
draw from the words than this, viz., that the soul of the Apostle Peter 
was to be actually and locally separated from his body at death; and 
that it was this very a7o$eo1s, which was to be regarded (at least in the 
Apostle’s particular case) as really constituting his death ? 

But let the passage be examined a little more closely. Mark the 
words, ‘ As long as I am in this tabernacle’ (29° dcov cil év Tourw rH 
cxnvwu2tt); and is there not as clear a distinction drawn between the 
‘J’ and ‘ this tabernacle, as between a lodger and his habitation? 
And does not the Apostle here speak of himself—of his higher and in- 
tellectual self—as a personal agent essentially distinct from the body, 
through the aid of whose organs he was at that moment holding inter- 
course with, and teaching his fellow men, and of which he was but a 
tenant, whose term of occupation was about to expire? Again, con- 
sider the other clause, ‘the near approaching putting away of my taber- 
nacle.’ We ask, whose tabernacle? Surely the tabernacle or dwelling 
of the speaker, who would thus seem expressly to distinguish the Peter 
who believed in Jesus, loved the Father, was enlightened by the Spirit, 
and taught the Church, from that earthy, corporeal, and marvellously 
and exquisitely organised framework in which he was dwelling, and by 
means of which he was serving God in ministering the Gospel to his 
fellow men. And, doubtless, if we believe that death was, in Peter’s 
case, ‘the putting away (a2o%ec.s) of the mortal, corporeal frame,’ we 
shall scarcely find it possible not to predicate the same of the death of 
all those at least ‘who believe in Jesus, love the Father, and are 
enlightened by the Spirit.’ We seem thus to be plainly taught that the 
permanent and indissoluble union of soul and body did not take place at 
the creation of Adam, but is reserved for the morning of the resurrec- 
tion. I confess that the language of the Apostle in this important pas- 
sage seems to be altogether inconsistent with the concluding portion of 
the following sentence :—‘ The Scripture writers never lost sight of the 
body, because they knew that the body and soul made the man, and 
could not be separated.’—p. 74. 

(c) In the quotation in the last paragraph, from the great Apostle of 
the Circumcision, it seems to be established that, in his case (and 
doubtless, therefore, in that of the other Apostles), the mortal body was 
a oxnywaa, or (temporary) residence to the immortal spirit ; and also, 
that there would be at death (the Lord Jesus® himself teaching the doc- 
trine) a putting away (azrofeis) of this cxyvwua, a real local separa- 
tion of the soul or spirit from the corruptible body. And if this be 
true of the Apostles, we need not hesitate to receive it as also true of 
all ‘ believers in the Lord Jesus Christ. 











° St. Peter had been expressly assured by the Lord after the resurrection (John 
xxi. 18, 19), that ‘when old’ he should ‘ glorify God’ in suffering a violent death. 
But the comparatively definite term (raxu) employed in the epistle leads us to 
conclude that the Apostle is there speaking of a special and recently received re- 
velation from the Lord. 

It must not be supposed that the writer thinks that this separation does not 
take place at death in the case of the impenitent and unbelieving. 
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Now, while the Apostle Paul appears, in more than one place, to 
confirm these ¢wo important revealed facts, that the corruptible body is 
the oxnvwz of the intellectual and immortal soul, and that at death 
there is such an actual putting away of this cxnvwue as amounts toa 
real local separation of the soul from the body, he seems also to have 
given to the Church divinely inspired information concerning a third 
point, and to teach us that, immediately after death, the disembodied 
soul or spirit begins to be with, and dwell in the presence of the Lord. 
In order to show this, let reference be made to certain passages in St. 
Paul’s Epistles. And I will begin by transcribing Macknight’s literal 
version of Phil. i., 21-24, ‘ For to me to live is Christ, and to die 
(dmo$aveiv) gain. Now, if I live in the flesh this is the fruit of my 
work. Yet what I should choose I do not know. For I am straitened 
of the two, having a strong desire (é2:4yiav) to depart (avarvoas) and 
be with Christ, because that is by much far better (moAd® wadrov 
xeeiosov). Nevertheless, to abide in the flesh is more needful for 
you.’® 

To my own mind this passage is all but decisive on the point under 
discussion. No one can reasonably deny that the term depart, in ver. 
23, is identical in signification with dro$aveiy in ver. 21, while it is 
opposed to ‘ the living in the flesh’ in ver. 22, and to ‘ the abiding in the 
flesh’ of ver. 24. And when the Apostle says, ‘to me to die is gain,’ 
he must be understood as speaking of a gain and an advantage which 
could only be obtained by ‘ departing,’ or through death. His ardent 
desire was to be with Christ ; and, as this could not be without his pre- 
viously dying, he longs, tn the full assurance of faith, to die and depart, 
since death was the necessary means to that blessed end to which his 
soul was earnestly looking forward." But with regard to death, as con- 
sidered in itself, he was very far from desiring it; for he elsewhere 








® In this passage ‘ to live’ and ‘to die’ are spoken of under the literal terms (jv 
and droGavetv; but the former is also styled émmévew ev tH oapxi, and the latter 
avaatom. And these expressions ‘to remain’ and ‘to depart,’ are strikingly 
favourable not only to the idea of the soul’s separation from the body at death, 
but also to the soul’s consciousness after the death of the body. 

h The Apostle probably wrote his epistle to the Philippians during his first im- 
prisonment at Rome, of which period we have this brief but graphic sketch. ‘And 
Paul dwelt two whole years in his own hired house, and received all that came in 
unto him, preaching the kingdom of God. and teaching those things which concern 
the Lord Jesus Christ, with all confidence, no man forbidding him.’ Acts xxviii, 
30, 31. And let it be remembered that during this period in which he was thus at 
liberty to preach the gospel at Rome, he also probably wrote the epistles to the Ephe- 
sians. Philippians, and Colossians. Is it then credible that the Apostle really 
thought the soul’s torpid inactivity and unconsciousness in the grave to be better 
than the enjoying spiritual communion with the Father, serving God and Christ on 
earth, proclaiming the glad tidings of the gospel to ignorant and inquiring sinners, 
comforting mourners, and edifying believers? And if the soul sleeps between 
death and the resurrection, all this inward spiritual communion with the Father, 
and all this outward spiritual labour for Christ and his Church, would cease at the 
very moment of that ‘departure’ for which the Apostle so earnestly longed, and to 
the delay of which nothing could reconcile him but the conviction that his longer 
stay on earth was necessary to the welfare of the Philippian and other churches. 
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writes, ‘not that we would be unclothed, but clothed upon, that mor- 
tality might be swallowed up of life;’ as will be the let of those 
believers who shall be living at the coming of the Lord. And if we 
take into consideration the whole of this important clause, ‘to me to live 
is Christ, and .to die gain,’ are we not called upon to believe that St. 
Paul regarded the gain (x¢pdos) which was to aecrue to him through 
death, and after death, to be indeed very great, since it was to bring 
him into a state of existence far preferable to that in which he then 
was, and of which he did not hesitate to say that ‘to me to lire is 
Christ?’ 

And here let me ask a question not unimportant to the present 
inquiry. On the supposition that the soul sleeps between death and 
the resurrection, what would have been the Apostle’s gain by departing 
or dying? He could no longer have upon his mind the daily burden 
of the care of all the Churches. His heart could be no longer wounded 
by divisions in the Church, or by the inconsistencies of professors. He 
would have done for ever with fastings, watchings, shipwrecks, and 
would never again be scourged, stoned, imprisoned. Timothy, ‘Titus, 
and other faithful servants of the Lord, might be preaching, travelling, 
toiling, suffering, and contending for the faith of the Gospel; wolves 
might be entering into the Churches, and harassing the flock; and 
Satan might be the subtle serpent in one place, and the roaring lion in 
another. Buried in torpid unconsciousness, Paul would be unmoved 
and unaffected by all these things, sleeping far more profoundly, and 
far more securely housed, than the dormouse in its wintry retreat. And 
is this the ‘gain’ (xépdos) which Paul desired, nay, longed for? Could 
this be the object of the ardent desires of that eminent and illustrious 
Apostle—of that fervent, zealous, devoted, dauntless, true-hearted, 
Christ-loving herald, standard-bearer, and champion of the Gospel of 
Him who is the Son of God and Lamb of God? Surely it is only doing 
bare justice to the well-known character of this Apostle to think that, 
if he believed in the soul’s sleep between death and the resurrection, his 
earnest and oft-repeated prayer would rather have been that his term of 
spiritual warfare, of doing and suffering for Christ and his Church, 
might be prolonged, and the commencement of his soul’s death-like 
torpor be deferred to the latest possible moment. 

But this part of our subject must not be left without one additional 
remark. If, at the time when the Epistle to the Philippians was 
written, Paul had been confined to the couch of wasting pain and mortal 
and hopeless disease ; or if, having outlived all power of usefulness to 
the Chureh, he had been fast sinking in mind and body, under the 
burden of increasing years, then, indeed, the devoted soldier and servant 
of the Incarnate Word, who is the Light and Life, might have ceased 
praying to be kept any longer from the silent torpor, death, and dark- 
ness of the grave. But what is the fact? At the very moment in 
which he describes himself as preferring ‘death and departure’ to ‘ life 
and continuance in the body,’ he assures us that ‘to him to live was 
Christ,’—that ‘his bonds in Christ were becoming manifest in all the 
palace, and in all other places,’-—and that ‘ many brethren in the Lord, 
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waxing confident by his bonds, were much more bold to speak the word 
without fear.’ And is it credible, or even conceivable, that the great 
Apostle of the Gentiles should, under such circumstances, have enter- 
tained a strong desire to die and depart,—nay, that he should have 
spoken of death and departure as being very far better (3oAA@ “&AAov 
xpeioooy), unless he had vividly and fully believed that his conscious 
soul would, at death, pass, at once, into the immediate presence of 
Christ? Such a blessed change would indeed be ‘gain ;’ a departure 
and immediate entrance into such blessedness would indeed be or 
[AZAAov KpELTOOY. 

(d) Let us now look at another well-known passage in St. Paul’s 
writings, viz. 2 Cor. v. 6-8. In the first four verses of this chapter 
(which are intimately connected with the concluding portion of the pre- 
ceding) our Apostle may be regarded as writing in the privileged exer- 
cise of that ‘faith which is the substance of things hoped for, the 
evidence of things not seen.” His spiritual vision is fixed on the ex- 
ceeding and eternal ‘ weight of glory,’ and not on the circumstances 
of the period intervening between death and the resurrection. He 
groans in his present sublunary condition, in the earthy oxyvos of a 
mortal and corruptible body (the dorpaxivov oxevos of the 7th verse of 
the preceding chapter). He earnestly desires (not death, but) the final 
deliverance and triumph of the redeemed Church, when ‘ the corrupt- 
ible shall put on incorruption, and mortality shall be swallowed up of 
life.’ Yet, surely, when St. Paul styles the mortal body ox7yvos and 
dorpaxivoy oxevos, he makes an essential distinction between the soul 
and the body, the former dwelling in the latter; and when he uses such 
expressions as ‘unclothed'’ and ‘clothed upon,’ he appears to take for 
granted, as unquestionable truths, the local separation of the soul from 
the body at death, and also the soul’s consciousness between death and 
the resurrection; nor is it easy to come to any other conclusion with 
reference to the Apostle’s belief on these two points. 

In the 6th and following verses he specially sets forth his actual posi- 
tion and circumstances as a living, conscious human being, serving God 
on earth and in the flesh, and ‘walking by faith, and not by sight.’ 








' Macknight has not rendered correctly the Apostle’s words in this passage. 
He sees, indeed, that the mortal body is called oxjvos by St. Paul (a term akin to 
oxhvwua), aud departing without necessity from the New Testament usage in re- 
gard to the middle aorists exdtcac@a: and evdicacGa:, he translates the former, 
‘to go out,’ and the latter, ‘to goin.’ It is true that in 2 Tim. iii. 6, we have the 
phrase of évdtvovres eis Tas oixias, but this is no sufficient warrant for rendering 
Td diknrhpiov huav érevdvcac0as by, ‘to go permanently into,’ since to justify this 
rendering, not only should the verb be in the active form, but also the preposition 
éis should precede 7d diuxnrjpiov. Doubtless, if the mortal body can be figuratively 
styled the oxjvos (tent) in which the soul can cease to reside without losing its 
consciousness, it can also, with equal propriety, be called the évduua (garment) 
which the soul can lay aside for a time and still retain its consciousness in the dis- 
embodied state. The word yuurds is rendered by Macknight, ‘destitute.’ As a 
oxivos OY oxhvwua can be quitted, and an évduua be laid aside, such names will not 
correctly apply to the resurrection-body, which will be permanently and indis- 
solubly united to the soul, 
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He tells the Corinthians, ‘Therefore (having received the earnest of 
the Spirit) we are always confident ; knowing that while we are dwell- 
ing in (évdnwodvres ev) the body, we are absent from (exSnnotuev amd) 
the Lord.’ Certainly St. Paul seems here to describe himself by his 
higher and nobler part, the soul, to speak of this as only a dweller in 
the body, and to teach that, when his soul ceased to reside in the body, 
it would cease to be absent from the Lord; 7. e., that his soul would, at 
the death of the body, pass at once into the presence of the Lord. And 
how greatly is this view strengthened when we read the immediately 
succeeding verses,‘ For we walk by faith, and not by sight; we are 
confident, and willing (edSoxotmev) rather to be absent from the body, 
and to be present with (évdnu%oas mpds) the Lord.’ From these very 
important verses, written by the Apostle in the full assurance of faith, 
we learn that the dwelling in the mortal and corruptible body is, even to 
the most eminent believer, absence from the Lord ; that there is a pre- 
sence with the Lord which is absence from the body, and that it is 
lawful for the believer to prefer and desire (in submission to the Hea- 
venly Father’s will) to dwell away from the body in the presence of the 
Lord, i.e., ‘to depart and be with Christ.’ 

But, in order to apprehend more clearly the Apostle’s meaning, let 
us (as the context fully warrants us to do) change the terms ‘ to be pre- 
sent with the Lord’ into the somewhat more enlarged form ‘to be pre- 
sent with the Lord Jesus Christ. Now, be it remembered, the Lord 
Jesus is the Incarnate Word, the Son of Man, whose real (though glo- 
rified) human body must necessarily occupy some specific locality, and 
of this locality we know that it is nowhere on this earth, upon which 
‘we live, and move, and have our being.’ Hence, literal and actual 
presence with the Lord (as distinguished from literal and actual absence 
from him in these our mortal bodies) must, in the nature of things, 
denote a real and actual proximity to that locality where the Lord Jesus 
is himself present in the body, and a real removal and absence from this 
earth. It is, then, in this celestial locality, and in the immediate pre- 
sence of the glorified humanity of Jesus, that the Apostle desires to be 
when he says, ‘ We are willing rather to be absent from the body, and 
to be present (in a disembodied state) with the Lord (Jesus).’ And I 
would venture to suggest that this locality may be yet further defined 
as the celestial region in which two living men, Enoch and Elijah, are 
at this moment abiding. And, if so, is it not all but impossible to 
believe that, while the living bodies as well as the souls of these two 
servants of God are dwelling there, the souls of Christ’s apostles and 
martyrs should be slumbering elsewhere in torpid and death-like uncon- 
sciousness ? 

(e) I must here be permitted to advert again to a subject already 
briefly alluded to in a preceding note,—the Apostle’s striking account 
of the wonderful ‘ vision. and revelation of the Lord,’ vouchsafed unto 
him about fourteen years before the writing of the Second Epistle to 
the Corinthians, in which he speaks of himself as ‘caught up to the 
third heaven, caught up into Paradise.’ Now Paul was fully aware 
that he was on the earth, and in the body, when he saw the glory, and 
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heard the voice of Jesus near Damascus, He was also fully aware that 
he was in the body, and in the Temple at Jerusalem, when, being in a 
trance (éxordois, Acts xxii. 17-21), he heard, and answered the Lord, 
Yet, with regard to the wonderful ‘vision and revelation of the Lord, 
of which we are now speaking, wherein he was ‘caught up into the 
third heaven and into Paradise,’ heard things ‘ which it is not lawful or 
possible for a man to utter,’ and received such ‘a transcendency of 
revelations’ (daep6or7 amoxadrvewv) as rendered necessary a painful 
thorn in the flesh ‘lest he should be exalted above measure,’—with 
regard, I say, to this vision and revelation, even after the long interval 
of fourteen years, during which time he must have been growing in 
clearness and extent of spiritual light and knowledge, he still continued 
in absolute uncertainty whether he was in the body or out of the body 
(gras tov owua2tos). And I would earnestly entreat the reader to 
consider well with what intense emphasis the Apostle twice asserts his 
absolute * uncertainty,‘ whether in the body or out of the body, I 
know not; Gop kNoweTH.’ May we not reverently ask why the 
inspired Apostle was thus permitted, or rather directed, to reiterate his 
solemn assertion of uncertainty as to presence in, or absence from, the 
body, during this memorable ‘ vision and revelation of the Lord?’ Does 
not this remarkable language of the Apostle, especially when taken in 
connection with the passages already brought forward, seem to be almost 
equivalent to a direct and designed revelation from the Lord to His 
Church, teaching her that the relation of the believer’s soul to his mortal 
and corruptible body is that of the conscious dweller in a temporary 
tent--of the conscious wearer of a temporary garment—and that, when 
the soul or spirit quits the tent or lays aside the garment, it will still 
retain its personal consciousness and be with the Lord? Indeed, there 
is nothing unreasonable or unseriptural in the idea that vivid recollee- 
tions of this ‘vision and revelation of the Lord, combined with, and 
strengthening his persuasion that at death his soul would pass at once 





k The Apostle’s absolute uncertainty, so emphatically expressed and reiterated; 
—‘ whether in the body or out of the body, I know not; God knoweth’—must ap- 
pear strange and unintelligible to those who hold ‘that the body and soul never 
were and never will be disunited,’ and that ‘the Scripture writers knew that the 
body and soul made the man, and never could be separated,’ Surely the Apostle’s 
case directly contradicts this statement, for if he had known that the body and soul 
never could be separated he would have been certain that he was not out of the 
body at the time of his memorable vision. Your correspondent did not, of course, 
mean to assert that omnipotence is unable to separate the soul from the body, but 
it is, perhaps, doing him no injustice to say that his assertions seem to amount to 
this—that the Creator having, of design and purpose, so permanently and indis- 
solubly united the soul and body, that nothing short of the most absolute and 
special exercise of omnipotence can separate them ; it is, therefore, neither rea- 
sonable nor scriptural to expect such special exercise of omnipotence in any case 
whatever. His argument must also be carried a little further, and imply that, if 
this almost incredible and inconceivable exercise of omnipotence really took place 
at the time of Paul’s vision, yet at the close of the special omnipotent interposi- 
tion the Apostle’s soul must have returned into its proper, permanent, and indis- 
soluble union with the body, Nevertheless, at least fourteen years afterwards, 
we find the Apostle deliberately speaking of his strong desire ‘to be absent from 
the. body, and to be present with the Lord—to depart and be with Christ,’ 
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from the body into Paradise, added fervour to the Apostle’s desire ‘ to 
depart and be with Christ,—to be absent from the body, and present 
with the Lord.’ 

(f) The ‘third heaven and Paradise’ had, probably, been already 
revealed to another living man, the proto-martyr Stephén. We read 
(in Acts, vii. 55) that Stephen, at the close of his glowing testimony 
for the ‘Just One,’ before the high-priest and council, ‘ being full of 
the Holy Ghost, looked up steadfastly into heaven, and saw the glory 
of God, and Jesus standing at the right hand of God.’ We are not ex- 
plicitly told if the heavens continued open to Stephen while his enemies 
were stoning him. But what are we to understand from the language 
of his prayer,' ‘ Lord Jesus receive (3¢£a:) my spirit?’ Will any one 
deny that the spirit is here distinguished from the body? Stephen 
knew that his body, like the bodies of his murderers, would become the 
prey of worms and corruption, and that the grave would receive (be the 
home and dwelling-place of) his body until the resurrection. He asks, 
therefore, for his spirit that which he does not ask for his body,—-that, 
as the grave is about to receive his mortal remains, so Jesus may admit 
his disembodied spirit into the heavenly regions. In a dying hour, 
while praying to the Father, or to His Christ, believers use words in 
their plain and natural meaning. Christ having vouchsafed a real and 
actual revelation of Himself and his heavenly residence to Stephen, the 
martyr is encouraged, or rather constrained, to pray for the real and 
actual reception of his disembodied spirit into those heavenly regions 
and the presence of his Lord. It seems almost certain, from Stephen’s 
history, that he felt assured that at death his spirit (which was at that 
moment full of the Holy Ghost) would be separated from the body, and 
that the blessing which he sought when praying to the Lord Jesus to 
receive his spirit was the very same blessing which Paul so ardently 
desired, ‘to depart and be with Christ,—to be absent from the body, 
and present with the Lord,’——to be consciously present with the Lord 
Jesus Christ. 

(9) We now come to the history of our Lord’s death upon the cross. 
The penitent and believing malefactor prayed, ‘ Lord, remember me 
when thou comest into thy kingdom,’ fully believing at the moment that 
the then crucified Jesus would, at some future period (sooner or later), 
certainly appear to Israel as the promised King Messiah. Our Lord 
graciously and solemnly replies, ‘ Verily, I say unto thee, to-day shalt 
thou be with me in Paradise.’ On that very day, therefore, Jesus and 
the malefactor must have been (whether consciously or unconsciously) 
together in Paradise. This meeting could not refer to the body, for 





! Who can read the narrative of Stephen’s death and not call to mind our Lord 
when on the cross? In the weakness and dependence of his voluntarily assumed 
position of a human servant to the Father, Jesus prayed for his murderers, 
‘Father, forgive them ;’ and for himself, ‘ Father, into thy hands I commend my 
spirit.’ As if especially to glorify the Son to the Church, Stephen addressed im- 
mediately to Jesus similar petitions for himself and his murderers. Again; Jesus 
prayed thrice to the Father in the garden, that, if possible, the cup of atoning 
suffering might pass from him; and Paul, after his marvellous vision, prayed 
thrice to the Lord Jesus that ‘ the thorn in the flesh might depart from him.’ 
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that of Jesus was removed from the cross, and conveyed into the grave 
of Joseph of Arimathea. Hence that spirit (avejuc) which Jesus 
‘commended into the Father’s hand,’ and which of his own will he 
yielded up (a@%xz), must have passed into Paradise, and thither also, to 
fulfil the promise of Jesus, must the spirit of the penitent thief have 
been conveyed. The words of Christ’s promise to the malefactor very 
strongly imply, even if they do not absolutely assert, that his spirit after 
death should be consciously with the Lord in Paradise. And when we 
compare with this gracious promise of Jesus the passages already 
brought forward from the Epistles of St. Paul, we seem to have valid 
reasons for saying that the Scriptures unquestionably teach us that the 
human spirit of Jesus, and the disembodied spirits of the penitent thief, 
Stephen and Paul, were, at death, separated from their bodies, and 
entered at once into Paradise, the appointed abode of the conscious dis- 
embodied spirits of God’s justified servants between death and the 
resurrection.” 





APOCALYPTIC INTERPRETATION. 


Sir,—In the Journal of Sacred Literature for April, p. 54, there 
occurs the following sentence :— 

‘ Dr. Tregelles advocates the literal interpretation of the Apocalypse. 
His views do not materially differ from those of Mr. Strange.’ 

On this statement may I be allowed to remark, that while an author 
has no fair ground of objection to a review of his work, so long as it 
states his opinions (even when condemning them), yet the case is dif- 
ferent when a writer is declared to hold views which he never did hold, 
and which are not set forth in any thing which he has published. I 
wish, therefore, to inform your readers in general, and W. E. T., the 
writer of the review in question, in particular, that the views and opin- 
ions which are given from p. 37 to 47, are such as I never imagined or 
held, and which are not conveyed in any thing which I ever published 
on the subject of prophecy, during a period now of more than seventeen 
years. I think, therefore, that W. E. T. must inadvertently have made 
some mistake ; otherwise he would not have thought that I maintain the 
very contrary of what I have taught for all these years. 

It is right for me to say that my only acquaintance with Mr. 
Strange’s publications is derived from W. E. T.’s critique upon them; 
but taking them as thus analysed, I find opinions advanced against 
which I have argued in print from the year 1835 (when I first took up 
the subject) to the present time. I do not think it needful to state 
each point in which I do not agree with Mr. Strange, but I may, by 
way of protest, specify a few. 





™ It would seem to follow from our idea of the nature and purpose of the Incar- 
nation of the Eternal Word, that the law of death to other believing servants of 
God, as Abraham, Isaac, &c., must, to a great extent, apply to the human body 
and soul of Jesus—the grave for the body and Paradise for the soul. 
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Ist. I do not believe that the Apocalypse is to receive its fulfilment 
after the people of God have left this earth; for I know that the Serip- 
ture teaches that the resurrection of the dead Saints, and their rapture 
together with those who are alive and remain, takes place at the Lord’s 
second advent, a manifest and not a secret event. 

2nd. The division of the saved into classes, so that any could put 
those who believe in Christ during his millennial reign on a ground 
wholly different from believers now, is a doctrine to which I object as 
fully as W. E. T. can do. 

8rd. To speak of the manifestation of Christ the Lord to smite the 
nations, as his third advent, is wholly unscriptural ; and it is one of 
the results of the opinion against which I have so long protested that 
there can be (in spite of our Lord’s own direct statements to the con- 
trary, Matt. xxiv. 26, 27) a secret second advent to take his people 
away from this earth. 

In p. 55, W. E. 'T. says,—‘ Mr. Newton’s works on Prophecy will 
require but little notice, agreeing as they do in so many particulars 
with Mr. Strange’s extraordinary production.’ This is an abrupt mode 
of dismissing the writings of an author who has published much on 
prophecy for more than twenty years. Let me add, that Mr. B. 
W. Newton differs as much from the views of Mr. Strange as I do. 
Had W. E. T. mentioned what are the ‘so many particulars’ of agree- 
ment between Mr. B. W. Newton and the recent writer to whom he 
compares him, the subject would be capable of discussion. In fact, 
they differ essentially and utterly ; as all who know Mr. Newton’s pub- 
lications, which have been in circulation for more than twenty years, 
must be aware. 

Writing as I now do away from my home and my books, I cannot 
verify W. E. T.’s reference to what Mr. B. W. Newton has said (the 
work and page are not stated), on the subject of the devil accusing the 
brethren before (‘Gr. éywmoyv, in the presence of’) God. The argu- 
ment, however, seems to turn on the fact that in Rev. xii. 10, Satan 
accuses them before God, prior to his being finally cast down, in a 
manner in which subsequently he cannot do. He now accuses the 
brethren évw7ov in the presence of God ; the force of the Greek word 
7 lies in the connection in which it stands; if the theory that he has 
access there for that purpose is a strange one, W. E. T. must discuss 
the point with the Scripture which speaks of his being finally cast out 
: of heaven, and not with Mr. B. W. Newton, who only, as to this, 
! repeats the words of the inspired volume. In fact, I believe that W. 
E. T. had he seen that évwripv ‘in the presence of’ (not ‘in the esti- 
) mation of’ or any thing of the sort) has to do with the accusation at 
one time, and not after Satan is ‘cast out into the earth,’ he would not 
have thought a Greek criticism needful. 

I am thus able to assure W. E. T. that I agree with him as to many 
points on which he thinks that we differ ; and had he read what I have 
. published from time to time he would have known my sentiments. 
May 2, 1853. I remain, yours faithfully, 

4 S. P. TReGeELLes. 
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EUNUCHS FOR THE KINGDOM OF HEAVEN’S SAKE. 


Dear Sir,—I am sorry that your correspondent P. S. should have 
written in reply to my remarks upon his interpretation of the phrase 
‘ Eunuchs for the kingdom of heaven’s sake, a letter such as that 
which appears with his signature in the last number of your Journal— 
it being still true that his interpretation of this phrase (viz., that the 
parties alluded to are so spoken of because they abstained from women 
in order to be, as they thought, ‘ better fitted for heaven’) is not that of 
‘all the best commentators,’ nor of almost all, nor of anything like all; 
and still true, that he so quotes from Neander ‘as to beget an impres- 
sion that Neander gave to the phrase the interpretation adopted by 
himself.’ His reply, in point of fact, is no reply at all. Mine there- 
fore will be brief; but though brief, it shall be courteous. 

As in my former communication I suggested an excuse in palliation 
of his inaccuracie< ; observing, that ‘ we are all of us, at times, apt to 
be inaccurate and careless; that writers and speakers from an over- 
anxiety to induce others to adopt the opinion which they themselves 
may happen to entertain, will not unfrequently overstate that which 
they wish them to believe—representing that as universal which is only 
general, or general which is only frequent, or frequent which is only 
occasional ; and that this unfortunately may often be done almost with- 
out a consciousness that such statement is not thoroughly correct ;’* (an 
excuse of which he would, I think, have done well to have availed 
himself ;) so, being unwilling to suppose him capable of anything like 
designed evasion, or unfairness, I am compelled to suggest another 
now. He must have misunderstood me. Upon no other supposition, 
consistently with Christian charity, can I account for the irrelevancy 
of his reply. But then he ought not to have done so; for though he 
says that I find fault with his assertion that all the best commentators 
are of opinion that the contemplative Essenes are here alluded to, 
simply because certain commentators named by me are not of this opi- 
nion,” I have hitherto found fault with that assertion not at all—not 
even in my remarks about ‘our Lord’s forerunners.’ For it was not 
in reference to his assertion as to its being the opinion of all the best 
commentators that the Essenes were alluded to, but simply in reference 
to his interpretation of the phrase for ‘the kingdom of heaven’s sake,’ 
that I said ‘such is not the interpretation of all the best, nor of anything 
like all.’ And I spoke explicitly. ‘Such,’ I said, ‘is not the énterpre- 
tation of all the best, nor of anything like all. . . Even Neander does 
not so interpret it. . . It may be the interpretation of some . . . but 
the common, and, as I believe, the more correct interpretation is, &c.”* 
His remark, therefore, with reference to ‘ Bloomfield, Horne, Barnes, 
&c.," is most unfortunate; since, of these three, Horne alone gives to 





® Journal, Jan, 1853, p. 481. > Ibid., April 1853, p. 180. 
© Ibid., Jan. 1853, p. 480. 


4 See Journal, April, 1853, p. 180, where ‘ Blomfield’ (for Bloomfield ?) appears 


to be an error of press. 
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the phrase in question the interpretation of P.S. Whom the ‘ &c.’ may 
refer to (which in controversy ought, I think, always to be avoided), 
I cannot tell; but the interpretation given by the other two is pre- 
cisely that which I have represented as the common interpretation, and 
that also for which, in opposition to P. S., I have myself contended— 
Bloomfield’s interpretation of the phrase in question, as given in his 
edition of the Greek Testament to which your correspondent appears 
to refer, being that our Lord’s words are ‘said of those who from a 
desire to further the interests of religion, live in celibacy ;’ and Barnes’s 
that the reference is to those who so lived, in order ‘ that they might 
devote themselves to the proper business of religion.’ 

Each one of them, it is true, supposes, or seems to suppose the 
Essenes to be the parties referred to;° but the opinion that there is 
this reference, and the interpretation of the phrase itself, are clearly 
distinct points ; and ought not to be confounded. 

I beg to add that in saying of this interpretation that it is not 
that of all the best, I mean and meant much more than that there are 
one, or two, or three exceptions; I meant, and wished to convey the 
impression, that those who so interpret the phrase in question are a 
very, very small minority. No less irrelevant, therefore, are his re- 
marks that ‘ the question who are to be considered the best commenta- 
tors is one entirely of opinion,’ and that he did not say that all the 
best commentators so interpreted it ‘ without exception.’ I should be 
ashamed to have been so captious as he seems to suppose me to have been. 

But though I did not, not even in my remarks about our Lord’s fore- 
runners, call in question the correctness of his assertion, that it is the 
opinion of all the best commentators that the Essenes are here alluded 
to (for the opinion that they are perhaps alluded to is pretty generally 
held, though not by any means so generally as is represented by P. S.), 
I did and do call in question the probability of the opinion itself; for, 
so far as I can discover, the only ground upon which the opinion is 
held by the majority® of those commentators who believe or suppose 
them to be alluded to, is the simple fact that the Essenes, or a portion 
of them, perhaps the greater portion, were accustomed to live a life of 
celibacy ; so that if our Lord’s reference was not to them, they cannot 
think or conjecture to whom else he could have referred. It is certain 
for instance, that neither Bloomfield nor Barnes (respecting whom your 
correspondent says that they are of this opinion) are of this opinion 
because they give to the phrase the interpretation for which P.S. 
contends. Indeed, so far is this from being the case, that the interpre- 
tation given by them is, as we have seen, precisely that which I have 
represented as being the common interpretation, and for which, in 
opposition to P.S., I have myself striven. I cannot therefore but 





* * Probably with allusion to the Essenes, who did not marry.’ —BLoomrFie.p. 
‘ Perhaps he refers here to the Essenes.—Barnes, ‘ Supposed to be the contem- 
plative Essenes.’—Horne. 

‘ Journal, April 1853, p. 180. 

® The few who so interpret the phrase as P.S, has done are, J believe, the only 
exceptions, ‘ 
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think that the conjecture given by me in the January number of your 
Journal has, at the least, probability to recommend it. It is certain 
that the phrase, ‘ for the kingdom of heaven’s sake,’ is susceptible of the 
interpretation given to it by Bloomfield, by Barnes, by myself, and by 
commentators generally ; we know that for the kingdom of heaven’s 
sake, the Baptist lived a life of great self-denial and privation: we know 
also that his followers, like their Master, were an austere, self-denying 
body; we know that John preached that the kingdom of heaven was 
at hand; and we know that others like him (whoever they were) had 
so laboured (John iv. 38) as to prepare and to pioneer the way of 
our Lord and his apostles. What then so probable as that it is to 
these our Lord’s forerunners, that our Lord refers in the verse before 
us—honourably speaking of them as men who had made themselves 
eunuchs for the kingdom of heaven’s sake, not because they were really 
and strictly eunuchs, but because for the kingdom of heaven’s sake, 
that is, that they might more wholly give themselves up to the preach- 
ing of repentance and of the kingdom of God, they were content to 
live as such ? 

But after all, it is of comparatively small importance whether the 
interpretation objected to by me, be that of only one or two, or of 
many, or of all. Its probability is the only point that is really of any 
consequence ; and this, it is clear, must be mainly determined by our 
ascertaining whether dea, when it signifies for the sake of, means for the 
sake of in the sense of from regard to, or for the sake of in the Sense 
of in order to obtain. 

In support of my own and the common interpretation, which regards 
it as meaning for the sake of in the former of these senses, I subjoin 
from the New Testament a few instances in which this preposition, 
followed by an accusative, is so employed. 


Matt. x. 22. Hated of all men for my name’s sake. 
xiv. 8. And he put him in prison for Herodias’ sake. 
9. Nevertheless for the vath’s sake. 
xxiv. 22. For the elects’ sake those days shall be shortened. 
Mark ii, 27. The sabbath was made for (i.e. for the sake of) man, and not 
man for (i.e. for the sake of) the sabbath. 
John xi. 15. I am glad for your sakes that I was not there. 
— 42, —— of (i.e. for the sake of) the peopie which stand by, I 
said it. 
xii. 9, They came not for Jesus’ sake only. 
xiv. 11. Or else believe me for the very work’s sake. 
Rom. iv. 23. Now, it was not written for his sake alone. 
xi. 28, Enemies for your sukes.— Beloved for the father’s sake. 
. 5, Not only for wrath, but also for conscience sake, 
1 Cor. iv. 10. We are fools for Christ’s sake. 
vii. 11. For whom (i.e. for the sake of whom) Christ died. 
ix. 10. Saith he it altogether for our sakes. 
— 23. And this I do for the Gospel’s sake. 
See also in 1 Cor. x. 28; xi. 9. 2 Cor. ii. 10; iv. 5, 11, 15. Phil, ii, 30 ; iii. 7, 
8,9. Col. iv. 3. 1 Thes, i. 5; iii, 9; v.18. 1 Tim. v. 23. 2 Tim. i, 12; ii. 10. 
Philem. 9. 1 Pet. i, 20; ii. 13,19. 2Johnii, Rev. i. 9; vi. 9; xx. 4. 


Now can P.§. produce from any quarter whatever, as many ung- 
quivocal instances of di signifying for the sake of in the sense of in 
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order to obtain, as those given above, from one source only, of da sig- 
nifying for the sake of in the sense of from regard to. I do not believe 
that he can. He may perhaps find one or two questionable instances ; 
but I am sure that he cannot produce as many undoubted instances of 
dud used in the sense in which we must understand it, if his interpreta- 
tion be correct, as I, or any one else can, of da used in the sense in 
which, in the verse before us, it is more commonly understood. I 
doubt very much whether he can find as many as even one. I will not 
undertake to say that the words of the phrase before us, roughly re- 
garded and loosely interpreted, are altogether unsusceptible of his 
interpretation ; but such an employment of dia as that interpretation 
demands, if to be found, is, I am quite sure, extremely unusual. If 
then he cannot produce at least one indubitable instance, all reply to 
this letter will be irrelevant and useless. 

Had the meaning of the expression before us been as supposed by 
P. §., one would rather, I imagine, have expected yaper with a geni- 
tive, or iva with a verb, than dia. I know of instances in which for 
the sake of, in the sense of in order to obtain, is thus expressed ; I know 
of none in which I can feel sure that dui is so employed. 

Upon these grounds I cannot but regard the interpretation given 
by P. S., of the phrase ‘ Bunuchs for the kingdom of heaven's sake, 
which supposes our Lord coolly, and without the least hint of disap- 
proval, to be speaking of those who abstained from the society of 
women in order to be (as they thought) better fitted for heaven, to be 
incorrect ; and am compelled to adopt that which supposes the refer- 
ence to be to those who had abstained therefrom from a regard to the 
interests of that kingdom, i.e. in order that they might thereby be more 
disencumbered and more at leisure to preach and to teach the same. 

I have to add, with reference to the remark with which your corre- 
spondent P. S. commences his reply, as though I had unfairly quoted 
him (viz. ‘In the quotation animadverted upon by your correspondent 
J.C. K., I find he has only given part of the words from Neander, as 
written in the article he quotes from; the omitted part is as follows :— 
This decision, therefore, was opposed not only to the old Hebrew 
notion that celibacy was per se ignominious, but also to the ascetic 
doctrine which made it per se a superior condition of life’)—that it is a 
sufficient reply that the omitted portion had nothing to do with the 
point in question, viz. whether P. 8. did or did not so quote Neander 
as to beget an impression that Neander gave to the phrase ‘for the 
kingdom of heaven’s sake’ the interpretation adopted by P.S. I quoted 
his words fairly ; for I quoted as much as respected the point before 
me. Upon the decision of that point, that which is spoken of as ‘ the 
omitted part’ had no bearing whatever. 

I cannot conclude without another remark. It is this:—that the 
hypothesis so zealously maintained by me is not that our Lord’s words 
approve of ascetic celibacy ;' but only that our Lord does approve not 
of celibacy only, but of any and every act of self-denial for the gospel’s 
sake, ‘if circumstances demand it.’* The quotation, therefore, made 








* Journal, April 1853, pp. 180, 181. * Tbid., Jan. 1853, p. 479. 
VOL. IV.—NO. VIII. 2a 
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by P. S. from Macknight, commencing with the very ungracious 
words, ‘It is false to affirm that our Lord recommends celibacy,’ to- 
gether with the whole of his remarks respecting mere celibacy, i.e. re- 
specting a celibacy not ‘demanded by circumstances,’ are, so far as I 
am concerned, as irrelevant as any other portion of his letter, and, being 
such, require no reply. 

If it will be any gratification to him, I may remark, in concluding, 
that, so far as his main positions in reference to the Essenes are con- 
cerned, there is, I imagine, little need that he should be able to vindi- 
cate the interpretation to which I have objected ; that those positions 
are complete, and in my humble opinion are ably sustained without it ; 
that, over-anxious to establish his point, he seems to have adopted 
incautiously an interpretation which, upon reconsideration, he will, I 
trust, be as ready to repudiate as myself; and that I would not have 
attacked that interpretation, but that I believed it to be ee we 


JUDE, VERSE 9. 


Srr,—Your correspondent C. H. W. asks for an explanation of 
Jude 9. May I beg to draw his attention to Zech. iii., from the 2nd 
verse of which I believe Jude to have quoted the words, ‘ the Lord re- 
buke thee,’ when writing to the saints, the Body of Christ, concerning 
certain ungodly men who would make the doctrines of the Gospel of the 
grace of God a licence for sin—the Socialists of that day. 

The prophet Zechariah had foretold of the cleansing away of the 
filth of the House of Israel, through their representative the high 
priest, which the adversary opposed. The expression ‘the Body of 
Moses’ appears symbolical of the Jewish people, in whose fleshly service 
dwelt no good thing; and as there was no forgiveness for those who 
were under the law, a change of raiment became necessary under the 
Christian dispensation, and hence the apostle Jude, in verse 23, warns 
the called and sanctified ones against ‘ the garment spotted by the flesh.’ 
It does not appear that this passage has any thing to do with the his- 
torical statement of the death and burial of the man Moses (com- 
pare Deut. xxxii. 44 with Deut. xxxiv. 5-6), unless we may suppose 
that the inspired writers understood the penal death of Moses as 
intended to teach the body politic that, though the law made nothing 
perfect, it runs not against the promises of God. 

The resurrection of Moses and Elias, manifested on the Mount of 
Transfiguration, was the witness of the Law and the Prophets, in the 
persons of their respective heads, to that of Jesus, for his encourage- 
ment and that of his apostles, and as ensamples of the meeting of the 
raised and living saints at his coming. 


J. W. H. 





BUNSEN’S HIPPOLYTUS. 


Sir,—In your article on Bunsen’s Hippolytus you mention amongst 
other things the statement of the Chevalier, that the passages usually 
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cited from Origen in favour of Infant Baptism have in reality no bear- 
ing on the subject, because the word used is ‘ parvulus,’ which rather 
means a growing child of from six to ten years of age. And in your 
last number appears the letter of a correspondent, who is anxious to 
vindicate the honour of this interpretation for a previous writer. To 
whom the merit may be due of first suggesting it I know not; but it 
appears to me that it is an argument of more ingenuity than soundness. 
I send herewith the context of one of the principal passages cited from 
Origen on the subject, and it will be seen that the very same word 
‘parvulus’ is applied to the newborn Jewish infant, for whom the pair 
of turtle-doves was to be offered as a sacrifice. It seems to me, there- 
fore, difficult to conceive that a few lines further on in the same passage 
the same expression should be used in a sense exclusive of infants. But 
after all we must remember that we are dealing with a translation 
only. I should conjecture that Origen wrote za:dwy, a word which is 
rendered by parvulus frequently in the vulgate (e. gr. Luke xviii. 16). 
Yet this word may certainly mean an infant. The zadca in Luke 
xviii. are described as Bpegy in the 15th verse, and the word is repeat- 
edly used of our Lord himself when an infant, in connexion with the 
very same offering of which Origen speaks, See Luke ii. 21, 27; 
Matt. ii. 9, 13, et alibi. 
I am, Sir, your obedient servant, 2 


P.S. The scope of the passage seems to me against Bunsen’s view. 
It does not seem to me that Origen would treat it as clear that a grow- 
ing child from six to ten years old had no actual sins of commission to 
be forgiven. Yet this seems presupposed. 

‘Corpus ergo peccati est corpus nostrum; quia nee Adam scribitur cognovis:e 
Evam uxorem suam et genuisse Cain, nisi post peecatum. Denique et in lege pro 
parvulo qui natus fuerit jubetur offerri hostia, par turturum, aut duo pulli Colum- 
bini; ex quibus unus pro peccato, et alius in holocaustomate. Pro quo peccato 
offertur hic pullus unus? Numquid nuper editus parvulus peccare jam potuit? 
Et tamen habet peccatum pro quo hostia jubetur offerri a quo mundus negatur 
quis esse, nec si unius diei fuerit vita ejus. De hoe ergo etiam David dixisse cre- 
dendus est illud quod supra memoravimus: quia in peccatis concepit me mater 
mea. Secundum historiam enim nullum matris ejus declaratur peccatum. Pro 
hoe et Ecclesia ab Apostolis traditionem suscepit etiam parvulis baptismum dare. 
Sciebant enim illi quibus mysteriorum secreta commissa sunt divinorum, quid 
essent in omuibus genuine sordes peccati, quae per aquam et spiritum ablui de- 
berent, propter quas etiam corpus ipsum corpus peccati nominatur, non (ut putant 
aliqui eorum qui animarum transmigrationem in varia corpora introducunt) pro 
his que in alio corpore posita anima deliquerit, sed pro hoc ipso quid in corpore 
peccati et corpore mortis atque humilitatis effecto sit; et sicut ille dixit, quia “ hu- 
miliasti in pulvere animam nostram.”’’—Orig. Comment. in Epist. ad Rom. lib. v. 
Opera, vol. iv. p. 565. 


MISCELLANEOUS REMARKS. 


Dear Sir,—I avail myself of your kind permission to make a few 
observations upon some of the very interesting subjects contained in the 
No. of the ‘ Journal of Sacred Literature’ for October, 1852. 

Ist. The very excellent article on ‘ Hades and Heaven’ stands first, 
and, to further the consideration of the subject, I beg to send you a 
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tract, either for your review, or to forward to the writer of the article, 
as you may think most to the furtherance of truth. The Ms. on the 
parable of Dives and Lazarus, which I have already sent, contains my 
own view of the light in which as a parable it should be regarded. If 
it be an admitted truth that ‘ All judgment is committed to the Son’ 
at his coming, and that the Father judgeth no man, then the judgment 
of Dives must be ‘at his coming,’ and not at death. ‘ After death (i. e. 
in resurrection) comes judgment,’ not during death, which is the 
absence of life, as the tracts I send will more fully explain. 

2nd. ‘ The Harmony of the Gospels’ is an important subject, which is 
only now beginning to be understood, and Dr. da Costa’s work will 
probably be found truly valuable to the student. If you feel disposed 
to admit a few pages on the subject, I will send an article showing 
the distinct characters in which the Christ is set forth in each of the four 
gospels, and proving, so far as the subject is capable of it, that the 
variations, omissions, repetitions, &e., are in strict harmony with the 
intention of the inspired Apostle in bringing that particular part of the 
whole prominently before the mind of the reader. 

3rd. I would next say a word ‘ on the forgiveness of sins.’ In addition 
to the sound explanations given by two of your correspondents, it should 
not be overlooked that the ‘ forgiveness of sins’ is the peculiarity of this 
dispensation as contrasted with the previous judicial legislation. Moses 
could not forgive sins, the law only made ‘a remembrance of sin ;’ but 
many points of discipline and obedience, which up to the Apostolic 
period it would have been sin to have omitted or committed, the Apos- 
tles had authority to alter to suit the circumstances and genius of the 
Gospel of Grace (see Matt. v. 48), in which we are called to be per- 
fect; for example, Rom. xiv. 23, where the distinctions of meats, 
hitherto accounted a necessary badge of discipleship, are remitted ; while 
in Acts xv. the Gentiles are commanded to abstain, and the command 
of the Apostles was binding at the judgment-seat of Christ. Your 
correspondents have noticed the other points connected with Church dis- 
cipline, as between man and man. But the rule of the dispensation 
promulgated by the inspired and authenticated ambassadors of Christ in 
their written word is, I submit, ‘wide as the poles asunder’ from the 
man-made rubrics of any national or congregational church (so called) 
in Christendom. 

I beg in conclusion to say that the Apostles had no successors. When 
the Lord cast out Judas Iscariot, he did not leave the filling up of their 
number to the College ; the choosing of Matthias was unauthorised and 
unsanctioned, and therefore Paul, who was the chosen one, insists that 
his call was not of men, nor by men. The very fact of the Epistles to 
Timothy and Titus and Gaius being written proves that they were a 
different order of men, and in no authoritative sense the inheritors of 
Apostolic powers. 

4th. A word next on the statement, ‘ Judicial Astrology based on the 
year-day principle.’ 

I submit that it is not at all a necessary consequence that, because 
the calculations of actual science are founded on ‘the year day prin- 
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ciple,’ which I fully admit to be true, therefore the word of God is 
to be handled in the same or a similar manner. Astrologers assume to 
know by actual practical experience that their mode of calculating 
human events is correct, but where is the authority for interpreting 
the words of Scripture by the same rule? In two passages God himself 
says, ‘I give a day fora year,’ Num. xiv. 34; Ezek. iv. 6; but apart 
from these special cases, every attempt to accommodate the word of 
prophecy to the year-day system has been, and will always be, a total 
failure. The advocates of the system cannot agree among themselves 
as to the when, and where, and how, because it is not the truth of God. 

All the works of God are perfect, ‘he hath made everything beau- 
tiful in its time,’ and there is a (set) time for everything under the 
sun; but He who uses the heavenly orbs to execute ministerially his 
purposes in the earth, and imparts to all who choose to look at them the 
knowledge of the movements of his celestial time-pieces, has also given, 
in his word, plain simple warnings of things to come; and however 
mystified the Nos. 1260 or 1290 may seem to this generation, time will 
show that they are as literal expressions as the notice of the deluge was 
to Noah—the darkness of three days in Egypt—or the forty days’ 
warning to the great city Nineveh. If astrologers attempt to bring 
their line and plumb to measure the word of the Lord, they will only 
bring their own science into disrepute, and shake the trust which should 
receive simply 

‘ Thus saith the Lord.’ 

Waterford. J. W. H. 


*,* The above was intended for the last Number of this Journal, but could not 
then be inserted. 





‘CALLED A NAZARENE,’ 


Str,—May I take the liberty of asking, through the medium of your 
Journal, what is the best explanation of Matt. ii. 23? ‘ That it might 
be fulfilled which was spoken by the prophets, He shall be called a 
Nazarene.’ Is it a probable opinion, maintained by some expositors, 
that it has reference to the appellation 7$3, i. e. branch, which is fre- 
quently applied to the Messiah in the prophetic writings? May I also 
ask, whether there are any grounds for rendering the word dyaroAn, in 
Luke i. 78, ‘ branch,’ as in the margin, instead of the authorised trans- 
lation, ‘ dayspring ?’ R. A. 
March 7, 1853. 
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NOTICES OF BOOKS. 


Sacred Symbology ; or, An Inquiry into the Principles of Interpreta- 
tion of the Prophetic Symbols. With Explanatory Observations on 
the Symbolic Figures and Exhibitions of the Sacred Scriptures gene- 
rally. By Joun Miuxs. Edinburgh: Johnstone and Hunter. 1853. 


Many of the most important prophecies of Scripture are symbolically 
expressed, and in the mere literal prophecies symbolical designations 
continually occur. These symbols form a language, to which a key is 
necessary to enable us to understand aright—or indeed to understand 
at all—the prophetic utterances. The key is not lost: it is recover- 
able by those who will but look for it, and it may be used by all who 
will take the trouble. But nothing is more distressing to witness than 
the general indolence of the readers of Scripture, the indisposition 
really to search the Scriptures, to take the means and institute the 
comparisons needful to master the full meaning of its deeply important 
declarations. The vague impressions, the dim glimpses of meaning, 
with which so many are content to leave some of the most interesting 
parts of Scripture, are most afflicting, and ought no longer to be en- 
dured. There is full reason to believe the time is near when much of 
unfulfilled prophecy will be accomplished; and ‘if the writings of 
God’s prophets relating to the present age may be neglected with im- 
punity, it will be difficult to conceive the sinfulness of the people of 
Israel in neglecting the living voices of those prophets.’ 

The author of the present work has left such neglect without excuse, 
by supplying all needful help for this important study, in so far as the 
symbolical language of the prophets is concerned. As there is always 
a reasonable analogy between the symbol employed by the sacred 
writers and the thing signified, and as the signification of many of the 
symbols is manifested in the fulfilment of the prophecies in which they 
occur, it becomes quite possible to affix a determinate meaning to eack 
of them. This has been attempted with much skill and judgment by 
the present author, whose work forms a sort of grammar and lexicon 
to the symbolical language of Scripture prophecy. It is altogether a 
thorough book, and therefore one of those which, as they come under 
our notice from time to time—and certainly not too often—we feel a 
special interest in recommending to the attention of our readers. 

Under the impression that no correct idea can be formed of the 
meaning of the prophetic symbols so long as there exists any vagueness 
of ideas in respect to the signification of the terms by which the various 
forms of imagery employed in the Bible should be defined, the author 
gives an entire chapter to the definition and distinction of terms. Here 
the concluding and most ample portion, describing the difference be- 
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tween emblem, symbol, and type, is entitled to particular attention ; for 
although obvious to scholars, those essential distinctions are much over- 
looked by general readers. Mr. Mills next favours us with some ob- 
servations on the opinions of various writers respecting the interpretation 
of prophetic symbols. He shows how little they are agreed as to the 
meaning of the symbols, and that none of them have proposed any 
systematic method for their interpretation, so that there is a want of a 
more definite mode of symbolic exegesis than any that has yet been 
proposed. We next come to the author’s general principles, and find 
that he produces the following propositions as presenting a clear exhi- 
bition of the subject :— 

‘1, The same principles which apply to the interpretation of language gene- 
rally are also applicable to the interpretation of the imagery of the Bible. In the 
interpretation of language it is generally found that each word, in any given period 
of its history, has usually one radical or leading signification ; and while such 
word may be variously applied, its leading import will be found in each of its ac- 
ceptations, the exact meaning being determined by its connexion, 

*2, As every word has one leading signification which may be variously applied, 
so a figure having but one leading signification may also have different applica- 
tions, while its precise import will be determined by its scope and connexion. 

‘3, As a symbolic figure may sometimes represent more than one quality at the 
same time, the specific quality or qualities intended by it will be determined by 
the general design and purport of the vision or prophecy in which it occurs. 

‘4. When appellative terms, or names of objects used as symbols, are used meta- 
phorically, there will be a correspondence of meaning between such metaphors 
and the symbols of which they are the names or denominative terms. As, for 
example, the principal qualities of a lion being strength and resolution, these 
qualities are alike indicated by the term Jion, used metaphorically, and by a sym- 
bolic figure of a lion likewise. 

6. The symbology of the nations of antiquity, being subject to the influence 
of superstition and conjecture, can yield no certain data for interpreting the sym- 
bols of the Bible. And as the meaning of words in the sacred volume are deter- 
mined by their general use in that book, so will the meaning of the figurative 
representations be more clearly seen by collating them in their several classes, as 
they are used by the sacred writers.’ 


After this Mr. Mills explains with great distinctness, and illustrates 
with much effect, the various kinds of symbolic representations ; and 
then proceeds to discuss the analogies between the symbol and the 
object symbolized. The remainder of the volume (with the exception 
of the ‘supplementary explanations’ with which it closes) is occupied 
by a summary, alphabetically exhibited, of the principal symbolical and 
emblematic figures in the Sacred Scriptures. This is, of course, the 
essential portion of the work, and furnishes the true test for the sound- 
ness of the principles on which the author has proceeded. That his 
explications will at once command universal assent is more than Mr. 
Mills (whose modesty greatly underrates the value of his own labours) 
will expect, nor should we like to pledge our own concurrence with 
him in every point. It does appear to us, however, that his interpreta- 
tions are so well grounded, and so carefully considered, that they can in 
very few instances be-safely impugned; and we are sure that he 
will have realized the object to which most of all he aspires—that of 
furnishing an aid in and stimulus to that study of the symbolical lan- 
guage of prophecy which has not hitherto held that place in Biblical 
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study to which it is fairly entitled, and without which no theological 
education can be regarded as complete. 

The symbols explained by the author are about one hundred. He, 
indeed, professes only to elucidate the ‘ principal symbols;’ but we 
would suggest that in any future edition the number should be consider- 
ably enlarged. Indeed, to render the work complete, it is doubtful 
whether any symbol should be left unexplained. There is certainly 
room for much more work in this respect, if, as Dr. Lord reckons, and 
indeed shows, in his Laws of Symbolic Representation, the whole 
number of symbols employed in the Scriptures is four hundred and 
fifteen ; of these one hundred and forty-eight are interpreted in the 
context; ninety-one directly and explicitly ; thirteen indirectly and 
partially ; and forty-four directly and explicitly as to acts and catas- 
trophes. With such materials for interpretation contained in the 
Sacred Volume itself, the laws of Sacred Symbology ought by this 
time to be well defined, and their application ascertained. The work 
before us is an important contribution towards this result, for which its 
author is entitled to respect and gratitude. 

The interpretations of the symbols which have been furnished by 
different writers on the subject might be easily tabulated, and in that 
form would be an interesting and satisfactory appendage to a work of 
this nature. 


Analytical Investigations concerning the Credibility of the Scriptures, 
and of the Religious System inculcated in them; together with a 
Historical Exhibition of Human Conduct during the several Dis- 
pensations under which Mankind have been placed by their Creator. 
By J. H. McCution, M.D. 2 vols. 8vo. Baltimore. 1852. 


Tue author of this work informs us that he had the advantage of being 
born of religious parents, who carefully instructed him, with few sec- 
tarian prepossessions, in the fundamental principles of the Christian 
religion. But although he was deeply impressed with the abstract ex- 
cellence of the Christian system, and its adaptation to the wants of man, 
he was apprised that there was a great opposition in the world against 
its claim to be regarded as a system of divine revelation. It therefore 
gradually became to him a matter of deep importance as he advanced 
in life to ascertain the fact of the credibility of the Seripture writings 
as being the foundation of Christianity ; ‘for it was evidently impos- 
sible for one to repose upon a system involving such momentous in- 
terests, unless the inspired origin of the Scripture writings was fully 
established.’ In the course of this investigation Dr. McCulloh gra- 
dually became fully convinced of the credibility of the Scriptures ; ‘ but 
he as gradually ascertained that some of the most important arguments 
bearing on the question had been entirely overlooked by those persons 
who had previously undertaken such investigation.’ 

The principal of the arguments of which the author thus claims to be 
discoverer is so familiar to us that it must be less new than he thinks, 
though no one has perhaps ever worked it out so fully as he has done. 
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It is, that the teachings of Scripture are so adverse to all schemes and 
principles of ecclesiastical aggrandisement in temporal or spiritual 
matters, that no party ever existed which could have had an interest in 
their promulgation ; and this fact, taken with the religious and moral 
excellence of the system inculcated, allows no other conclusion than 
that the Scriptures ‘ proceed from a Divine source.’ The sceptical ob- 
jection that the Scriptures were the fraudulent invention of an interested 
and selfish priesthood was thus disposed of; but the objection against 
the Scriptures, drawn from the diversity with which the different Chris- 
tian sects interpret its requirements respecting doctrines, institutions, 
and practices, perplexed him much more. But gradually, as he pro- 
ceeded through his other task, he was enabled to discern that the matters 
on which Christians differ are really not enjoined in Scripture, and that 
they are well enough agreed on the leading points of Scripture teach- 
ing, differing only in special interpretations, in the dogmas they seve- 
rally connect with them, and the inferences they draw from them—all 
which must be ascribed to the systematising tendency of the human mind. 

This is, we believe, a correct statement of the author’s arguments and 
conclusions, as collected from the somewhat diffuse account given in his 
preface. In illustration of them we have two closely-printed octavo 
volumes. The author succeeds very well in showing the insufficient 
and unsatisfactory nature of the best results to which Natural Theology 
can lead. Further instruction being therefore needed, the claims of the 
revelation actually offered must be tested by the credibility of the writers, 
which is established by the shown impossibility of their being impos- 
tors and knaves, which must have been the case if they claimed authority 
which they knew they did not possess, or taught that which they did not 
know to be true. All this is easy, and the investigation thus far is 
ingeniously conducted, and will be of considerable use, although less new 
to the theological public than the writer supposes, unless in the mode 
of-treatment and the character of the facts adduced. But when he 
proceeds to expatiate and set forth anew the teachings of Scripture, the 
well-instructed reader speedily loses confidence in his guide, and the 
uninstructed one gets confused and unsettled. The attempt to recon- 
struct the Christian system in the nineteenth century, alone suffices to 
evince that hardihood and self-confidence which is so often found in 
half-instructed minds, and which seems to characterise the labours of 
amateur theologians both in this country and in America. The sin- 
cerity of the author, his zeal for what he conceives to be truth, his 
undoubted wish to do good, and the great labour he has bestowed on 
his undertaking, entitle him to respect ; and he often presents materials 
worthy the consideration of thoughtful minds; but he has evidently 
undertaken a task for which he is unfit, and the results which he has 
reached afford him a very meagre and unsatisfactory scheme of Scripture 
doctrine, being, as he states, all that is positively required or enjoined. 

The following are a few of the points which we have noted in our 
progress through the work. 

Inspiration was in the apostles ‘a supernatural remembrance of what 
Christ had taught them during his personal ministry, by which they 
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were enabled not only to teach the truth, but to avoid any presump- 
tuous teachings on subjects concerning which they had no supernatural 
remembrance. We can by the same view comprehend the inspiration 
of Moses and the Old-Testament Prophets.’—vol. i. p. 270. 

Original Sin is a doctrine Dr. McCulloh cannot see in Scripture, 
nor, consequently, that any total and absolute depravation of man’s 
nature was the consequence of Adam’s transgression. That trans- 
gression consisted in the choice of one form of probation for another 
which God had thought best for him, and involved the loss of certain 
privileges only suited to the condition relinquished, but entailed no 
disqualification for efficient probation under the inevitably altered cir- 
cumstances. In fact, he leaves man so free and his will so efficient, 
that he finds no room for the doctrines of grace, and-rejects them with 
some contumely. Thus also he is manifestly embarrassed by having 
thus virtually left himself without need for the ‘sacrificial death of 
Christ,’ which he sees to be distinctly declared in Scripture, and con- 
cerning which his views are very obscurely expressed. However, this 
obscurity he assigns to the Scripture itself. He declares that Jesus is 
revealed to mankind only as the Messiah, and that any other doctrine 
concerning him is presumptuous. 


‘Whether the apostles possessed any knowledge concerning the inherent nature 
of Jesus Christ, or of the theory by which the salvation of mankind was accom- 
plished, I altogether doubt; for why should they forbear to communicate it when 
their great business was to convince and convert the world? or if they were for- 
bidden to announce it, what must we think of those theologians who have under- 
taken to explain these subjects as essential to Christian faith ?’—vol. ii. p. 43. 


And again :— 

‘However distinctly the Scriptures inform us that Jesus of Nazareth is the 
Messiah, they give us no formal information whatever as to his inherent nature, 
nor as to the principle on which his Messiahship was founded. All that has been 
distinctly communicated to us is, that in virtue of his humiliation, personal suf- 
fering, and death, he became the author and basis of our salvation, and evermore 
exists as our Saviour, Mediator, or High-priest before Jehovah, through whom we 
can only obtain the forgiveness of sins and everlasting acceptance hereafter in the 
kingdom of heaven. Seeing, then, that the Scriptures have revealed nothing to 
us Rosettiy concerning the inherent nature of the Lord Jesus, or as to the prin- 
ciple through which our salvation was accomplished by him, nothing can be more 
unjustifiable than for any one to assume any particular opinion on those unre- 
vealed subjects, and then to insist that the whole scheme of Jehovah’s purposes 
with mankind is to be estimated by human inferences deduced from their assump- 
tions respecting the inherent nature of the Messiah,.’—vol. i. p. 359. 


Now here the author clearly assigns to the sacred writers that ob- 
security which has arisen in his own mind from his rejection of the 
doctrine of original sin and the corruption of man’s nature by the fall 
of Adam. His refusal to read the intimations concerning Christ and 
his office by the light of this doctrine, leaves no proper place for Christ 
in the system, and is the source of all that incomprehensibility which he 
proclaims. ‘That which he cannot reconcile with his theory of human 
perfectibility, he declares to be incomprehensible. But he, as a phy- 
sician, should know that the incapacity of seeing” may as well be be- 
cause the eye is blinded, as because the object is in darkness. 
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We have no space for further details, but have produced enough to 
substantiate the character we have given of this curious work, which 
we are sorry to place among those large monuments of wasted labour, 
of which too many have of late passed under our notice. 





Christian Sociology. In two Parts. By the Rev. Joun Preven 
Beit. Hamilton, Adams, and Co., London; George and Robert H 
King, Aberdeen. | 


Tuis is one of those books that will have to encounter the popular ban 
as being too high to be understood by ordinary readers. We should 
indeed suppose that few of this class will be enticed, after glancing at 
the synopsis, to read the book; and those who set themselves to do so i 
will, in all likelihood, after labouring through a few chapters, throw it 
down in vexation, quoting the dictum of the popular oracle, ‘He 
should write as clear as that every one could understand him.’ The 
utterances of popular oracles, however, have not always been ‘ words 
of truth and soberness,’—at all events, this one was not made a rule } 
by him who taught and ‘spake as never man spake.’ His hearers 
often misunderstood him, and often did not understand him at all; even 
his own disciples, again and again, had to ask him to explain in private 
what he had taught in public; and we are also told by the Fellow of } 
the Great Apostle of the Gentiles, that ‘in all his epistles there are 
some things hard to be understood,’ and the experience of the Christian 
Church has verified the truth of this, for these epistles have, perhaps, 
been made more the ground of controversy than all the other New 
Testament writings put together. Will the popular dictum just quoted 
apply to these examples, or will it possess authoritative force in view 
of the fact—that there is no book at once so plain and yet so full of 
mystery as the Bible ? ; 
It is the aim of Christianity to reveal, not only the ‘grace of God 
as bringing salvation to all men, and teaching them to deny all ungod- i 
liness and worldly lusts, and to live soberly, righteously, and godly ;’ 
but also to elevate the entire nature of man, and restore it to something 
of its primeval condition, in which it bore the distinct impress of the 
divine image, in the nobleness of its faculties and the holiness of its 
character. ‘The fall not only perverted the moral—it degraded the in- 
tellectual nature of man. His understanding was darkened, his imagi- 
nation became vain, and Christianity, as a restorative means, not only 
aims at the moral renovation, but at the mental elevation of the race ; 
it is an enemy to ignorance as well as to vice. It commands its pro- i 
fessors to be, ‘not children in understanding ; but in understanding to 
be men.’ And it indicates anything but piety of a healthy character, { 
when teaching or preaching of an intellectual kind is little appreciated, f 
or when the exercise of the understanding on spiritual things is re- 
garded as inimical to the cherishing of devout affection ; surely such a 
feeling savours of the spirit of monasticism: an understanding active, 
vigorous, strong, is necessary to the growth of Christian character. 
The moral nature depends very much for what nourishes and sustains 
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its life on the intellectual, the intellectual nature supplies thought, and 
it is thought that quickens and nourishes the life of the moral being. 

But ‘Christian Sociology’ is a work that will be specially appre- 
ciated by those who have an individual, mental, and a moral life, and 
who require fresh supplies of thought for the nourishment of that life ; 
and whether it be read ‘ and inwardly digested,’ or thrown aside with 
distaste as too difficult to understand, it is worthy to be read; and 
if not read by the present, will be read by the generation to come. 
We do not say that it is a work without fault. We do not say 
that in some parts the style is not unnecessarily obscure,—that it 
is not characterised by peculiar collocations and uses of words which 
often render it a matter of some difficulty to apprehend the writer’s 
meaning; but still its merits, as to its tone and spirit,—as to its 
original and fresh views of truth, are of a rare order. As already inti- 
mated, the work is divided into two parts. Part First, after a short 
introduction, commences by enunciating, as a fundamental principle, 
that ‘ To meet another’s needs, which that other cannot meet, is what 
begets genuine affection; and affection so begotten is a power that dis- 
poses to meet all real need, and to meet need is God’s way, and must 
be ours, if we would act our proper part and reap our allotted enjoy- 
ment.’ ‘This proposition is illustrated and enforced in four sections, 
and still more practically developed in Part Second, where it is shown, 
that ‘ To seek that our needs be met while we could meet our own, or 
irrespective of the rights and needs of others, is against all that is 
divine, is what throws all into disorder, and is attended personally with 
great moral degradation.’ We extract the following passage on idle- 
hess, as giving some indication of the tone of the book :— 

‘ As one is usefully employed, his labour is a check upon and a measure to his 
desires ; and has, besides, a purifying and healthful influence in turning all—even 
of appetite—into moral powers for great good. It also connects us, as we have 
seen, in a right and vital manner with others, or with each other’s needs, inte- 
rests, or comforts. There can be nothing of all such connected with idleness— 
idleness is itself a FEN for the growth of all that is noxious. 

*When one who could be useful surrenders himself to idleness, he abandons the 
good, and throws himself under the power of evil. Whatever be his needs, no 
gratitude can spring from having them met, as he cannot have the consciousness 
of inability. His mind is of itself, or of his will, under the power of a false or de- 


praving action. Nor can he possibly have any of the influences or moral impulses 
which the spirit of labour helps to stir and mature. 

‘Idleness is void of all such, acts reversely in regard to all such, is truly a FEN 
for the growth of the noxious; and when one who could be useful abandons him- 
self to it, the very strength which he possesses but stimulates the ranker and 
grosser produce. As he has strength, so he is driven by the force of insatiable 
desires and appetencies to seek, as his supreme good, what will gratify, or to seek 
not How but WHERE his wants will be met; and we know the downward career— 
the yawning of destruction which each, so driven, becomes to himself.’ 


More striking still, however, is the following view of the ‘ relation 
which Lasour has hitherto had to large sections of our population :’— 

‘The relation which labour has hitherto had to great sections of our popula- 
tion—as more that of a prize for having done well—has shut out from well-doing 
all that have had the misfortune to do ill; and that though but once. 

‘It is well known, even as matters still are, that many of our criminal classes 
would be glad to get back into society through the honourable and only legitimate 
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means of honest industry ; but then, as they have lost all character, so there is no 
labour for them. Labour has been, and still to an extent is, so much of the nature 
of a prize for having done well—consequently such a privilege even to the best— 
that there is none in any way for those stained with guilt, and who would gladly 
wash away, by honest toil, their hated stigma of crime. In consequence of this 
we may almost as reasonably expect the hunger-driven tiger to abandon its ferocity, 
as expect those to become reformed by that which goads them, in pressing need, 
to seize what is not their own; or which removes from them all earthly means of 
living honestly and so regaining their character. 

‘Thus, labour asa prize for having done well—more than an open way induc- 
ing all to do well—rather tends to sink still more those who are once sunk. 
Hence those once injured in character are, as at once, for ever deprived of it, and 
incapacitated for ever becoming useful and respectable in society. Any stich rela- 
tion of labour to those who depend upon it is what leaves no hope to the criminal 
but in the way of living by his crime. And truly, all may well feel, that, but for 
such a state of matters, many who are dragged along as miserable wretches, and 
that can have but a felon’s sad doom, might have been useful, respectable, and 
honourable members of society. They are, as often, the ruined victims of a 
public wrong, as inherently more vicious than others; and how different it might 
have been with them, had their circumstances, at one period, been but slightly 
better !’ 


We take leave of Mr. Bell’s book, recommending it to thoughtful 


readers, as a work rich in suggestive matter, and pervaded by profound 
and just views of the principles of Christian and social morality. 


Religion and Business ; or Spiritual Life in one of its Secular De- 
partments. By A.J. Morris. London. Ward, 1853. 


TxouGH it is impossible by mere exhortation, or by mere argument, 
to promote right doing, or to generate right feeling or right principles, 
it is no less true that they never are promoted, at least not ordinarily, 
independently thereof. It is quite true that it is the Spirit alone that 
quickeneth ; but it is to the full as true that he quickeneth not but in 
connexion with the truth. Asa man, therefore, in the first instance is 
convinced of sin, and moved to repentance and to faith, not by the 
Spirit alone, but through the instrumentality of doctrine and of exhor- 
tation, as a means; so, apart from the like means, no Christian can 
reasonably expect the promotion of that after-growth in Christian 
grace and excellence, which he is bound to seek after, and to which, 
by God’s help, he may attain. 


‘It is not enough,’ says the author of the discourses before us, in vindication of 
the topics discussed therein, ‘that there be a generally correct faith in the Gospel, 
to secure universal rightness of action. It will not do for a man to say, “Oh! if 
a man’s heart is changed, he will have a knowledge of all duties, and will perform 
them; the Christian cannot live in sin ; let there be but a principle of true grace 
and all else will follow ; morality and godliness will always go together.” This 
is true to a certain extent, but the doctrine requires discrimination and limitation. 
A man may be godly in the main, and yet he may not be acquainted with all his 
obligations ; or, knowing them, may not discharge them. Universal observation 
proves the possibility of moral ignorance and moral weakness being allied to some 
measure of spirituality. Men have lived in all ages, and all societies, who have 
had the fear of God within them, and have, nevertheless, not detected their duty 
in all things. nor done it—yea, have lived in the constant performance of acts con- 
tradicted by the spirit and letter of Christianity. However it may be accounted 
for, so it is. ‘The judgment is unenlightened or the will is feeble. Men, good 
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men, need to have their duty pointed out; general principles they are unable to 
apply ; they need to have their duty enforced ; and one reason, doubtless, why so 
many live in systematic neglect of Christian moralities is to be found in the ab- 
sence of particular instruction in them. The public ministry is often too much 
confined to the generalities of truth, and privilege, and law, leaving a large number 
of minds in darkness as to the things to which these are to be applied, and the 
manner of their application. It is possible to be delighted with a doctrine, and 
yet to have no just conception of its practical bearings; to revel in the thought of 
a blessing, and yet not discern its exact and full force as a moral motive; to have 
an intense admiration of the principles of equity and love, and yet be a stranger to 
both the theory and practice of them in the varied relations of life and the world, 
The illustration of the Gospel cannot be complete unless it be specific; its enforce- 
ment must be defective if it be not particular. This is my reason for endeavouring 
to point out how the Christian man should walk so as to please God in connexion 
with his secular pursuits.’ —Pp. 5, 6. 

There is we believe much and deep truth in these remarks. We 
doubt not that many Christians go halting all their days mainly be- 
cause their attention is confined too exclusively to matters of mere 
doctrine. For it is only by the harmonious combination of doctrinal 
statement with practical and practicable precept, that the graces of 
faith and love towards God on the one hand, and of justice and bene- 
volence towards men on the other, can be maintained. We may easily 
perplex ourselves indeed with questions connected with the precise 
sphere and limit of human and of divine agency in the production or 
cultivation within us of that which is good; but Scripture recognises 
both agencies. He who looks therefore only to one, whether it be to 
the Spirit alone, or whether to exhortation and human teaching only, 
expects good otherwise than as the word of God, and otherwise than as 
experience warrants us to expect it. 

Without further remark of our own, as to the advantage, and even 
necessity, of direct and of frequent exhortation upon points no less of 
morality and of practice, than of doctrine, we most heartily commend 
our author’s book to the attention of our readers. They will find in it 
much, which, if they give good heed thereto, may, through God’s bless- 
ing, become to them a means of growth and of grace—much whereby 
they may, if Christians, stir up that gift that is within them to fresh 
activity and life. And, as the Spirit of God operates upon the soul in 
connexion with the presentation and enforcement of the truth, it is our 
hope no less than our prayer, that, in connexion with the truths urged 
in the present volume, he may so operate upon the minds of not a few, 
as to give the writer reason to rejoice that he has not run in vain, 
neither laboured in vain. 


The American Pulpit. Sermons by the most eminent American 
Divines. T. and T. Clark, Edinburgh. 1852. 


Tus collection of sermons by twelve selected American preachers will 
excite much interest, not only for their own intrinsic merit, which is of 
no common order, but for the opportunity which it affords to English 
readers of judging of the pulpit efforts of our Transatlantic brethren. 
Some of the names are already well known; for example, Albert 
Barnes, whose Notes on the New Testament are so deservedly popular. 
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The sermon on ‘ Missionary Enterprise’ is a noble production, exhibiting 
what true religion is, and to what exertions it must give life and 
energy, distinguishing it from all those deceitful forms of godliness, 
whether intellectual, ideal, or ritual, by which the ‘ broadway’ of de- 
struction is paved. Dr. Spring’s ‘ Alarming Power of Sin’ is an 
earnest appeal to the conscience, and delineates in fearful colours the 
soul-destroying tendency of those evil habits which have spontaneous 
growth in the unconverted heart, tending as they do to make religion 
more difficult, and the way of death more absolutely inevitable. In 
Dr. Hodge’s sermon on ‘ Faith in Christ,’ we have the well-digested 
composition of a trained theologian. There is less care perhaps for 
the rhetorical ornament which a fertile imagination would delight in ; 
but for accuracy of expression, clearness of doctrine, and force in the 
treatment, we have a sermon that will bear comparison with the highest 
class of discourses. We seem to trace in this series the working of 
American manners and modes of thought. In many ‘respects the 
divines of our own land may sit at their feet. ‘Theology has been, 
perhaps, more deeply cultivated than with us, and the metaphysical 
schools of Scotland and Germany have shed on it a legitimate influence. 
At the same time there is the practical earnestness of the Anglo-Saxon 
race, an obvious determination not to ‘stand all the day idle,’ but to 
exhibit Christianity as life and action, as well as thought and feeling. 


The Revealed Economy of Heaven and Earth. London: Bosworth, 
1852. 
Tuts book describes the Economy of Heaven and Earth, as supposed 
by the writer, rather than as revealed, so at least we imagine. Yet it is 
the offspring of a vigorous mind, and one which is devout while it is 
eminently speculative. ‘The author has endeavoured to view the things 
which he treats, as the astronomer the courses and phenomena of the 
stars—at a distance. And this mode is recommended to others, as if 
man could or ought to assume sucha position. Our author has laboured 
to exhibit the supernatural history of man, or the history of man in his 
relations to God, in accordance with certain principles which he believes 
to be fixed, definite, and appreciable. When these principles are appre- 
hended we are presumed to be ina position to pursue our inquiries 
successfully. These principia are the seeds of human history. As their 
development through long ages makes up the whole round of human 
existence and experience; so their development in the mind makes us 
conscious of that whole by exhibiting it to us in miniature—an Iliad 
ina nutshell. Hence each man may have in his personal consciousness 
the record of the race and all its future fortunes. The web of the 
world’s history may now be woven by every man for himself, and out 
of himself, as spiders weave their webs! But external revelation is not 
dispensed with. We are told that ‘the assertion that the Christian 
facts, because introduced into the world by a fourth and superadded 
revelation, must therefore stand on peculiar ground and apart from 
others previously known, has no higher authority than a vague impres- 
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sion of the mind. Moreover, besides this, it implies an undue dispa- 
ragement of those verities which the three earlier revelations of con- 
sciousness, of nature, and of Providence have conveyed to us. It is 
freely granted that these are not more authentic, but then they are not 
less so, than are the verities which the Christian religion has disclosed ; 
nor can these latter claim our regard on any ground higher than that on 
which the others may be urged on us. . . . All these natural verities, as 
they are called, have the same origin and the same authority with those 
which are exclusively distinguished as Revealed. They cannot there- 
fore stand on lower ground than these, or occupy a_ position of 
inferiority,’ &c. (Pref. pp. 27, 28.) This is something to say of the 
glorious Gospel of the blessed God ; and certainly suggests the absence 
of the consciousness of modesty for the time being. It will be expected 
that the views given of the past and the future of man are not exclu- 
sively limited to Scripture representations. But the author should 
have remembered the words of one who said, ‘Search the Scriptures,’ 
&e.; and of another who exhibited the same Scripture as capable of 
doing for man what neither Nature nor Providence, much less human 
consciousness, could effect for him. (See 2 Tim. iii. 16, 17.) We are 
very jealous of any principle which either lowers the authority of Holy 
Scripture, or raises other to a level with it. True, our author has read 
and probably studied the Bible, but he has attached too much import- 
ance to opinions derived from other sources. Above all, the writer 
overlooks well-nigh all authority, and writes down as fact what never 
occurred except in his own beloved consciousness, and as future what 
has precisely the same foundation. Scripture is treated with a vague- 
ness which is anything but pleasant. Throughout the 269 pages there 
is not one passage of Scripture formally quoted, and but three or four 
cited incidentally. Not a single inspired writer is named as such 
(though Paul and Daniel are once mentioned) ; nor is any book of the 
Sacred Volume designated. We do not remember the name Jesus or 
Christ as occurring at all, although many times He is mentioned as 
the Mediator. Once we read of the ‘Holy Spirit,’ and once of the 
‘ Paraclete!’ Why this studious avoidance of Scripture, and of Scripture 
phraseology, in a work bearing on its front ‘The Revealed Economy of 
Heaven and Earth’? Perhaps it may be urged that other authorities 
have fared no better. This is partly true. There are probably three quo- 
tations marked as such, only one of which is acknowledged ; it is at 
p. 215, ‘ Physical Theory of Another Life,’ c. 15. We would not have 
references to authorities dispensed with : Scripture quotes Scripture, and 
even inspired writers quote uninspired writings. 

Our author lays it down as an ascertained fact that ‘ the great purpose 
unto which God has made all things within our view instrumental and 
subordinate’ is ‘the welfare and the progressive development, through 
ascending degrees of virtue and happiness, of that moral and immortal 
being which is kindred with his own,’ p. 5. From this starting-point 
he proceeds with varied success. He skilfully describes the supposed 
original constitution of man in innocence, and the course he was meant 
to pursue. The apostacy is viewed partly as a calamity, and we are 
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gravely told that man ‘had not in fact incurred the penalty—dying 
thou shalt die, because he can scarcely be considered as a voluntary 
transgressor ;’ but in this sense they had not been culpable,’ p. 66. We 
should rather receive the old theology, ‘ By one man sin entered into 
the world, &e,’ (see Rom. v. 12-21.) Still he admits that death is 
penal and a memorial of transgression, and says ‘it symbolized before 
them the extreme infliction with which they would have been visited 
had theirs been self-originated guilt,’ p. 92. 

We are informed that the Mediator, besides modifying the original 
constitution of man, added ‘a new provision which may be called 
supernatural and supplementary to the original constitution.’ ‘ This 
neW provision consisted in the establishment or appointment of another 
world or region, wherein, during the period intermediate between their 
dismissal from earth and the close of this remedial dispensation, all 
human spirits are to abide under the supervision of the Mediator. 
Its establishment, for the first time, at this period, is manifest from the 
fact that it is represented as the Mediator’s realm, where, manifested to 
all its occupants, and recognised by them in His official character, He 
abides presiding, till the history of the human race, as such, has ended,’ 
, pp. 94, 95. This tertium quid is a favourite idea with our author, who 
| repeatedly and at length recurs to it, but with his wonted disregard of 
proof. In the place just quoted the Mediator is said to ‘ abide pre- 
siding’ in this intervening region, but at p. 111 we read of ‘ His 
removal immediately and publicly disclosed, unto that superior state 
which other mortal probationers may not occupy until after they have 
passed through an intermediate condition.’ The intention of the 
‘intermediate condition’ is remedial, a sort of pupilage for the superior 
glory for which none are prepared at death! Without staying to prove 
the non-existence of a state respecting which we believe ‘the wish was 
father to the thought,’ we ask how the supposed occupation of the 
Redeemer in it agrees with those statements of Holy Writ which tell us 
that He shares the throne of Jehovah in the highest glory ? 

Another view to which we except is, that the worship of the true 
God was universal in the old world, and in some sense still is; that 
special revelations were given from heaven to the old heathen, and that 
they were subjects of sanctifying grace. Idolators are said to have 
‘relapsed into inferior rites of worship,’ p. 123. How different all this 
from the manly and outspoken language of the Bible! But a mincing 
style arrayed in studied ambiguities, and abounding in circuitous and 
periphrastic euphemisms gains few friends and conciliates few foes, 
There seems to be wanting in the author a thorough appreciation of 
e Scripture, to which we ascribe his lack of clear and defined views on 
4 many points. The account given of the divine ordinance which sepa- 
h rated the Jews from all other nations is defective, we think precisely for 
1 the reason just stated. Already we have referred to the practical dis- 
t paragement of the written word which we observe; this especially 
d applies to the Old Testament, which he appears to treat as merely a 
t ‘record’ of man’s ‘ knowledge of the Divine relations’ ‘ authenticated’ 
* by Him who supplied the revelation of the New Testament, which is 
VOL. [V.—NO, VIII. 2 u 
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‘supplementary to those of nature, of consciousness, and of Providence, 
which were already in his possession,’ p. 144. 

We are informed at p. 162, 163, that the ‘intermediate state’ is to 
continue until the human family on earth attains the final point of 
elevation ‘and there will be uniformity of knowledge and intellectual 
advancement there and here. Then the perceptions of all human 
beings will be identical.’ It appears, then, that human nature will 
reach its level universally at the same moment. The waters of human 
progress must rise more rapidly here, or slower there, if this is to be 
the case, for they are very low among men. But suppose this level 
reached, what then? ‘The human community as a distinct portion of 
the universal family of souls, will be absorbed into vaster masses of 
existence,’ 7. e. so absorbed as to cease to be human. Thus saith our 
oracle. The resurrection and the grand settlement of human affairs 
will be coetaneous. Then the good will be raised to the next degree of 
happiness, the bad depressed to the next degree of misery. The saved 
will vastly outnumber the lost, who will be a mere fraction, ‘ only a 
minority, a comparatively small fragment ;’ ‘a small minority com- 
pared with the remainder of the immortal family, and may be regarded 
as inconsiderable fragments which have been struck off from the com- 
pacted mass of loyal, orderly existence.’ A view far more cheering 
than we can venture to take. The happy will be eternally so: but 
the author’s ‘ theory of another life’ is an essentially ‘ physical’ one, 
The possible termination of the misery of the reprobate, and the pos- 
sible merging of heaven itself into something higher are suggested, 
The plurality of worlds, and perhaps of sinful worlds, finds favour. 
But we must pause: such books as this are curiosities of literature, 
abnormal productions, which do not often find a multitude of readers, 
but which have considerable influence with a few. There is that here 
which we would ever treat with respect, while we withhold our assent, 
There is no bitterness, but throughout the writer pronounces ex cathe- 
dré his own views, scarcely stopping to ask what those of others are, 
or even whether they have any. The author tells us on what authority 
he has mainly relied :—‘ Our contemplations have been clear, and we 
have been divinely guided in pursuing them. . . . We have passed 
onward ..... through the guidance of a firm conviction of tle per- 
manence of individual consciousness, and of moral character... . 
Thus our path though widely extended has throughout been sure. We 
have had authentic guidance while we have pursued it,’ pp, 222, 223. 
But firm conviction is not always divine or authentic guidance: and so 
we leave this work to its experience, whatever that may be. 





The Parables Prophetically Explained. Being Lectures delivered at 
St. George's, Bloomsbury, during Lent, 1853. By twelve Clergy- 
men of the Church of England. London; J. F. Shaw. 1853. 


In how many aspects a book may be considered! As a book—mere 
paper and type, exhibiting the skill and taste of the printer: as a 
literary composition, which displays the artistic ability of the author, 
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and is characterised by certain peculiarities of style and expression: or, 
we may inquire into the disposition of mind in which the volume has 
been written—its animus—the spirit of the author; or the purpose to 
be served,—why the book was published. Or, we may ask what need 
or room there is for such a work. Nor is this all: we may estimate 
the talent and tendencies of the writer, review his doctrines and princi- 
ples, test their accuracy by human experience, God’s Providence, 
divine revelation, or whatever other standard they can be judged by, 
and in various other ways form an opinion. Thus may we consider 
the volume before us. The publisher has performed his part well, and 
the authors have produced a work whose style is always transparent 
and often elegant. The spirit of the book is excellent, and charac- 
terised by a devout earnestness which we much admire. The aim is 
the promulgation more especially of certain opinions which are gene- 
rally denominated Millennarian, and the book owes its existence to its 
authors’ belief that their opinions are of great importance, and that the 
Second Advent of the Redeemer is at hand. The ability of the writers 
is undeniable, and all who heard or have read these Lectures must 
regard them as far above mediocrity. The doctrines propounded are 
those of a section of the Evangelical Church, though not those of a 
sect: they are such as wise men have long debated; many have 
received them, more have not. We shall not profess to decide dogmati- 
cally concerning these, but a survey of their history, a careful examination 
of Scripture, and other inquiries, have not produced that deep impres- 
sion of their momentous importance, which some have received. We 
cannot see that the parables are prophecies in any proper sense of the 
word: they contain principles rather than predictions; principles, too, 
which may be developed in any age, and in every one. ‘The parables 
may be germinant histories of Christ’s Church, but can they be fostered 
or forced by human skill so as to give us prematurely the knowledge of 
what shall be in its season? This is what we doubt. We think these 
earnest and excellent men are too anxious to trace analogies, and 
collect probabilities ; and too sanguine to expect others to imagine that 
such analogies and probabilities, from assumed principles, amount to 
demonstration. While we thus speak, we cheerfully admit that a large 
proportion of this volume has been perused by us with sincere and 
cordial assent ; we refer especially to its practical lessons and tendency, 
which are beyond all praise. ‘Those who cannot subscribe to its pecu- 
liar doctrines will not fail to admire the excellent and earnest tone by 
which it is characterised throughout. We hope all who feel an interest 
in this subject will read and judge for themselves. 





The Lamp and the Lantern ; or, Light for the Tent and the Traveller. 
By Jas. Hamitton, D.D. London: Nisbett and Co. 1853. 


Aw attractive title, and such a name as that of the excellent and gifted 
writer of this little book, would alone command attention. But in this 
instance the intrinsic value of the work will ensure for it a wide cireu- 
lation, and win for it a distinguished position in the Family Library of 
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the Christian household. The substance of the first three chapters has, 
it seems, already appeared, and part been reprinted in America. The 
volume consists of eight chapters: What fifty years have done for the 
Bible,—-what the Bible may do for ourselves,—the Bible and the 
Scholar, the Inquirer, the Christian, and the Invalid,—Hints to the 
Bible Student,—the Illuminated Bible and the Living Epistle; with an 
appendix of Helps to the Study of the Bible. This will show what the 
book aims to be, and that it contains a word for all. Any one who 
takes it up will find in it that which will both interest and_ profit. 
There is a novelty and freshness in the style of this author which keep 
alive the attention; and one is insensibly drawn along without the 
weariness which attends the perusal of many. In fact, the author’s 
style reminds us of one of his own inimitable comparisons elsewhere—it 
is like the swallow’s flight. Not that style is the only recommendation 
of this and the other works of this writer: the matter is good, while 
the manner is excellent. Dainty fare for the intellectual and spiritual 
man deserves to be served up with grace and elegance: the jewel 
should be in keeping with its casket. All the charm, however, should 
not be of circumstance. Here we have substance as well as circum- 
stance. A kindly glow of Christian affection warms in every page; 
a vivaciousness and ingenuity of thought, as well as of expression, con- 
tinually meet us; and the varied and extensive information of the 
author is by his happy genius betrayed rather than displayed. Above 
all and in all there is the thoroughly devout and intelligent and manly 
appreciation and commendation of the Bible; this indeed is the leading 
feature of the work, as its primary aim is to lead to the same sentiments 
in others. To call this one of the best publications which we know to 
cherish the love of the Bible in the minds of the young especially, is 
perhaps not to give it the praise it merits. Such a book is calculated 
to do a world of good in the Jubilee Year of the Bible Society, and is 
likely to have a large share of attention when its real character is 
known. Such a book, moreover, is adapted to prove that the Gospel is 
ever in advance of the age, its forerunner and not its follower; and 
that it is the parent and patron of all that is excellent in man and 

for him. We earnestly commend this graceful tribute to the Bible to 
the notice of our readers. 





Water from the Well-spring, for the Sabbath Hours of Afflicted 
Believers ; being a complete Course of Morning and Evening 
Meditations for every Sunday in the Year. By E. H. Bickerstern, 
M.A. Religious Tract Society. 


TuouGH grace is not hereditary, yet instead of the fathers shall rise up 
the children. The excellent Bickersteth is gone, but his children 
follow in his steps, and go on with his work for the edification of the 
Church. This volume is by the son of that good man. It was sug- 
gested, we learn, ‘ by the seclusion of a beloved sister in the chamber of 
suffering.” The devoted brother from week to week sent her a few 
lines for her Sabbath meditations. A selection from these, with addi- 
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tional musings, and a few poetical pieces, make up the volume. The 
meditations are upon some of the sweetest passages of the Word of 
God. They are conceived in the most devout spirit, and it would be 
difficult to name anything more adapted to its purpose. One great 
reason for this is, doubtless, that it was written for an actual sufferer, 
and a real Christian. We venture to predict for this small volume 
considerable popularity. It will come to the afflicted as a welcome 
messenger, bringing words of grace and consolation ; it will remain in 
the chamber of suffering as a grateful visitor bearing refreshing sup- 
plies of Living Water from the Well-spring of the Word. Books for 
the afflicted abound, but there is room for such as this, so fragrant with 
the influences which cheer the spirit of the Christian in his trial. By 
its brevity and variety it is adapted to those who have little time as 
well as to those who have little strength. It would not be easy where 
all is so excellent to make selections, but we counsel the tried and 
afflicted to make themselves acquainted with it. The poems are chaste 
and devout. That ‘On the Death of R. B.’ is peculiarly natural and 
pathetic—especially the closing stanza— 
* “Ts this the happy land, mother ? 
My heart is almost still.” 
The childless mother felt her hand 
All in a moment chill,’ 





The Way to God; or, the Doctrine of Christ’s Mediatorship briefly 
expounded. By the Rev. T. M‘Laucutan. Edinburgh: Johnstone 
and Hunter. 1853. 


Ir is a true charge against Popery that it multiplies intercessors ; and, 
when it does not entirely lose sight of the One Intercessor of the Bible, 
that it regards Him as a sort of primus inter pares. But we fear that 
it is sometimes a true charge against Protestants, that in our anxiety to 
avoid one extreme we have gone to the other; not doctrinally but prac- 
tically. Let us not be misunderstood, every orthodox creed, and every 
evangelical prayer, recognises the doctrine. But do not the great mass 
of believers fail to appreciate the Mediatorship as a whole? The me- 
diation of merit seems better understood than that of intercession. 
That is to say, men realize more fully their obligations to Calvary, 
than to the continued occupation of Christ on their behalf, as ever living 
to make intercession. Hence how the expression ‘ the finished work of 
Christ’ is misunderstood ; the work of Christ on earth is finished, but 
not his work for earth. Christ the sacrifice has been slain, but Christ 
the priest is gone to appear in the presence of God for us. We attach 
immense importance to comprehensive views of doctrine, and especially 
when its bearing is so eminently practical as in the present instance. 
We are glad to see a portable treatise on this great theme of the Media- 
torial scheme. On a subject so vast and occupying so central a position 
the temptation was to enlarge, the difficulty to condense ; but by keep- 
ing in view the practical aspect of the doctrine, a comprehensive survey 
of it has been made and presented in a compendious form. This is not 
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therefore another chapter added to the polemics of the question. The 
author’s stand-point is essentially Scottish, or rather presbyterian ; and, 
therefore, his book will hardly be so attractive on this side the Tweed 
as on the other, where the theology of Knox and the Westminster 
Confession is so much more prevalent. At the same time our author 
has presented us with much that is seasonable and acceptable, and 
nothing which is not propounded earnestly and intelligently, and, we 
may add, devoutly too. We are sure the book will be a favourite with 
many, especially such as believe a great book to be a great evil. Our 
limits will not allow us to do more than to promise those who read this 
production, that they will find in it much to instruct and edify, and 
nothing to offend. Where it does not satisfy inquiry, it will be found 
to encourage and assist it. Its tendency is to lead to a more diligent 
searching of the Scriptures on this momentous doctrine of the way of 
man’s salvation, a practical acquaintance with which is essential to the 
eternal happiness of every man. In the main this treatise has our 
cordial approval and commendation. 





The British Jews. By the Rev. Joun Mixzs. London: Houlston 
and Stoneman. 


TueReE are several works describing the ‘manners and customs,’ the 
rites and ceremonies of the Jews. But in applying to any practical 
literary or other use the information thus supplied, one is continually 
in doubt whether the particular usage which attracts attention may not 
at this day be obsolete, or whether, although subsisting among conti- 
nental Jews, it may not have become extinct among the British Jews, 
if it ever existed among them. ‘The value of the work before us is, 
that it removes this uncertainty by its being composed of information 
exclusively referring to the Jews of Great Britain, and by being derived 
not from books (some old, and some continental) but from actual ac- 
quaintance with them, and from information furnished by themselves, 
The work, therefore, supplies what has been felt as a desideratum by 
exact inquirers, and relieves them from the danger of making any 
mistakes on general authorities respecting the practices of the Jewish 
portion of our fellow citizens, We remember to have stated in a work 
published many years ago, that the Jews, on account of the sinew that 
shrank in Jacob’s thigh, and from the supposed necessity of its extrac- 
tion from the joints used for food, did not eat the hind quarters of any 
animals. For this we were called to account by a Jewish corre- 
spondent, and felt humbled accordingly. But it now appears that the 
statement was practically correct; for Mr. Mills states:—‘It is un- 
lawful to eat the hind quarters of any animal, unless a certain number 
of the sinews that are in the thigh be taken out. This is done by the 
Shomer ;* but as the work is tedious, and, consequently, an extra 
charge is made, these quarters are not generally consumed by the 





® The Shomer, or watcher, is a person appointed to see that all the rules for 
slaughtering animals are observed by the butcher, and to affix his seal to the meat 
in attestation of the fact. 
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Jewish community.’ Although most of the usages, &c., are such as 
are described in other works ; and one main advantage here is in learn- 
ing how far they are practised by British Jews, there remains much 
information and suggestions not to be found elsewhere. We never met 
before with the curious superstition given in the chapter which the 
author devotes to the observances concerning the dead. ‘ Should many 
burials occur quickly after each other in the same family, the nearest 
surviving relative takes a padlock and locks it, and lets it down with 
the coffin into the grave, then throws the key to another part of the 
ound, This is done to arrest the mortality in the family.’ 

The third part of the book, which relates to ‘ the social condition of 
the Jews,’ will be regarded as most generally interesting. In one of 
the chapters of this portion the author undertakes the somewhat perilous 
task of giving the Jewish ‘ National ‘l'raits of Character ;’ according to 
this the Jew is—1. Industrious; 2. Abstinent ; 3. Cleanly; 4. Decent ; 
5. Hospitable; 6. Sabbath-keeping. This is one side of the picture. 
On the other they are distinguished for—1. An intense love of amuse- 
ment; 2. A love of finery; 3. Proud and self-approving; 4. Pas- 
sionate and intolerant to each other; 5. Superstitious. Their observ- 
ance of their sabbath is explained, however, to consist in a rigid 
abstinence from work. ‘The generality of the Jewish teachers hold 
that it is a day of pleasure-seeking. Whatever may gratify the indi- 
vidual, whether reading, visiting friends and acquaintances, resorting to 
places of diversion, or any other entertainment, is lawful. ‘They deny 
that it is a day set wholly apart for spiritual edification. Consequently, 
most of the comparatively few who attend the synagogue in the morning, 
with the great majority of those who entirely neglect it, spend the 
remainder of the day in recreation and amusement. Others, however, 
hold that the words of the Prophet are still in force, calling them from 
doing their pleasure on the holy day ; and that they should not do their 
own works, nor find their own pleasure, nor speak their own words, 
Isai. lviii. 13.’ The love of finery among the Jews must have been 
observed by every one, and is, probably, as Mr. Mills supposes, ‘ a relic 
of their oriental taste,’ which seems to us not obscurely indicated in the 
‘Scriptures. Their self-approving pride is founded on their national] 
antiquity, and on the conviction that they are still the chosen people of 
Heaven. ‘These feelings are fostered by the exclusive mode of life, 
turning almost entirely within the circle of their own community, 
having little intercourse with their neighbours, and, consequently, in 
great ignorance of Gentile and Christian society. 

In reference to the political status of the British Jews, the author 
contends that they are an eminently loyal people, attached to this 
country and its free institutions. ‘ ‘There are thousands of their com- 
munity who are proud that Great Britain is their native land, and that 
they have the right to be called English Jews.’ Foreign Jews also 
look with regard to this,country, and favourably contrast their position 
here with that in which they stand elsewhere. ‘ Almost without excep- 
tion foreign Jews designate Great Britain by the appellation of 
City of Refuge.’ 
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Mr. Mills is at some pains to show by extracts from their writings 
that the sentiments of intelligent modern Jews are far from hostile 
towards Christianity and its Founder. According to these extracts it is 
admitted, that Jesus was no impostor—that he was a great teacher— 
and that he was unjustly condemned by the Sanhedrim of his day. It 
is admitted, also, that his work was a great and noble work, in turning 
the nations from idolatry to what they seem to regard as a species of 
unritual Judaism, founded on their own Scriptures. They admit that 
Christianity is sufficient for salvation. The Jews are indeed destined to 
be a kingdom of priests; and as all men cannot be priests, it is by no 
means necessary or desirable that all should be Jews. All this, how- 
ever, is not to be taken for more than it is worth. ‘The real essence of 
Christianity wholly eludes the observation of these ‘intelligent Jews,’ 
who see it only in its external relations and influences, and have little 
regard for it as a system of spiritual life founded upon the atonement 
wrought by the death of its Divine Founder. 





The Epistle to the Hebrews in Greek and English, with an Analysis 
and Exegetical Commentary. By Samure. H. Turner, D.D. New 
York : Stanford and Swords. 


Proressor TurRNER is a very thorough scholar, but not a very popular 
writer. He has produced several works of great use and high merit, 
but scarcely heard of in this country, and, we apprehend, not largely 
circulated in his own. ‘The present work is likely to force itself upon 
attention by its usefulness, presenting in a compendious shape a very 
complete and satisfactory apparatus for the interpretation of a most 
important epistle. Dr. Turner always evinces a complete mastery of 
whatever subject he undertakes ; and this is not more distinctly shown 
in any of his works with which we are acquainted than in the one 
before us. 

In a short but full introduction the author considers the questions— 
Is the work properly an epistle or an instructive religious discourse ? 
—To whom was it addressed?—In what language was it written >— 
Who was its author?—What its design? On these points we, how- 
ever, discover nothing new; the author subscribing, sometimes with a 
little hesitation, to the current opinions. We have, then, after the 
custom of this author, a very able and satisfactory analysis of the book, 
which will afford material help towards the apprehension of its argu- 
ments. The commentary follows, presenting the original Greek text 
and the authorised version in parallel columns, with the commentary 
underneath ; the latter occupies the bulk of each page. It is highly 
critical ; but for a critical commentary is remarkably readable, and, at 
small cost of Jabour, will put the ordinary reader in possession of the 
results of all the erudition involved in the investigation of this very 
difficult epistle. We have examined with attention Dr. Turner’s 
remarks on those texts which most test the capacity, and bring out 
the views of a writer; and it appears to us that he has shrunk from no 
difficulty, and has honestly striven to evolve and enforce the real mean- 
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ing of the sacred writer, without any visible influence from those views 
which might be supposed to belong to his position. In this, which, we 
must confess, is more than we ourselves expected from him, he has, we 
perceive, incurred some gentle animadversion from one of the chief 
organs of his own party. 

The author is always clear and generally impartial in his statements 
respecting those texts regarding which different views have been enter- 
tained. We should like to furnish examples of this and other good 
qualities of the work, but no extracts can give any notion of books of 
this class, unless more extensive and various than our limits allow. 
We observe that Dr. Turner supports the interpretation that the word 
dcabjxn must, in chap. ix. 16, 17, and rendered ‘testament,’ have there 
the same sense—that of ‘ covenant’—which it bears everywhere else in 
the epistle. He admits that ‘ testament,’ a will, is a perfectly legitimate 
sense, and agrees with all the circumstances, the passage being taken by 
itself. But still, seeing that both before and after the word is taken in 
the sense of covenant, a natural impression is felt, that, if possible, it 
should be taken in that sense here also. And this is strengthened when 
we find that although the word frequently occurs elsewhere in the New 
Testament, it is never found in the sense of will or testament ; and, more- 
over, that in the Septuagint it is employed in a vast number of places 
as the translation of the Hebrew berith, the usual word for covenant 
or dispensation, but which never has the meaning of will. The author 
thinks, we apprehend rightly, that the text does not necessitate the 
sense of testament ; and if we admit that sense we cannot exclude that 
of covenant, and shall be compelled to combine both, the former stand- 
ing as an isolated statement, and the latter in logical connexion with 
the argument. But although it is possible that on this ground an 
author might employ the word in these two senses, it is not at all likely, 
and, apart from the claims of inspiration, it is absolutely incredible that 
so learned, and accurate, and polished a writer should have confounded 
in his mind the two meanings, and here unconsciously have employed 
the word in another sense than elsewhere. To show that the ordinary 
sense of covenant is not only in accordance with the general train of 
thought, but required by the logical connexion, Dr. Turner thus 
gives the purport of the entire passage from verses 15 to 18 inclusive : 
‘ The atoning death of Jesus having taken place, he is therefore in the 
Christian covenant the Mediator between God and man, and thus all 
sins are pardonable, and promise is given of everlasting happiness. 
For the establishment of a covenant requires the death of that which 
ratifies it, inasmuch as it is otherwise imperfect and invalid. Hence it 
is that the former covenant, the Mosaic, as distinguished from the 
Christian, was not established without blood!’ Here, of course, the 
allusion is to the ratification of covenants by the sacrifice of victims, 
and in accordance with this the author of the epistle goes on to speak, 
not of the death of the testator, but of the blood of bulls and goats as 
shed by Moses in ratification of the Lord’s covenant with Israel. 
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Celebrated Jesuits. By the Rev. Wittram H. Rue. London: 
Mason. 1853. 2 vols. 12mo. 


Tue first of these volumes is devoted to ‘a Saint, a Doctor, and a 
Regicide,’ being Xavier, Laynez, and Garnet. The second to ‘a Car- 
dinal, a Mandarin, and a Refugee,’ being Bellarmine, Adam Schall, 
and Gruber. This mode of designation savours of triviality. But this 
character by no means belongs to the work itself, the memoirs in which 
are far above ordinary compilations, having been mostly prepared with 
skill and zealous labour from original materials. Of some of the per- 
sonages named no lives have ever been written in any language ; and of 
others, none in the English language. The two volumes contain six 
Jesuit portraits, each differing from the other, as it represents a distinet 
phase of character, and recalls a distinct series of events. The author 
has been, as he explains, careful to select personages not very familiarly 
known to general readers, and thus to occupy ground that is nearly, if 
not entirely, new. We can readily believe that to do this as Mr. Rule 
has done it, ‘an amount of research is necessary that would have been 
quite equal to the production of large volumes.’ But, he adds, ‘I bow 
to the popular taste, and bring very copious materials into the smallest 
possible dimensions.’ The memoirs are, however, tolerably full, the 
volumes being thick, though small. As may be judged from the mode 
of preparation, the memoirs are of very solid texture; yet they are 
pleasantly written, and are interesting from incidents and character, as 
well as from the novelty of the subjects, to most readers, and from 
the information furnished respecting the operations of the Jesuits in 
different ages and countries. Of the three founders of Jesuitism, the 
names and histories of Loyola and Xavier are familiar to the English 
reader, while Laynez is comparatively unknown. ‘The somewhat 
copious memoir of that remarkable man, which Mr. Rule gives in his 
first volume, is therefore a very acceptable addition to our literature. 
For a memoir of Garnet scarcely any materials exist ; our author has, 
therefore, in this case, departed from his general plan, and narrated the 
progress of a conspiracy against the liberties and religion of England 
during a period of forty-five years, culminating, not ending, in ‘the 
gunpowder treason.’ 

The memoir of John Adam Schall will constitute to most readers 
the charm of the second volume, from the curious information it affords 
respecting China, and the scientific ability by which the Jesuits gained 
a footing even at the Celestial court, as well as the unscrupulous arts 
and degrading compromises by which they sought to introduce Ro- 
manism into that country. There is a work in twelve volumes quarto, 
called Mémoires sur les Chinois, composed of very able papers on the 
history, chronology, sciences, arts, laws, religion, &c., of the Chinese, 
furnished by these Jesuits. The possession of this work created in us 
a strong desire, some years ago, to prepare a memoir of Schall, per- 
ceiving that it might be rendered instructive and interesting. What 
we then contemplated, but were deterred from attempting by the pres- 
sure of other duties, has here been accomplished, though on a more 
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confined seale than we intended, by Mr. Rule; and it is a gratification 
for us to find that he has shown the subject to be quite as capable of 
being employed for the impartation of useful pleasure as we at one time 
supposed. The strange allusions to Christianity, and to its Divine 
author, which lately astonished the public in the proclamations of the 
leaders of the rebellion now raging in China, will impart to this memoir 
a peculiar interest at this time; for those who read it will not be much 
at a loss to trace the influence to which these allusions are due, espe- 
cially when it is remembered that for some years the Jesuits have been 
very actively at work in China; and, in remembrance of their previous 
doings in that country, it is much more obvious to ascribe the perplex- 
ing language of the proclamations to their influence than to that of the 
American missionaries, which has in some quarters been indicated. 


Christ our Life: in its Origin, Law, and End. By Joun Ancvus, 
D.D. London: Nisbet and Co. 1853. 


WE are informed in the Preface to this work that it originated in the 
public application by a gentleman in the civil service of the East India 
Company for an ‘ Essay on the life of Christ, adapted to missionary 
purposes, and suitable for translation into the vernacular languages of 
India.” When the attention of Dr. Angus was called to this announce- 
ment, the condition of the heathen and of India had long oecupied his 
thoughts; and he was at the time engaged in reading the life of our 
Lord with a class of students entrusted to his care. He was hence led 
to undertake the subject; and of sixty-four Essays submitted to the 
Examiners, this one was declared by their unanimous decision to be the 
best adapted to the object in view. This is the history of the book— 
and we always like to report such histories when they are given to us. 
Those who gave this award were in every way competent to form a 
right judgment. It turned upon its fitness for use in India, which 
might not at the first view seem to promise any remarkable fitness for 
our home population. But it is a beautiful and singular characteristic of 
Christianity-—and especially as set forth in the life of its Divine author 
—that in almost any form in which it can be presented, it is intelligible 
and impressive to the analogous classes of people in every nation. But 
for some incidental allusions the special object of this Essay would not 
be discerned ; but when that object is stated, its suitableness for it 
becomes apparent. The life, deeds, and death of our Lord are well and 
clearly, and somewhat critically stated ; and with the facts are connected, 
with much skill and power, the doctrine and the instruction in righteous- 
ness which belongs to them, or may be deduced from them. To do 
this in some way might be very easy, but to do it in this masterly 
manner is only possible to a ready hand and a well-furnished mind. It 
seems to us that, for general and popular use, this form of conveying a 
knowledge of Christian doctrine is far better, because more impressive 
and interesting than any other—the fatigue which the wnstudious mind 
soon feels in the contemplation of abstract truths, being relieved by 
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personal incidents, by general information, and by the contemplation of 
the most exalted character that was ever seen upon the earth. 

The work before us is an admirable specimen of this efficient mode of 
teaching ; and we could not exactly point to any book we would sooner 
put into the hands of a partially instructed person, young or old, whom 
we might desire to see well grounded in the knowledge of the Christian 
verities. The simplicity and plainness with which these are stated, so 
as to become distinct to the apprehension of even obtuse intelligence, 
is far from being a mark of superficialness. It is rather the triumph 
and perfection of close study and laborious thought. 





The Incarnate Son of God; or, the History of the Life and Ministry 
of the Redeemer. With a concise View of the Mediatorial Economy. 
By the Rev. Henry W. Witxiams. London: J. Mason. 1853. 


Tue general object of the present work is so similar to that of the one 
last noticed, that we have a strong impression that it must have been 
written under the same influence. This is not stated, but it is not the 
less likely. And if the author was one of the sixty-four who responded 
to the call of the gentleman in the civil service of the East India Com- 
pany, he may be assured that the success of another, on the ground of 
more special adaptedness to the object contemplated, is no disrespect to 
the general merits of his own Essay. 

Dr. Angus informs us in the Preface to his book, that ‘the subjects 
recommended for special discussion and illustration were: the original 
Deity of the Son of God ; the circumstances of His life and death, so 
as to show the wonders of His love in the work of redemption, and the 
sinfulness of sin; the glorious exaltation of Christ and his second 
coming: the whole being designed to exhibit most forcibly to the 
minds of intelligent heathen the wonderful character of the Son of God.’ 

Both works are manifestly written to this measure, with such differ- 
ence of treatment as we observe when men of different training and 
habits of thought look at the same theme from the same points of view. 
Thus Mr. Williams adopts the first recommendation distinctly as the 
theme of his first part, ‘The Eternal Deity of the Son of God, and the 
gradual Development of the Mediatorial Scheme.’ But Dr. Angus 
works out this theme in connection with the second, that is, in his survey 
of our Lord’s life, which part is, in Mr. Williams’ work, more of a 
digested paraphrase and exposition of the sacred narrative. The last- 
named writer says, that ‘the studies of many years have produced a 
deep conviction in the mind of the writer that the mysterious dignity of 
the Redeemer’s person, as the Incarnate Son of God, appears in all His 
teaching and in all His actions. The proof of this great doctrine does 
not rest on a few isolated passages of the Holy Scripture : it is fur- 
nished in every page of the Evangelical narratives.’ This is shown 
very clearly in his introductory portion ; but having been proved there, 
it is less prominently brought forward in the historical narrative than by 
Dr. Angus, who reserves his forces for the doctrinal development of the 
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narrative itself. Thus Mr. Williams’ proposition in the passage under- 
lined is more effectually enforced by Dr. Angus than by Mr. Williams. 
Both modes of treatment are good, and each of them will respectively 
be most acceptable to different minds. It is not to be understood that 
Mr. Williams’ narrative portion does not go into doctrinal matters. 
There are, indeed, few incidents bearing on the divine character of the 
Redeemer, which pass without some remark ; but he seems to have con- 
sidered it less his object to develope the whole Christian scheme of doc- 
trines in connection with the life and teaching of our Lord. 

The title of the first part of Mr. Williams’ work we have already 
given. It is in the first chapter of that part that he treats of ‘The 
Original and Eternal Glory of the Son of God;’ its remaining chapters 
are devoted to the consideration of ‘ The Preparations for the Manifesta- 
tion of the Son of God on Earth.’ This is an able, complete, and 
satisfactory essay, forming, as to subject, the most distinctive feature of 
the volume ; the introductory pages of the work of Dr. Angus being 
rather devoted to the consideration of the progress of error anterior to 
our Lord’s appearance. 

Upon the whole, this work by Mr. Williams is a good and useful 
book, prepared with ability and pious care; and well suited to realize 
the aim of the author, who, while he ‘ trusts that his work will be inter- 
esting to Christian readers generally, cherishes the hope that those who 
have the care of Bible classes, or who are engaged as teachers in 
Sunday-schools, will derive from it considerable aid in the discharge of 
their duties.’ 


Memorials of Early Christianity. By James G. Mtaui. London: 
Hall and Virtue. 1853. 


THE object of this work is ‘to convey, in a form which may not be 
unacceptable to the general reader, the important facts of early eccle- 
siastical history, together with such illustrations as modern literature 
can supply.’ ‘The plan of the work is very good indeed,—the best, we 
think, that could be devised for conveying in an agreeable form the 
information afforded. ‘The writer takes a number of cities eminent in 
early Christian history, and gives the incidents, commonly in connection 
with the name of some principal person who rendered the place memo- 
rable by his labours, as Damascus and Paul, Ephesus and John, An- 
tioch and Ignatius, &c. Sometimes, however, from the necessity of the 
case, a personage is given without a place, and sometimes a place without 
a personage. It would be difficult to do full justice to a plan so excel- 
lent. It might indeed be the fit setting for a great work, and one 
is tempted to grudge its bestowal upon a book so comparatively unpre- 
tending as this of Mr. Miall’s. ‘The author has, however, fairly done 
what he intended, and has produced an agreeable and instructive volume, 
well suited to interest ‘the general reader’ in the study of ecclesiastical 
history and antiquities. : 

By judiciously abstaining from polemical matter, the author has 
secured for his work that general acceptance at which he aims. His 
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notices come down to the accession of Constantine. The value of the 
work is enhanced by a considerable number of woodcuts, the subjects of 
which are well chosen. 





The Philosophy of Atheism examined and compared with Christianity. 
By the Rev. B. Gopwin, D.D. London: Hall, Virtue, and Co, 
1853. 


Tuts book is composed of a course of Popular Lectures delivered by 
Dr. Godwin at the Mechanics’ Institute, Bradford, on Sunday after- 
noons, in the winter of 1852-3, and published by request. The atten- 
tion they excited is evinced by the fact that 1500 copies were sold to 
working men within a few hours, on the 24th of May, being offered at 
the mere cost of paper and print. The author informs us that the 
lectures are substantially the same, though with many alterations and 
additions, that he delivered at the same place nearly twenty years 
before, and afterwards published under the title of luwe on the 
Atheistic Controversy. 

That it should, in this age and country, be deemed needful to lecture 
against Atheism, is a lamentable thing, and would have seemed to us a 
work of supererogation, but from facts which have lately come to our 
knowledge, and which have painfully convinced us that, between the 
practical Atheism of brutal indifference among the lowest, and the half- 
reasoning Atheism of the better class, the disbelief in even the being of 
God is far more prevalent among the working-classes, especially in 
manufacturing towns, than many would readily believe. When this is 
the case, lectures such as these, founded in natural theology, are neces- 
sary and important. Dr. Godwin has presented the most convincing 
evidence from this source in a compendious and attractive shape; and 
the book cannot fail to be useful in satisfying many whose faith has been 
shaken, and in assisting those who come in contact with such people to 
grapple with such arguments as they are able to produce. ‘This is of 
very great importance, for the Atheist is confirmed in his unbelief when 
he finds that the believer is unable to answer him adequately ; and the 
sense of this inability is calculated to depress, if not to shake, the 
believer himself. 

In conducting such arguments it is usually judged necessary to pro- 
ceed on grounds apart from Christianity. We doubt the necessity or 
fitness of this. Dr. Godwin, however, conforms to this rule, except in 
the two last lectures, which are occupied in an able and satisfying con- 
trast between Christianity and Atheism. 
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BIBLICAL. 


At the Society of Antiquaries, May 26th, the Vice-President read a letter from 
Professor Willis, giving an account of the recent survey, by the Rev. A. Stanley, 
of the localities of Jerusalem, the result of which elicits the important fact that 
the tombs of Nicodemus and Joseph are real rock sepulchres.— Literary Gazette, 
June 4th. 


The Report of the Council of the Asiatic Society, May 21st, announces the con- 
tinued efforts of the French and English discoverers in Assyria during the past 
year. Vaulted passages, colonnades, and chambers full of valuable relics, testify 
to the skill and energy of the French explorers, and a large collection of cylinders, 
tiles, ornaments, vessels of beautiful workmanship in agate, marble. and cornelian, 
form the nucleus of an Assyrian museum at Paris. The labours of our country- 
men have also been attended with great success. In one letter Colonel Rawlinson 
gives an account of a bronze lion discovered at Nebbi Yunus, bearing the inscrip- 
tion, ‘ Esarhaddon, King of Kings, Conqueror of Misr and Cush :’—(Egypt and 
Ethiopia.) Colonel Rawlinson has at length received the long-expected cylinder 
from Kila Shergat ; a splendid document consisting of 800 lines of writing, which 
contains the bulletins of Tiglath-Pilesur I., and is at least 200 years older than 
any other document yet discovered. Having fairly entered upon a period anterior 
to the glories of Nineveh and Calah, Colonel Rawlinson says he does not despair of 
ascending up to the institution of the monarchy. The writing of this inscription of 
Tiglath-Pilesur is better, the language more polished, and the grammatical distinc- 
tions more nicely marked, than in the later legends, The capital city, Assur, is 
of course the Allassur of Genesis, of which Arioch was king, and the Telassur of 
the Targums which is used for the Mosaic Resen. He considers the site of Nine- 
veh to be determinately fixed at Nebbi Yunus, Calah at Nimrud, and Resen at 
Kila Shergat. 

A slab of Sennacherib’s recently found at Nebbi Yunus is of much interest: it 
contains an account of two campaigns, later, apparently, than those chronicled in 
the annals; one against Merodach-Baladan, and the other against the confederated 
kings of the East, among whom is a king of the Persians whose name is unfor- 
tunately lost. Colonel Hestinten expresses himself delighted at the splendid field 
now opening out in the examination of the débris of the royal library. Here he 
has found fragments of alphabets, syllabaria, and explanations of ideographic 
signs, also a table of notation with the phonetie reading of the signs, elaborate dis- 
sections of the Pantheon, geographical dissertations explaining the ideographs for 
countries and cities, designating their products, describing their positions. The 
principal Asiatic rivers and mountains are also given. There are treatises on 
weights and measures, divisions of time, points of the compass, and lists of stones, 
metals, and trees ; also what appear to be veritable grammars and dictionaries. The 
whole collection = a curious insight into the state of Assyrian science.— 
Literary Gazette, June 4th. 


At the Royal Society of Literature, April 13th, the Rev. Dr. Hincks read a 
paper ‘On certain ancient Arab queens,’ in which he questioned the truth of a 
discovery lately announced by Colonel Rawlinson, to the effect that the queen of 
Sheba who visited Solomon was the ruler of a northern district of Arabia, at no 
great distance from Palestine. Dr. Hincks contended that we had the best au- 
thority for believing that, as ‘ Queen of the South,’ she did really come to Solomon 
‘from the uttermost parts of the earth,’ probably from the shores of the Indian 
ocean. Colonel Rawlinson, from the fact that he has found on one of the Assyrian 
inscriptions that a queen of Arabia paid tribute to the king Pul in his eighth year, 
infers that the country called Sheba in the Bible must be Arabia. Dr. Hin.cks 
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thinks that there is no doubt that there were many queens of Arabia besides the 
‘Chabiba,’ who was contemporary with Menahem, and that many such are men- 
tioned in ancient authors: moreover, the Assyrian inscriptions themselves notice 
a second Arab queen in a different part of Arabia. 

Dr. Hincks stated further that in the historical inscription of Esarhaddon, on a 
hexagonal cylinder in the British Museum, he is mentioned as having conquered 
Adumi (evidently Edom), a city of Arabia, which of course lay to the south of 
Palestine. Esarhaddon there states that his father Sennacherib had formerly 
taken it, and concludes by saying. that he made Zabua, one of his concubines, its 
queen, and imposed on it a tribute of sixty camels, in addition to the tribute 
which his father had exacted. 

Mr. Vaux read a paper ‘On the Original Seat of the Chaldees,’ in which he has 
pointed out all that was known concerning them from the earliest notices in the 
Bible, and showed that, on the whole, the statements of the Greek geographers, 
Strabo and Ptolemy, coincided remarkably with the incidental notices in the 
Bible. Mr. Vaux then examined the later history of the same people during the 
period in which the Jewish kingdom was in most direct contact with Babylonia, 
and during the time when a Chaldean ruler, Nebuchadnezzar, invaded and con- 
quered Judea. In opposition to the theory proposed by Professor Hereen, and 
still retained by many writers on the continent, Mr. Vaux expressed his belief that 
the Chaldean empire of Nebuchadnezzar was not the result of an immigration into 
Babylonia of a conquering tribe from the northern mountains of Kurdistan, but 
the gradual growth of many centuries, during which period the Bible and profane 
authors are equally silent. Mr. Vaux stated that, in his opinion, this immigration 
from the north was a pure conjecture, unbased upon any historical data, and at 
the same time an unsatisfactory attempt to account for an event which is really 
explained sufficiently by the indications of the earlier history of this people, which 
may be found in the Bible. At the conclusion of the paper Dr. Hincks made a 
few remarks in support of the view taken by Mr. Vaux, and stated in confirma- 
tion of it that on earlier Assyrian inscriptions which he had deciphered, the Chal- 
dees ave mentioned by name as a people living on the northern shores of the 
Persian Gulf, at the southern extremity of Mesopotamia.— Literary Gazette, 
April 23rd. 


At the Asiatic Society, June the 4th, a letter from Colonel Rawlinson was read, 
containing some further interpretations of the interesting monument of Tiglath- 
Pilesur I. He encloses a list of the genealogy of the king, containing twenty-five 
names, of which the obelisk king, the contemporary of Jehu, is the 15th. He 
expected to find a notice of the building of Nineveh, but had not succeeded. The 
capital of the empire appeared to be Kila Shergat, to which the names of Assur, 
Ellasar, Tel-Ani and Resen, might be applied indiscriminately. The Colonel 
will continue to work at his Scythic memoirs, though he has been drawn off 
recently by the Assyrian discoveries. 

A letter from Dr, Hincks, printed in the Dublin Society’s Transactions, was 
laid before the meeting, containing a list of Assyrian months, cardinal points, and 
divisions of the Assyrian weights. It was especially interesting, that the months 
and their succession was, with some slight graphical changes identical with oue 
received some months ago from Colonel Rawlinson.—Literary Gazette, June 18th. 


At the Syro-Egyptian Society, April 12, the Rev. J. Turnbull read a letter from 
Dr. Grotofend, in which he says, that since the deciphering of the inscriptions of 
Behistun (the printing of which may be expected about the autumn), he has de- 
ciphered some transcriptions of Nebuchadnezzar, one of which contains the offer 
of the king to let his son be burnt to death, in order to ward off the affliction of 
Babylon, something similar to what we read of the king of Moab, 2 Kings iii. 27. 
A second transcription tells us about the hanging gardens laid out for his consort. 
To these Dr. Grotofend added some other descriptions which elucidate the Baby- 
lonian custom of child sacrifices, as illustrated by the cylinders published by the 
Syro-Egyptian Society. 

A notice of Baron von Wrede’s Travels in Hadramaut and other parts of south- 
western Arabia was read, 
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Mr. Ainsworth read a notice of a possible outlet to Lake Wan, or Van, by a 
subterraneous stream, which has long been known to geographers (see Rich’s 
Travels, Appendix to vol. i.), but has been first visited and described by Layard 
‘as one of the principal sources of the eastern branch of the Tigris.’ This sub- 
terraneous outlet is below the level of Lake Wan, to which it may present a 
natural outlet in consonance with the general hydrographic features of the country. 


At the Syro-Egyptian Society, June 14th, a letter was read from Mr. W. Cox 
Dawtrey, Wilts, containing a suggestion, with illustrations, of a certain interpre- 
tation of the Scriptures in what concerns the sites of the Holy Places. 

Mr. Dawtrey’s idea is, ‘that to every event of our Saviour’s life recorded in the 
Gospels, a key will be found in the histories of the Old Testament, and the localities 
of the events thereby determined, whether told us or not, Asa specimen, take that 
of Christ’s turning water into wine, which the monks have placed at Kefr Kenna, 
and Dr, Robinson at Cana-el-Galel. But from the remarkable coincidences to be 
traced in the history of Ahab and Jezebel, it seems, however, to have occurred at 
Kanah in Asher; and following the same mode of reasoning, the birth of Christ 
probably was at Khan Chimham, by Bethlehem, in the way to go into Egypt, and 
so on the opposite side of the town to where they shew us; the appearance of the 
angels to the shepherds in the fields of Carmel, in Judah; the wise men from 
Padan-aram,’ &e. 

Mr. Bonomi read ‘a short account of the discovery of the Greek mss, in the 
possession of Joseph Arden, Esq.’ The first fragments, of which Mr. Bonomi ex- 
hibited fac-similes, were purchased by Mr. Harris, at Thebes, in 1847; the second, 
belonging to Mr. Arden, was subsequently purchased at or near the same place, 
and turned out to be the complement of the Oration of Hyperides, for Lycophron, of 
which Mr, Harris’s Mss, were the exordium, the last portion of the ms. being the 
Oration of Hyperides for Euxenippus. Mr. Bonomi accounted for the discovery 
of these mss. by the supposition that an Alexandrian scribe had died there, and the 
usual custom of burying some implement of use, or cherished ornament, with the 
deceased, having been observed in his case, the Mss. were discovered in one of the 
small wooden sepulchral boxes or sarcophagi so frequently found in the tombs, and 
which Mr, Bonomi minutely described, illustrating the same by a picture taken from 
the wall of an Egyptian landowner, which represented a scribe showing a herds- 
man a papyrus, containing, probably, a list of the cattle entrusted to his safe 
keeping. In another drawing, Mr. Bonomi exhibited a genuine representation of 
an Egyptian artist of that class, to one of whom he has attributed the possession of 
the volume of the Orations of Hyperides before it came into the hands of the 
present owner, 

Mr. Thomas Wright read a notice of some medizval travellers in the Holy Land. 
Mr. Wright pointed out how interesting these early records of travel are when 
looked upon as forming a long chain of evidence regarding the verata quastio of 
the authenticity of the holy sites; remarking the real difficulty of tracing tbe 
localities from the times of the apostles to that of the Empress Helena, to do which 
we have no documentary evidence whatever. There is reason for looking with 
suspicion on statements which were just made, three hundred years after the period 
to which they referred, when the occupation of shewing the holy places to pilgrims 
had become an office of profit, instead of one subject to persecution. 

The relations published during the middle ages enable us to trace the continued 
er varying connexions, as it may be, between the localities aud the names and 
legends attached to them, and how both continually increased.—Literury Gazette, 
June 25th, 


The Rev. J. Turnbull read a paper on Hebron and the Cave of Machpelah, in 
which, after detailing the history of the city and cave—the name of the first of which 
he derived from ‘ friend,’ an epithet of Abraham’s as the ‘ friend of God ’—he pointed 
out how desirable it would be to behold how the patriarch and his sons were laid 
in the tomb appointed for all living. Jacob’s body, it is known, was embalmed 
after the royal fashion in Egypt; and it is not improbable that Hebrew inscriptions 
or symbols would be found in the coffin or mummy. The interest of such a dis- 
covery, as well as of that of the sarcophagus of Joseph himself, can scarcely be 
exaggerated. Some enchorial or hieratic characters might have accompanied the 
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Hebrew, and illustrations might be obtained both of the Egyptian and of the 
Hebrew characters and ideas of the period, so important in relation to modern 
discoveries in Assyria and Egypt. ‘Palestine,’ he remarked, ‘alone remains now 
to be explored, as the middle link of this great archeological chain.’— Atheneum, 
June 25th. 

Dr. Perkins, of Oroomiah, announces the complete translation of the Old and 
New Testaments into both ancient and modern Syriac, and its publication through 
means which were furnished by the American Bible Society.—Norton’s Literary 
Gazette, March, 1853. 


LITERARY AND EDUCATIONAL, 


At the Royal Society of Literature, May 11th, Mr. Vaux read a paper commu- 
nicated by R. S. Poole, Esq., of the British Museum, ‘On a Date in Egyptian 
Chronology calculated by M. Biot.’ The writer’s object was to institute a com- 
parison between that which is generally acknowledged to be the most important 
of M. Biot’s dates ; viz., B.c. 1444, in the reign of Thothmes III., and the chrono- 
logical systems which have been previously put forth. Champollion and Rosellini 
placed the accession of this king, who reigned more than thirty years, about three 
centuries, and Bunsen and Lepsius about one century, before M. Biot’s date. Sir 
Gardner Wilkinson, in the chronological tables of his ‘ Modern Egypt and Thebes,’ 
dates the reign of Thothmes III. from B.c. 1495 to 1457 inclusive ; and since this 
chronology is confessedly approximative, the agreement may be considered as 
remarkably close or even exact. The writer observed that, the only system of 
‘Egyptian chronology with which M. Biot’s date perfectly tallies is his own, 
according to which Thothmes III. began to reign not later than B,c, 1445-1444,— 
Athenaum, May 2\st. 


At the Royal Society of Literature, May 28th, M. Simonides was introduced, 
and exhibited the following Greek mss,; viz., the first four books of Homer’s 
Iliad, Aristeeus, Hesiod, and Pythagoras’ ‘Golden Words.’ M. Simonides stated 
that his uncle Benedictus, was guardian of the Russian convent at Mount Athos; 
that there he found a catalogue of the mss. which had been formerly in those 
convents, stating also where they had been kept; that following this indication, 
Benedictus dug into the ruins and found those which he now exhibited, and an 
Egyptian hieroglyphical dictionary, containing an exegesis of Egyptian hierogly- 
phics in Greek. Considerable doubt having been expressed with regard to the 
genuineness of the mss. exhibited, and of the Egyptian dictionary, which was 
not exhibited, it was finally agreed (with the consent of M. Simonides) that two 
committees should be appointed: one, to receive a translation of a few lines of the 
sarcophagus of Alexander in the British Museum, which M. Simonides proposes 
to read according to the method which he has obtained from the dictionary he 
has discovered; the other, to examine and report upon the Greek mss, shewn to 
the society. M. Simonides exhibited also a ms, professing to be a cuneiform 
inscription with an interlinear translation in Greek, and bearing the title in Greek 
‘The Chronicles of the Babylonians.’ 

Mr. Vaux stated that whatever might be the case with regard to the Greek 
Mss. previously exhibited, there could be no doubt that this document was a 
gross imposition ; the so-called cuneiform writing on it belonging to none of the 
classes yet discovered, either Assyrian, Babylonian, Median, or Persian, wh¥e 
many of the characters were badly and ignorantly formed, and several wedges 
inserted in a manner wholly at variance with any such writing as has yet been 
seen. At the end of the mss, the so-called Greek characters were observed to 
a very much carelessly-copied Pheenician letters.—Literary Gazette, 
June 4th, 


Mr, Samuel Sharpe read a paper on the ‘ History of the Edomites and the City 
of Petra,’ giving a detailed account of what is known of the country and its 
commercial connections, from the time when Petra was retaken by the native 
Arabs in the reign of the Emperor Commodus, The reading of this elaborate 
paper was followed by some discussion as to the commerce on the Erythrean sea 
and the site of Ophir, 
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At the Royal Asiatic Society, April 16th, Dr. Royle delivered a lecture on 
‘Indian Products known to the Ancients.’ He shewed that the productions of 
India were well known to the Greeks and Romans in early times; that they 
formed a regular staple of commerce; and argued that their uses and properties 
were perfectly well known to the Hindus. He shewed that they were brought to 
the mart of Tyre in the days of Ezekiel, at a period when the ancient Assyrian 
empire was still in existence, before the rise of Greece and Rome. He thought 
that the most advisable course to be adopted in identifying the articles as now 
known with those which formed the staple of ancient trade, was to take them as 
we see them and then to trace them back to the earliest notices of them to be 
found. In this course the Arabs afforded us valuable aid.—Literary Gazette, 
April 50th, 

The Asiatic Society of France held its annual meeting a few days ago in Paris. 
After the Report two papers were read: one, an extract from the travels of lbn- 
Batouta, a native of Tangiers, in Syria, Asia Minor, South Russia, Persia, India, 
China, the interior of Africa, and amongst the Moors in Granada, at the com- 
mencement of the 14th century ; the other paper, a learned essay, by M. Renau, 
ou the languages spoken by the descendants of Shem, son of Noah, that is, the 
Hebrew, Phenician, Syriac, Chaldean, Arabic, and Ethiopic.—Literury Guzette, 
June 18th, 

It is contemplated by the United Presbyterian Church to extend their mission 
at Old Calabar. This mission, situated about 100 miles east of the Delta of the 
Niger, has been in operation seven years. It consists of four ordained missionaries, 
several European teachers, and six native assistants, The places occupied are, 
Duke Town, Creek Town, and Old Town, which lie on the Old Calabar river, 
about seventy miles from the sea, and which are visited by ships from Liverpool 
which carry on a large trade in palm oil. At Creek Town king Eyo has cordially 
befriended the missionaries. He is to be seen when the hymn is announced to be 
sung, getting on his spectacles and seeking out the hymn, The missionaries 
address the people in their own tongue. A considerable number of books have 
been prepared in Efik, and are in useful operation. Besides catechisms and pri- 
mers there are a system of geography, a book of Scripture passages, a history of 
Joseph, and a New Testament history. We cannot but indulge the hope that the 
time for favouring long-neglected Africa is at hand. Various things seem to 
indicate this, The special attention which has of late been given to African geo- 
graphy ; the expeditions that are now engaged in exploring this vast continent; 
the important discoveries that have recently been made in its central, eastern, and 
southern regions; the fact that monthly steamers now visit the chief places on the 
western coast; the all but total suppression of the slave-trade, that horrid thing 
which has devoured for ages, and the impulse which is about to be given to the 
trade in palm-oil, the staple commodity of western Africa—all seem to shew that 
the finger of God is pointing attention to that long-neglected and deeply-wronged 
land.— Missionary Record of the U. P. Church, June. 

The Dnyanodaya, a periodical of sixteen pages, large 8vo., is issued from the 
American mission press at Bombay once a fortnight. A portion of the articles are 
in English as well as in Mahratta. It is conducted with much ability. The re- 
ports in it of the lectures given in Bombay by the missionaries, and of the discus- 
sions between them and those who bring objections to their doctrines, are models in 
that line. The course of the argument is stated very briefly, yet clearly.—Journal 
of Missions, May, 1853. 

One who should travel a hundred miles from Mosul would need to use four 
different languages: out of the cities you will scarcely meet with a lad in his teens 
who is not familiar with two. A company of five breakfasting together at Jezireh 
was found to be in the daily use of uine dialects of five different languages.— Jbid, 


Mr. Norris has completed his ‘Memoir on the Scythie Inscription at Bisitun.’ 
It is devoted to an analysis of the second kind of cuneiform writing, the decipher- 
ment of which had been successfully begun by Professor Westergaard under the 
designation of Median. The language of this inscription is believed by Mr. 
Norris to have been that of the nomadic tribes of the Persian Empire, and to be 
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cognate with the so-called Scythic Tartar, or Ugrian languages, A small inscrip- 
tion by Artaxerxes Mnemon, found at Susa, is also examined in the Memoir, and 
recent researches of Colonel Rawlinson appear to shew that all the inscriptions of 
that part of the empire, older than the epoch of Nebuchadnezzar, were written in 
cognate dialects.— Literary Gazette, June 4th. 


The Atharvo Veda, which hitherto has existed in manuscript only, is preparing 
for the press in Germany, under the direction of Professor Roth, of Tubingen. It 
will appear probably in the course of a year. Professor Roth has associated with 
him in his labours a young American scholar, Mr. William D. Whitney. The 
mss, of this Veda in the German libraries have already been collated, but Mr. 
Whitney is about to make further researches in London, Oxford, and Paris,— 
Norton's Literary Gazette, March, 1853. 


From a Cape Town paper of January 26th, we learn that a party consisting of 
Messrs. C. and F. Green, Wilson, Edwards, and Campbell, have travelled round 
the Great Lake in South Africa. They find the extreme length to be sixty-five 
miles, and the average breadth twelve. Connected with this inland sea there is at 
least one noble river, the Teougha, navigable to an unknown extent. The party 
endeavoured to reach De Babi, the chief of a powerful Macobo tribe living on the 
river, but were unable in consequence of the overflow of the water flooding the 
country for many miles on either side of its banks. A mountain of considerable 
height points out his residence. This mountain is reported by the natives to be 
covered for many months with snow. The natives of that country carry on a 
considerable traffic in copper, having extensive mines, and also deal largely in 
slaves with the Portuguese, from whom they get in return, cloth, guns, powder, 
&e., &c. Sebetuane purchases the greater part of his copper ornaments from this 
tribe, 


ANNOUNCEMENTS AND MISCELLANEOUS. 


We have had much pleasure in observing the advertisement of an intended 
translation of Dr. Davidson’s Jntroduction into the French language, from the 
house of M. Beroud of Geneva. This is in many respects an interesting cireum- 
stance, as it is very rarely that any English theological work is translated into 
French. The prospectus of this enterprize is a somewhat remarkable document. 
It states that for several years the need had been experienced of enriching the the- 
ology of the French language with scientific works, the absence of which had 
been severely felt. In default of original works it had been thought good to 
make translations from those of countries whose theological literature was better 
provided in this respect. The rich productions of German theological science lay 
ready for this appropriation ; but an unwillingness to familiarize the public mind 
with the daring independence of German investigation, prevented this resource 
from being so freely used as might have been expected, England, and particu- 
larly Scotland, have acted differently in this respect. Many works of a high 
order were translated from the German, ‘These found, at first, only prepossessed 
and timid readers; but by degrees the new taste was formed, and for the most im- 
portant of these works a ready circulation is now expected and experienced, The 
serious studies thus received a new impulse, which, after having contributed to 
the formation of good scholars, has ended by giving place to remarkable and able 
men, highly appreciated even in that Germany which has been in this respect as a 
mother to them, 

This new theology, although the offspring of German theology, has always 
preserved a character of its own, impressed upon it by the habits and traditions 
of a piety, healthy because practical. It distinguishes itself by a strong and 
sincere adhesion to the fundamentals of true Christianity, and by the strictness of 
its orthodoxy. It distinguishes itself, above all, by great prudence in the presence 
of the new tendencies which move modern thought. 

The writer then enlarges upon the duties imposed upon the theological critic by 
these new conditions; shewing that, among other matters, he should be wel! ac- 
quainted with German science and its vast resources of erudition, in order to resist 
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its encroachments with equal arms, and to be able to turn against it the weapons it 
has audaciously directed against the eternal gospel. It was then necessary to 
view again its sources, to examine its hypotheses, to verify with care all its re- 
sults, to gather up, to select, to classify, to recapitulate—in a word, it was necessary 
to open, with a circumspect but firm step, a uew road, shunning all dangers and 
surmounting all difficulties, 

The writer then proceeds to state how happily these objects have been fulfilled 
in the work the translation of which is undertaken: but we need not go into this, 
as the readers of the Journal are already acquainted with the work from our own 
review of it, 

We have seen a prospectus, with specimens, of a work on the Messianic Pro- 
phecies of the Old Testament, by J. Robert Wolf, in the preparation of which it 
is stated that the author (a Christian Jew ) enjoys the valuable assistance of Pro- 
fessor Eadie. ‘Che work will exhibit the Hebrew text with a literal translation 
and a critical exposition, with special reference to the Rabbinical commentators 
and German critics, and will include a vindication of their genuineness and au- 
thenticity. From the expensive nature of the printing of this work the author 
wishes to have a certain number of subscribers before sending it to press. It is to 
be published by Messrs, Bagster and Son. From some previous knowledge of the 
author’s competeucy for the work, as well as from an inspection of the specimen, 
we feel justified in reporting very favourably of this undertaking. 

We are informed that there is on the eve of publication a work entitled ‘ Hippo- 
lytus and the Christian Church of the Third Century ; with an analysis of the 
newly discovered Greek Manuscript, and a ‘Translation of all its important parts;’ 
by W. Elfe Tayler, author of ‘ Popery; its Character and Crimes.’ 

Messrs. Nisbet and Co. have in the press a ‘ History of the Protestant Church in 
Hungary,’ compiled from authentic documents, The tone and spirit of the work 
will be similar, we are informed, to that of the ‘ History of the Reformation,’ by 
Dr. Merle D’Aubigne, in which case it will be a valuable addition to a highly 
interesting branch of literature. 


A specimen of the edition of the Holy Scriptures, contemplated by the Edin- 
burgh section of the Evangelical Alliance has been issued. It is a royal 4to., 
with the text in the centre of the page, with very ample marginal references. The 
left hand margin contains verbal references, or all instances in which the word or 
phrase illustrated occurs in what is judged to be its sense in the passage. The 
right hand contains doctrinal references, When the meaning of a word or phrase 
is doubtful, references are given for the different senses in which it may be taken. 
The order of the references, both verbal and doctrinal, is first those in the same 
chapter and book, next those in other writings of the same author, next those in 
other books of the New Testament in order, and lastly, those in the books of the 
Old Testament in order. In the last case, when the verbal reference is more 
pointed to any particular version of the Old Testament this is marked, It is the 
intention of the editors to commence with the New Testament. 


The Church Missionary Record for June announces cheering results of the 
abolition of the slave trade at Lagos by the British. Lagos is about thirty-six 
miles to the eastward of Badagry. It is a large and populous town, having water 
communication far into the interior, as well as for hundreds of miles along the 
coast. It has been hitherto a great centre of evil, the head-quarters of the slave- 
trade in the Bight of Benin, from whence suffering has been dealt forth with an 
unsparing hand on the surrounding nations. Expelled from Lagos, that inhuman 
traffic, under which Africa has so long and grievously suffered, is extinct along 
the coast, and Lagos is now a missionary station, the landing-place of our mission- 
aries, and our door of access into the interior. The taking of Lagos by the arms 
of England is a circumstance -which should inspire every true Christian, and parti- 
cularly every friend of Africa, with heartfelt gratitude to God. 


The first two volumes for 1853 of Clark’s Foreign Theological Library are now 
ready ; viz., Muller on the Doctrine of Sin. Vol. IT. (completion), and Gieseler’s 
Compendium of Ecclesiastical History, Vol, III. 
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Nearly ready. Infidelity; its Aspects, Causes, and Agencies. By the Rev. 
Thomas Pearson, Eyemouth, Scotland. 8vo. This essay obtained the prize of 
one hundred pounds recently offered by the Council of the British Organization of 
the Evangelical Alliance. 

Professor Gliddon is said to be engaged at New Orleans with Professor Nott 
upon an Ethnological work of considerable importance, to be entitled ‘ Types of 
Mankind.’ It is to illustrate the ancient history of the race by reference to monu- 
ments, sculptures, casts, &c.—Norton’s Literary Gazette, Jan. 1853. 


It is to be based upon the works, correspondence, and inedited memoirs of Dr, 
Morton. Dr. Nott of Mobile, Ala., has charge of the physiological and anatomical 
departments of the work, and Mr. Gliddon of the archeological and kindred de- 
partments. It is to be in 4to., and illustrated by 209 cuts.—Norton’s Literary 
Gazette, March, 1853. 

In the press. Essays on some of the Forms of Literature, Fep. 8vo. By 
Thomas T. Lynch, 

Just Published. A New Edition, revised, of the Martyrs, Heroes, and Bards of 
the Scottish Covenant. By the Rev. George Gilfillan. Fep. 8vo. 


Nearly Ready. A Valedictory Offering: Five Sermons in token of Christian 
Love and Remembrance towards his brethren in England. By C. P. M‘Ilvaine, 
D.D., Bishop of Ohio. Seeley. 


Mr. J. W. Bosanquet has in the press, ‘The Fall of Nineveh, and the Reign of 
Sennacherib, chronologically considered,’ with-a view to the readjustment of sacred 
and profane chronology. 

Messrs. Seeleys, have ready for delivery the first volume of their ‘Church His- 
torians of England, from Bede to Foxe.’ The series will be comprised in sixteen 
large 8vo. volumes, containing all the English writers of credit on Church History, 
from Gildas, Nennius, and Bede, down to, and inclusive of, the times of the 
Reformation. The Pre-Reformation series, being one half of the whole, will 
contain the writers from the Anglo-Saxon times down to Walsingham. Each 
subscriber of 20s. per annum will receive in return three volumes medium 8vo of 
400 pages each. 


The subject of the Arnold Prize, for the encouragement of the study of His- 
tory, Ancient and Modern, for the year 1854, is the ‘ Benefits Resulting from the 
Union of England and Scotland in the reign of Queen Anne.’ 


Shortly will be published, by subscription only, in the usual size, music folio, 
‘Sabbath Songs.’ The poetry from Cowper, Watts, and other standard writers, 
set to original hymn tunes, and arranged for one, two, three, or fonr voices, with 
an accompaniment for the organ or pianoforte. By an Amateur, price 5s. 


Preparing for publication by subscription, the whole Book of Common Prayer: 
together with the Thirty-nine Articles, with copious Scripture Proofs and Refer- 
ences in parallel columns throughout. 

Now ready, The English Bible, containing the Old and New Testaments, accord- 
ing to the authorised version; newly divided into paragraphs, with concise intro- 
ductions to the several Books; and with Maps and Notes illustrative of the 
Chronology, History, and Geography of the Holy Scriptures ; containing also the 
most remarkable variations of the Ancient Versions, and the chief results of 
modern criticism. Part I. containing the whole of Genesis, with Indexes. To be 
completed in about Twelve Parts. Blackader. 

The Hon. and Rev. Samuel Waldegrave, M.A., Rector of Barford, St. Martin’s, 
Wiltshire, has been appointed ‘ Bampton Lecturer’ for the year 1854. 

Preparing for publication, The Ionian Islands, Past and Present, with remarks 
on Greece and Turkey. By Geo. F. Bowen, Esq., M.A. 

An Introduction to the Study of the Old Testament. By Alfred Barry, M.A., 
Sub-Warden of Trinity College, Glenalmond. Parker and Son. 

Phraseological and Explanatory Notes on the Hebrew Text of the Book of 
Genesis. By the Rev. T. Preston, Trinity College, Cambridge. 
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A Commentary upon the Greek Text of the Epistles of St. Paul, for the use of 
Students, conducted by several Fellows of St. John’s College, Cambridge ; to be 


followed by a Commentary on other parts of the New Testament. Parker 
and Son, 


Twenty Pictures from Switzerland. By Dr. Cesar Malan. Nisbet and Co. 


A New Edition of Archbishop Laurence’s Eight Sermons, preached at the Bamp- 
ton Lecture in 1804, being an attempt to illustrate those Articles of the Church of 
England which the Calvinists improperly consider as Calvinistical. 8vo, 


In the press,—The New Testament, according to the Authorised Version. With 
a Commentary for general readers. By the Rev. Henry Alford, B.D. 


The Third and concluding Volume of the Greek Testament; with a critically 
«revised text, various readings, and a critical and exegetical Commentary in English. 
By the Rev. Henry Alford, B.D. 


Some Account of the Council of Nicza in connection with the life of Athana- 
sius. By John Bishop of Lincoln. 


A Guide to the profitable use of the English Translation of the Bible, intended 
to point out to English readers who understand only their own tongue, the best 
mode of judiciously using the stores of Biblical Literature. By the Rev. Henry 
Burgess, Ph, D. of Géttingen, Curate of St. Mary’s, Blackburn, Blackader. 


The Inspiration of Holy Scripture, its Nature and its Proof. Eight Lectures 
delivered before the University of Dublin, during the years 1852 aud 1853. By 
William Lee, M.A. Rivington. 


The Apocalypse its own Interpreter, by the application of a sound and ancient 
rule for the interpreting of Holy Scriptures: to which is added a series of 
dissertations on Symbolical Prophecy. By the Ven. James W. Forster, L.L.D. 
Limerick. 


The History of Latin Christianity, from the Fifth Century down to the Reforma- 
tion. By the Very Rev. the Dean Milman. 


In the press,—A Memoir of the late Rev. Dr. Pye Smith, compiled from the 
Papers in the possession of the family. By the Rev. J. Medway. 


A new edition, in super royal 8vo., of the Holy Bible; translated from corrected 
texts of the original tongues, and with former translations diligently compared, 
together with a general Introduction, and short Explanatory Notes. By B. 
Boothroyd, D.D. 


‘The Orations of Hyperides for Lycophron, and for Euxenippus,’ obtained at 
Western Thebes in 1847 (see Journal, No. VII.), is about to be issued from the 
Cambridge University Press. It is printed in fac-simile from the original ms., 
with an account of its discovery by Joseph Arden, Esq., F.S.A., and is carefully 
edited with Notes and Illustrations by the Rev. C, Babington. 

In the press,—History and Theology of the Three Creeds. By the Rev. W. W. 
Harvey, Rector of Buckland, Herts. 


Theophylacti Commentarii in Novum Testamentum, Vol. I., containing the 
Commentary on St. Matthew. Edited by the Rev. W. G. Humphry, B.D., Vicar 
of Northolt. 





FOREIGN INTELLIGENCE. 
(To the Editor of the Journal of Sacred Literature.) 


Sir,—Events move rapidly in the intellectual world of Germany. With the 
sober-minded and slow-going people of England, Strauss and Rationalism are the 
latest phase of theological moustrousness. Yet, while many grave divines are 
somnolently pondering over the theory of the former, almost hopeless of com- 
prehending it, and while others indignantly admire the dexterity with which the 
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latter eviscerates the Gospel narratives of the miraculcns, and from a living reality 
reduces them each to a caput mortuum, these fearful names have in the land of 
their birth become innocuous shadows, having passed from the pulpit and the 
professor’s chair into the lumber room of the ecclesiastical historian, in whose 
hortus siccus they stand arranged and ticketed as materials toward a course of 
lectures, an article of review, or an evanescent volume. 

In God’s world the most unsightly things have their use. So Rationalism 
came not uncalled for, nor has it passed away without fruit. Rationalism was the 
offshoot as it was the antagonist of supernaturalism, The miraculous element 
of Scripture it disowned, and disowned it with all the earnestness of which so 
frigid a thing was capable. Pretending to find religion, as well as all other things, 
in itself, and so making itself not only the source, but the measure and the test of 
all truth, reason, or rather ratiocination, the mother aud the nurse of Rationalism,, 
beldly declared miracle an impossibility. But, miracles are recorded in the 
Gospels. What was to be done? Notice to quit was served on the Scriptural 
miracles, and all the resources of the Court of critical reason were forthwith em- 
ployed in order to effect the ejectment. In idea the Gospels were denuded of 
miracle. The Bible (a copy of the work in eight bulky octavo volumes stands on 
our shelves) was put forth shorn of its beams by professedly friendly hands, every 
particle of miracle being neutralised and blotted out by critical solvents of different 
kinds, The dexterity was great, and begot admiration. A shout of triumph arose 
from the rationalist camp, which at the moment covered nearly the whole of 
Germany. But how fallacious are human hopes, bow transient the glory of the 
world! At this nick of time Strauss appeared, and with the mist-clouds of his 
mythical theory darkened and put into confusion the whole rationalist hemisphere. 
Not that he appeared under the banner of the Cross. He did, indeed, hold up as 
his symbol that light of the world, but it was not the true cross, it was a cross of 
mere wood, framed by human hands, such as Romanists present to the infatuated 
eyes of a dying convert. A new and most deadly element did Strauss introduce 
into the controversy. Breaking Rationalism in pieces as a potter’s vessel is crushed 
in the mill; scornfully and ignominiously trampling Rationalism under his feet, as 
a strong man crushes the empty shells that line the margin of the sea; Strauss, 
averse no less to the God of the Bible than the God of supernaturalist and ration- 
alist theologians, offered as ‘the only true God’ the unreal fancy, the mere ab- 
straction, the nothing with the name of something, the heap of mist, which is 
called humanity, considered as the ideal of intelligence, and the sole realization aud 
image of the divine mind. 

A Gospel without miracle, and a universe without God, astounded even specula- 
tive theologians, At once the notes of triumph sank, Astonishment succeeded ; 
then came fear. At last men began to look again into the old book. What was 
their wonder when, on looking and reading there, they felt their heart bound with 
joy. Here was an unexpected evidence of its divinity. Yes, it gave the very light 
which they had so long sought out of its pages, and they gladly accepted the very 
light which a little before they had done their best to extinguish, Rationalism 
passed away; leaving the religion of the Lord Jesus Christ, both unaided ard 
uninjured, to confer its blessings on the world. Paulus, the Nestor of Rationalism, 
is dead, having lived long enough to see his theory quietly entombed, and Strauss, 
the hero who with a brand of myths slew the earth-born giant, has in a very few 
years outlived his speculation, his book, and his fame. 

We speak of general results. There are yet rationalists in Germany, and in 
other parts of the world, The mythical theory retains advocates. And pantheism 
has, alas! a vigorous hold of life. But the high imperial powers which once 
divided the theological world, and disturbed society with their conflicts, are no 
more. In departing, what have they left behind? No powers of high bearing 
and wide dominion like their own have as yet appeared. But the German mind 
is active and prolific. One or two of its chief manifestations may be spoken of 
hereafter. 

Meanwhile the productiveness which once characterised German theology, has 
by no means yet revived. It would seem as if the human mind can be put into 

enerative vigour only by impulses, the most powerful and the most widely spread. 
Capedanties in seasons of tranquillity, it starts into life and puts forth fruit when 
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storms rage over the surface, and descend into the depths of society. Within the 
last quarter, therefore, few works of mark and compass have appeared. The 
fountains of learning are low; some are wholly dried up. Much of the little life 
that remains is spent in very needful but profitless warfare against the ceaseless 
aggressions of the papacy, which, flattering itself that it is on the point of ascending 
the throne of universal empire, daily becomes at once more intolerant and more 
daring. Another channel in which some activity prevails is that of ascetic litera- 
ture, a crop of which has lately come forth to meet the demand, felt and 
manifested by hearts sick and weary of the void of Rationalism, and the husks of 
supernaturalism, Among the works of this class are these: De /mitatione Christi, 
libri quatuor, §c., curavit Joannes Hrabieta, 1852; and an edition of the same 
in German, Thomas von Kempen vier Biicher, &c., by Dr. G. Krehl; also from the 
Romanist side Divi Thome Aquinatis Opuscula de duobus preceptis charitatis et 
decem legis preceptis, ejusdem que de Venerabili Sacramento altaris, recognovit 
Conradus Martin, 1852; and in German Ausgewdhlte Schrifien des heiligen Thomas 
von Aquin von Conrad Martin, 1852; and another translation into German, with 
comments by W. Bendel, fifth edition, 1852. We may add Philothea, oder Anlei- 
tung zum gottlichen Leben von dem heiligen Bischof Franziscus von Sale, by 
J. Moorman, 1850. 

Among the proofs that Rationalism is not quite extinct is a work by Wislicenus, 
who, at the time when Ronge had excited an interest in ‘German Catholicism,’ 
published a work which had no small vogue entitled ‘Ob Geist, ob Schrift?’ 
Wislicenus belongs to the once active body who called themselves Lichtfreunde, 
‘Friends of Light.’ His present publication, ‘ Die Bibel im Lichte der Bildung 
unserer Zeit,’ 1853, bears the red flag of Rationalism, Were its professed object 
also its real one, namely to expound the Bible in the best lights of the age, the 
friends of the Bible would have reason for welcoming a fellow labourer; but in 
truth the author, viewing matters only from the rationalistic camp, tries to reason 
out of the Bible every thing which is peculiar to it and most precious to believers, 
while, with a scoff and a sneer, he offers to the public only a warmed-up hash cf 
meats which it has already refused. 

Of the more learned and valuable works we may direct attention to the follow- 
ing. Weizel, of Leipsic, has put out the second part of the first volume, and the 
second part of the second volume of Professor Stieren’s very useful edition of 
Ireneeus, Jrenei que supersunt omnia; accedunt apparatus continens ex iis que ab 
aliis editoribus aut de Irenzo ipso aut de scriptis ejus sunt disputata meliora et 
iteratione hand indigna, &c. And Tauchnitz, to whom learning is so much 
indebted, has just published the fourth volume of his stereotype edition of Philo, 
Philonis Judai opera omnia, There has also appeared from the press of Vogel of 
Leipsic, Gesenii G. Thesaurus, philologicus criticus lingue Hebree et Chaldae 
Veteris Testamenti; Tomi iii., fasciculus posterior, quem composuit A. Roediger, 
editio secunda, In January last, Hengstenberg published a commentary on the 
Sony of Solomon, Das Hohelied Salamonis ausgelegt, 8vo., Berlin. The very useful 
aud very neatly and accurately printed Po/yglott for ordinary use, prepared by Stier 
and Theile is rapidly advancing towards completion ; another part has just appeared. 
This work ( Polyglotten Bibel zum prahktischen Handgebrauch) may be confidently 
recommended to Biblical students. We may possibly give a formal review of it 
when completed. Hagenbach, who is known in this country by the translation 
(Clark, Edinburgh) of his ‘History of Christian Doctrine,’ (Lehrbuch der Deg- 
mengeschichte, of which a third edition has just come forth), has published a valu- 
able contribution to the history of the Church in Die Christliche Kirche der drei 
ersten Yahrhunderte; 8vo., Leipzig. The very learned and indefatigable Ewald of 
Gittingen meets with deserved success in the acceptance which his Geschichte des 
Volkes Israel has secured with the best judges in the world of learning. His first 
volume reached a second edition in 1851; the second came into our hands a day or 
two since. In revising his labours, the author finds it necessary to enlarge the 
bounds of his work, already not inconsiderable. This is the only History of the 
people of God that can furnish the theological student with the materials that are 
now requisite for a thorough investigation and satisfactory settlement of the very 
many momentous questions opened respecting the Old Testament dispensation by 
the learning of Germany. Ewald’s work, while it takes a position in the vanguard 
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of learning and thought, is written in a reverent aud conservative, as well as 
thoroughly searching and truth loving spirit. 

Statistical Tables recently issued by authority give the following numbers as the 
relative forces of the Religious Denominations in Prussia :— 





In the Cities. In the Country. Together. 
Protestants 3,129,677 6,857,600 9,987,277 
Catholics 1,265,209 4,797,977 6,063, 186 
Mennonites 2,476 12,032 14,508 
Greeks eo ee 1,269 1,269 
Jews 173,199 45,574 218,773 
Total Sects 4,570,561 11,714,452 16,285,015 


If we exhibit the same facts as they stand per centum, we have— 
In Cities. In the Country. Together. 


Protestants 68°49 58°55 61°32 
Catholics 27°68 40°95 87°24 
Mennonites 0°05 0°10 0°09 
Greeks 0:00 0°01 0°01 
Jews 3°78 0°39 1°34 


The population of Saxony in 1851 amounted to 1,894,431 souls, of whom 
1,855,242 belonging to the Lutheran branch of the Protestant Church, inhabited 
140 cities, 21 towns, and 3,666 villages, having 1200 places of worship, 1107 
clergymen, 1877 schools, and 2857 teachers. The members of the other branch 
of the German Protestant Church, the Reformist, 2581 in number, had in Dresden 
and Leipsic 2 churches and 4 clergymen, The Roman Catholics, 33,725 in numw- 
ber, with 31 churches and 62 priests, also 32 schools and 49 teachers, inhabited 2 
cities and 62 villages in Lausitz. In Leipsic there were 89 Greek Catholics with 
one priest. The German Catholics, in number 1772, had 4 preachers, but no 
church. The Jews, in number 1(22, had in the two chief cities, 2 synagogues, 
2 rabbis, and 3 teachers. There were also in the country 11 Gymnasia or high 
schools, with 130 teachers, and 9 normal schools, with 49 teachers. 

The Teyler Institution of Haarlem has proposed as the subject of its prize essay 
for 1853, a point which shows that its conductors are aware of the actual condition of 
a great theological question, and are desirous to keep pace with, as well as do some- 
thing to guide the progress of religious enquiry. ‘These are the terms which they 
employ and which we publish, the rather because we should be glad to find 
competitors appear in England, and still more glad to know that the laurel had 
been plucked by an English hand. 

*To the most important questions which in the last few years have, both at home 
and abroad, been much discussed, excited great interest, occasioned very different 
views, and produced widely distant results in the theological world, belongs 
undoubtedly the question of the authority of the apostolic writings of the New 
Testament, which are the sources of our knowledge of Christianity. ‘The theolo- 
gical section of the Teyler Institution think that in the prevailing divergency of 
opinions on this subject, they shall satisfy the demands of the day, enrich theolo- 
gical science, and promote the good of the church, if they endeavour to make the 
matter more clear and more definite. They, therefore, propose for answer the 
following questions :— 

‘ First.—Have we grounds for regarding the books of the New Testament as in- 
spired in the sense which involves the infallibility of the writers ; and dves inspira- 
tion imply infallibility ? 

‘Secondly.—What does history teach both regarding the doctrine of the inspira- 
tion of the New Testament writings, and the modifications which have been made 
in that doctrine? and what inference touching the essence and the importance of 
that doctrine. may be hence deduced ? 

‘Thirdly.—Does Christian faith stand in indissoluble connexion with the belief 
in the infallibility of the apostles? or have we other and sufficient proofs of the 
authority of the authors of the New Testament writings, on which that faith is 
safely grounded ?” 
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The prize is a gold medal worth 400 florins. Further particulars may be ascer- 
se oy application, addressed to the Trustees of P. Teyler van der Hulst, at 
Haarlem. 


To the Editor of the Journal of Sacred Literature. } 
Paris, April, 1853. 


Tue February number of the Journal des Savants contains an article on the ruins 
of Capua, which promises equal interest and importance. The author is the cele- 
brated antiquary Raoul-Rochette. The special subject is the various results of a , 
recent tour of exploration which he has made to this most remarkable and perhaps ' 
ancient of Italian cities. The present paper is a critico-historical sketch of that 
antiquity, disputing some of the doctrines of Niebuhr, Miiller, and others, and is 
preliminary toa series which is to follow in the same journal, and to fortify those 
strictures by an exposition of his late discoveries, ceramaical, numismatical, 
sculptural, and architectural, ‘The substance of this exposition, at once historical 
and antiquarian, your curious readers will be duly furnished with, I trust, authen- 
tically while concisely, 

To begin, then, with the ancient Capua, of which the site is at present occupied 
by a little village called Santa Maria di Capua, a metamorphosis like that of 
Magdalen, from a life of luxury and dissipation into a name at least of sanctity 
and a condition of humility; for Capua was once the rival of Corinth, Carthage, 
and Rome itself, from which it failed, in fact, to bear away the metropolitan pre- 
eminence but by taking the part of Hannibal against the Romans. In its history 
there are prominently to be noted three periods, by reason of the three peoples } 
who had possession of it in suecession—the Etruscan, the Samnite, and the Roman 
periods. Each of these is indeed attested by monuments to correspond. But 
there are also, says the writer, many monuments of Greek art, and yet the pre- 
sence of a Greek element in the population is disregarded. The existence of this 
Greek element in the civilization of ancient Capua is the point which M. Raoul- 

Rochette is then to vindicate and to illustrate. 

He agrees, however, that the city had been founded by the Etruscans, that is, 

the Oscan or Opician inhabitants of Campania; that this took place, according 

. to Paterculus, some half a century before Rome, or about eight hundred years 
before our era, and that its primitive name, as Livy says, was Vulturnum, which is 
Etruscan. But Livy also derives the name Capua from that of Capys, the chief h 
of the Samnites, who took possession of the city in the year of Rome 332; and 
herein too he is followed by Miiller and other authorities. From this alleged late- 
ness of the name the French antiquary differs; and as it militates against his 
other supposition of a Greek plantation, he proceeds to prove both positions by 
an historical induction, in advance of and in preparation for his monumental wit- 
nesses. 

The ancient migration into the district which has been sabsequently called 
Campania of a Greek colony called Pelasgi, or sometimes Tyrrhenians, is not 
doubted. To this origin ancient writers ascribe the chief cities of the country, 
among others those of Herculaneum and Pompeii. Dionysius of Halicarnassus in | 
particular says expressly that this region was inhabited mostly by Pelasgi ; and \ 
from the manner of his designation, M. Raoul-Rochette is obliged to think that 
Capua was among the number of Pelasgic or Greek cities. This is also the im- 
plied admission of Niebuhr, and will be found confirmed by the monuments. . | 

Such is, too, the true origin, the writer thinks, of the name Capua, from Capys, i 
the traditional kinsman of Eneas; for the Pelasgi, who came from Ionia, would 
be confounded with the Trojan wanderers, from whom the Romans were so soli- 
citous to trace their origin. Furthermore the name Capua is mentioned by 
Hecataeus, who wrote a century before the Samnite invasion. But there is still a 
more striking testimony to the fact. Soon before the death of Cesar a Roman 
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colony was sent to Capua, for whom new buildings had to be erected on a large 
scale. They came, in digging the foundation, upon several tombs of the ancieut 
city, and which contained—in the expression of Suetonius, who transmits the fact— 
a multitude of ‘vases of ancient Greek fabric :’ but among the tombs then rifled 
was that of a certain Capys, the reputed founder of the city, and wherein was 
found ‘a brazen tablet with a Greek inscription in Greek characters.’ Tabula 
genea in monumento in quo dicebatur Capys, conditor Capua, sepultus, inventa 
est, conscripta literis verbisque Grecis. In fine, Capua bears an evident etymo- 
logical analogy to Caphya@, an Arcadian city —to Cephysus, the Attic river—and 
several other Greek appellatives enumerated by the author. The same conclusion 
is further fortified by mythological and other evidence, which may, however, be 
dispensed with for our purpose. 

The general result is, that at the same time with the primitive Etruscan foun- 
ders, the population of ancient Capua was composed largely of Pelasgic Greeks, 
But were not the two peoples the same in race, if not in reality ? and the Etrus- 
cans, too, quite different from the Opician aborigines? These points M. Raoul- 
Rochette does not discuss or well distinguish. 

He also holds the name Campania, which was assumed by the surrounding 
country at a date posterior tu the Samnite conquest, to be Etruscan. The Sam- 
nites, a rude race, would have been the cultivators of the fields, and would thus 
be styled campan: by the refined citizens, But on the other hand it might be said 
that the Samnites, being a mountainous race, they gave the subjacent plains this 
significant appellation, from the contrast with the highland regions which they had 
left. Were the Lowlands of Scotland not first so called by the Celtic highlanders ? 
Did not the Netherlands receive this name from a similar reference to hilly Hel- 
vetia? And these Nether- (i.e. Low) landers, when driven in turn to people 
Holland, and feeling conscious that the term lowlands was thus preoccupied in 
their nomenclature, do we not find them proceed exactly upon the principle sug- 
gested, and designate this ‘lower deep’ by the name of Hol(low) land? In short, 
are not the eminences the exceptions, the singularities, the first in all things to 
be noted and named? Why do mountains retain their names as pertinaciously as 
their foundations, but because centres of topographical denomination? And to 
return to the name Campania, if we find campus in the Latin tongue, have we the 
proof of its being an Etruscan, not a Samnite legacy ? 

But these points do not affect the main position of M. Raoul-Rochette, and of 
which the antiquarian evidence may be expected in my next letter. 

There has just appeared a new effort to interpret the mystic monument disco- 
vered in Neapolitan Italy in 1846, But your readers may need reminding of the 
history of this discovery. 

It was made in the vicinity of Crecchio, The flag that bears the inscription 
lay horizontally upon a basis of something about a foot and a half in height, and 
to which it was affixed by a soldering of lead. An arched sepulchral vault and 
the remnant of a pavement were also brought to light in the same spot. M. 
Caruba, an inspector of the explorations at Montenero, was the person who made 
the discovery. He lost no time in communicating the important information to 
certain members of the Archeological Institute of Rome. These learned epigra- 
phists failed, however, to translate the inscription; but they could see that it was 
written in the mode the ancients called boustrophedon, that is to say, from right to 
left and from left to right by alternation, or as the oxen move in ploughing, which 
gave its origin to the expression. As this primitive arrangement was always 
deemed to have been long abandoned at the period of introducing the literal 
alphabet into Italy, the monument in question could not be well supposed of Greek 
origin, as most of the Italian antiquaries have decided, but would refer to a much 
more ancient, to the Asiatic colonization. Accordingly, M. Henzen, one of the 
savants above alluded to, is of opinion, from the circumstance that the location 
where the stone was found is in the district of the ancient Frentani, who, accord- 
ing to Strabo, were Samnites, M. Henzen, I say, thinks the monument and the 
inscription to be Samnitish. 

Now M. Wolanski, the new interpreter, thinks quite otherwise. A Pole, it is 
not wonderful that he should find the dark inscription to bear an evident relation 
to the Slavic idioms. But what will probably appear more startling is, that by the 
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aid of this northern key he should decipher the Trojan name of Eneas; and fur- 
thermore, from this gleam, conclude the monument of Crecchio to be no other 
than that of the son of Anchises ! 

The whole inscription, of which M. Wolanski gives a literal translation in Polish, 
in Russian, Bohemian, Illyrian, &c., when confronted with the original reduced 
into the Roman character, presents undoubtedly a very striking resemblance. But 
he is charged by a writer in the Atheneum Frangais with disregarding the punc- 
tuation and interpolating several words. Here, however, the dispute becomes too 
technical for general readers, who will prefer to see the alleged version in an 
Mnglish dress. It runs literally and paragraphically thus :— 

‘God of Heaven, superior to Wima and to Dima, Esmenus of Rhossia, protect 
my house and my children, most beneficent Esmenus ! 

‘The empire of Hecate is far off; I am about to descend into the infernal re- 
gions; yes, truly, as sure as I am Eneas, of kingly birth. 

‘Seated by the side of Ladon in Elysium, thou drinkest of the waters of Lethé 
and thou forgettest, O haughty and beloved !’ 

However it may be with the mere material similitude, the meaning and even 
style, do not greatly add to the probability. Who or what ‘Esmenus’ was, Wo- 
lauski does not seem to say, although reminding us that Lado was the Slavonic 
god of war. But his critic of the Atheneum remarks quite shrewdly that a 
Beotian river was called by both the names of Ladon and Ismenus. This is ‘kill- 
ing two birds with one stone.’ It gives an origin to the latter term, and an im- 
port to the former by setting it in apposition to the river Lethé. The Grecian 
colonist in Italy, expecting his spirit to return home, might hope a Lethe-like 
forgetfulness from quaffing the waters of his native river. And this river he 
would moreover invoke, in its divine capacity, for the protection of his house and 
children on its banks. This, however, I but add as a vague conjecture. 

A monument of no less interest, though not of like antiquity, has just been 
offered by Colonel Theubet to the French Government. It is an altar-piece which 
was presented in the year 1019 to the cathedral of Bale by the Emperor Henry II., 
who obtained (no doubt on this account) the immortality of saintship. Of the 
‘Golden Table of Saint Henry,’ as this relic is denominated, I abridge the follow- 
ing sketch from the French journal already named. 

Chis table was, by decision of the chapter of the cathedral, placed before the 
main altar on the principal festivals, such as Christmas, Easter, the feast of Saint 
Henry, Pentecost, &c. ‘The Emperor, it may be added, deserved his saintship by 
other presents, to wit, a crucifix, a throne incrusted with gold, silver, and ivory, 
a crown of gold, and a magnificent suit of vestments with the imperial mantle. 
Almost all these sacred articles were alienated or destroyed; the golden crown 
was sent to the melting-pot (oh! profanation) by the very bishop; the mantle, put 
up at auction in 1529, was purchased by the Margrave of Baden. During the 
tumult of the Reformation the crucifix and the golden table were secreted, and 
were recovered but a few years ago. In the late division of public property be- 
tween the city and the country of Bale, the golden table, falling to the latter, was 
in its turn put up at auction on the 23rd of May, 1856. Purchased first by M. 
Handmann, it after passed to Colonel Theubet, who has vainly been proposing it 
to most of the Governments of Europe. It has therefore, no doubt, been offered 
to the British Cabinet or the Museum, and many of your readers may thus already 
know its history. However, it is a history well worth pondering a second time. 

As an object of archeology the description is briefly this. The table presents 
five figures in relief, namely, Christ, the archangels Michael, Gabriel, and Raphael, 
and St. Benedict. This singular classification of the saints is worth explaining. 
It is because the imperial donor had been cured miraculously of a fit of the gout 
by the intercession of the Benedictine abbot of Monte-Cassino. The figures are 
surmounted with arches in relief, and the names are inscribed (Duteh-wise) un- 
derneath. ; 

The background of the table is adorned with arabesques and with medallions 
representing the four cardinal virtues. At the feet of Christ droop prostrate the 
Emperor Henry and his wife Cunegunda. On the frieze and at the bottom runs 
a polyglot inscription, made up, barbarously or pedantically, at once of Latin, 
Greek, and Hebrew. 
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At a late session of the Imperial Society of French Antiquaries, M. Lenormant 
read a paper on the paintings and inscriptions on a tombstone in the cemetery of 
Saint Pancreas at Rome, and which monuments have hitherto defied all efforts to 
interpret them. The difficulty turned chiefly on the question of ascertaining 
whether the tomb had been erected to Pagans or to Christians. Both the figures 
and the epitaph, in its concise and ambiguous terms, answered equally to either 
interpretation. However, M. Lenormant has inclined to the Christian side, and 
his arguments for this opinion are reported to have been plausible. 

Some of your readers may think it strange that there should possibly be found 
a likeness between any practices of creeds esteemed so antagonistic. ‘The learned 
antiquary states, however, that such confusions had been quite common, At the 
epoch of this inscription, which goes back to the beginning of our era, Pagan 
notions were often blended, he says, with Christian. In the strife between the 
two religions all the writers of the latter doctrine were wont to borrow from 
heathen sources their metaphorical vocabulary. Accordingly, on the perusal of 
their writings, one always asks himself, Were these men really Christians or 
Pagans? The question, he adds, is often quite impossible to answer ; for either 
disputant may back his position by proofs apparently irrefragable. 

This explanation is, however, but a general statement of the fuct. Permit me 
to supply his silence upon the principle—the reason, 

The cause was not, as he insinuates, that the apologists of Christianity em- 
ployed the language, be it ‘metaphorical’ or not, of their Pagan adversaries, 
The language could have been borrowed but because it fitted what they had to 
signify, and its adoption must be thus a consequence and not a cause of the con- 
fusion. ‘The confusion, in fact, pre-existed in the notions of the two religions—I 
mean, of course, in the conception of them by our human imperfection. Men can 
never break, in anything, entirely with the past, and less than ever in the crass 
condition of their intellectual barbarism, Even a doctrine revealed from heaven 
they would therefore corrupt necessarily, in order to link it on to their preceding 
superstitions. And this prime condition of being enabled to attach a meaning to 
a creed at all would be accelerated by the pious artifices of its teachers. Now, 
Christianity has proved, unfortunately, no exception to this observation. It is not 
only in the language of its primitive ritual, or modes of burial, that it appears a con- 
tinuation of its predecessor. The continuity is no less close in things where option 
must be still more voluntary, and the horror of contamination more energetic, 
For example, the very sacraments and ceremonial of the Roman Church (of whose 
antiquity this fact is a sure certificate), nay, even the material implements and 
edifices of this worship, were not merely often imitated, but identical with those 
of the Pagan—identical in substance or,in situation. 

Thus, for instance, the baptismal font used for many ages in, I think, St. Pe- 
ter’s was the sarcophagus of a Roman pretor, which had been venerated by 
the heathen multitude. In the same church or some other of Rome a similar 
function is still performed by the curious lid of the funeral urn of the Emperor 
Hadrian. The cathedral church of Paris, the celebrated Notre Dame, usurped the 
site, to succeed to the patronage, of an altar devoted to Jupiter. The patron saint 
of the same city, the famous ‘ Denis the Areopagyte,’ he who, first consumed at 
Atheus, arose pheenix-like from his own ashes; who was after beheaded at Paris, 
yet walked to the grave with his head in his hand, and who had still later been 
shown quite whole, both head and body, in a German reliquary—this pious Proteus 
was in reality, I say, no other than the Pagan Bacchus, who not only, you know, 
went also by the same name of Dionysius, but had a temple on the very spot, then 
the centre of a vineyard, where the Christians built their church to the imaginary 
saint. In this one article alone of churches I might adduce, in this single city, 
perhaps half-a-dozen other instances of the same principle of transformation ; but 
I have dwelt upon the point at all but by way of justifying the following questions, 

Do Protestants not act preposterously in affecting to claim an origin from what 
they style the ‘ primitive purity’ of the Church? Is not this purity the religious 
phase of the old illusion of the ‘ golden age,’ which leads you Englishmen to 
trace, for instance, the political and civil liberties which in reality are but the 
fruit of recent science and civilization, to a like perfection in the savage customs 
of your Saxon ancestry? Were early Christian history less full or falsified upon 
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this point, should not the principles of human nature evince the contrary @ priori? 
would they not demonstrate the gross absurdity of our supposing the word of 
God to be better interpreted by the barbarous serfs of the Roman Empire, who 
could scarce read it, than by the civilized and cultivated classes of actual England? 
Is not this the very difference between Romanism and Protestantism, of which 
‘the one holds to tradition, that is, the primitive interpretation, the other to pri- 
vate judgment, or the construction of enlightened times? And to this double 
disregard at once of reason and of history, do not such Protestants moreover add 
the blunder of inconsistency? For, while making it the main reproach to what 
they call the papal superstition, to rest its claims to exclusive ‘ purity’ upon tradi- 
tion, upon antiquity, do they not strive to plunge themselves in a ‘lower deep’ of 
the same mire? Accordingly do we not see, from a signal instance in your own 
city, that this senile yearning for the days of childhood is but the sign of a re- 
lapse to Rome? 

For my part, I should therefore think that the Christian religion was never so 
pure, since it left the lips of its divine founder, as it is at present. But for the 
queries and the conclusion I must ask the pardon of your clerical readers for 
having ventured, being a simple layman, to intermeddle in their august contro- 
versies, 

The French Archeological Mission to the Ruins of Babylon have made a second 
Report, of which a summary has just been given by the Government to the public. 
The closé of 1852 is the date of the explorations. 

M. Fresnel commenced his labours with the effort to ascertain the exact site of 
the principal edifices of the antique city. The tumulus of Kasr and the group of 
Amran were first opened. The result was a quantity of small objects, including 
statuettes, in hard stone and baked clay, and of a workmanship Greek and Par- 
thian, the latter of a style quite barbarous. 

The edifice, the site of which he sought especially to fix, was the palace-citadel 
of the kings of Babylon, which bore the famous ‘ hanging gardens ;’ and he seems 
to have succeeded in fully establishing the identity of the tumulus of Kasr with 
this fairy structure of Semiramis. The eminence or mound, which would thus 
be the ruins of the ancient palace, and which the modern Babylonians call moud- 
jetibeh (the topsy turvy), preseuts but a confused heap of pulverulent rubbish, 
M. Fresnel compares this hillock to an immense quarry of bricks, which has been 
worked since the days of Alexander, and from which have issued all the villages 
that strew the plain around. This irregular mode of working it has turned the 
wreck into a chaos, The consequence is, a difficulty to make other than vague 
conjectures respecting the integral state of the vast edifice. At the same time 
M. Fresnel has recognised that the Euphrates, in bearing from west to east, as is 
proved by corrosion of the eastern bank, had opened its new channel athwart the 
groundworks of the great palace, which appear to extend afar beneath the waters 
of the river. 

Might not this be, I would ask in passing, rather the remains of the great 
tunnel, recorded by Ctesias and Diodorus as running underneath the river ard 
connecting the two palaces on either bauk? For Babylon, you know, accom- 
plished, some three to four thousand yeats ago, a work to rival the very boldest 
undertaking of your own great city. Or why, at all events, do not explorers 
direct their searches to such a monument, which, besides being curious in itself 
and of more definite detectability, would give a clue to the abutting palaces both 
at once? Of its identity with the substructions brought to light by M. Fresnel, 
the excavations which he made therein might appear to furnish a complete dis- 
proof; but some of the results might be regarded as confirmatory on the contrary. 

M. Thomas, the architect attached to the expedition, taking advantage of a 
moment when the waters of the Euphrates had subsided below their ordinary 
level, hastened to perforate some of those masses of mason-work, and found in 
them sarcophagi of baked clay of extremely rude execution, but which, ly the 
oddity of their shape and the exiguity of their dimensions, have fixed the atten- 
tion of the members of the expedition. Their length, in fact, is searce a fcot, 
their breadth a little more, and their height about a foot and a half. The bedy 
placed in this sort of urns must have been folded upon itself, the knees touching 
the chin, the arms crossed upon the breast, and the thighs forming a sort of enve- 
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lope of the whole. M. Fresnel is of opinion that these sarcophagi could have 
been destined but for the budies of the lowest classes in those primitive communi- 
ties. Although these coffins have been found on a level with the ancient ground- 
works of the Babylonian palace, he yet regards them as belonging to the Parthians, 
Now, take together the originally rude construction of those relics, the infamous 
condition of the supposed inmates, and the long posteriority of the population they, 
are thus referred to, and who would naturally have employed the ruined recesses 
of the ancient tunnel as a receptacle for the dead bodies of their conquered slaves, 
and it seems to me that this triple circumstance, supplied unpurposely by the de- 
scription, would rather favour my wild conjecture than the hypothesis of the 
explorers, 

In the preceding Report, M. Fresnel announced the finding of numerous frag- 
ments of enamelled brick, covered with portions of the figures of men and other 
animals, and with cuneiform inscriptions, of which the characters, in white enamel, 
stood out upon a background of azure, This curious collection he now reports 
has increased largely. He still is of the opinion that these fragments’ yield proof 
irrefutable of the identity of Kasr with the palace of Nebuchadnezzar, which was 
decorated with this mosaic in enamelled brick, according to Diodorus, The frag- 
ments of inscriptions accompanying these paintings have also been augmented by 
several letters or syllabic groups. This concurrence with the record of ancieut 
history is deemed corroborated by the fact that M, Place (as | reported to you in 
my last) has discovered in the palace of the sovereigns of Nineveh a like mosaic 
work in enamel still adhering to walls, 

A trench, cut to the depth of some 16 or 18 feet through the rubbish of Kasr, 
has beside enabled the explorers to recognise the fact that the foundations of the 
palace had been undermined in all directions by the working of ancient quarries 
or sachara, The portions still cohering resemble immense rocks, and seem to 
threaten with certain death the workmen over whom they hang suspended, These 
fragments, composed of bricks of the dimensions of a foot square, and bound to- 
gether by a cement of lime, are huddled in such confusion that no architect, how- 
ever ingenious, could not only not restore the plan, but even prove the site, of the 
ancient edifice, 

The most interesting of the discoveries made by the French exploration are 
the tombs found in the tumulus of Amran, to the south of the Kasr. This hillock, 
as well as the groups of Homayra and of Babel, formed part of the royal palace 
on the left bank of the Euphrates. Some trenches, open ata point the natives 
call El-Kabour (the tombs), have led to the discovery of several sarcophagi con- 
taining skeletons mailed with iron and wearing crowns of gold. The skeletons, 
with the exception of some parts of the cranium, were reduced to dust; but the 
iron, although oxydised, and the golden crowns, preserve their outlines, M. 
Fresnel regards these tombs as Macedonian, and refers them to the companious of 
Alexander or of Seleucus. The golden crowns are, strictly speaking, nothing 
more than a band or frontal, surmounted with six leaves of laurel or a species of 
indigenous poplar, three on the right side, three on the left, with the points con- 
verging towards the forehead. The chiselling of these leaves is rather delicate, 
and the veining quite distinctly brought out, low the bandage is always found 
a certain quantity of gold leaf, of which the use was probably to cover the eyes, 
or which served instead of the mask of gold reserved for the rich in other coun- 
tries. The quantity of iron found accompanying some of those bodies is quite 
surprising; one of them was wrapped all over with a sheet of this metal. In some 
of the tombs were also found ear-rings, and no iron: these were doubtless the 
tombs of the wives of the warriors. 

The structure of these Graco-Babylonian sarcophagi is very simple. It consists of 
little parallel walls of a foot and a half apart, and something over 6 feet in length, 
constructed of bricks with a cement of plaster. The lid or roof is also formed of 
bricks placed flatly side by side, and kept together by a lateral pressure, there 
being no arch, ‘The like materials closed exactly the two extremities of the 
tomb, There was also found at a short distance from these Macedonian tombs of 
Amran another female tomb of an identical construction. This contained several 
marble or alabaster statuettes representing Venus, Juno, and a reclined figure in 
a Phrygian cap: the work is Greek, and of fair execution, The same tomb con- 
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tained some jewellery, such as opals set in rings, ear-pendants of complex work- 
manship, gold buckles, &c.; but the skeleton wore no golden crown. 

M. Fresnel announces further the finding of a large quantity of statuettes, or 
fragments of such, of medallions in baked clay, of cylinders, vases or vials of 
gilt glass, Greek, Persian, or Chaldean, found in the tombs, as also some domestic 
utensils; in fine, some cakes of baked earth, of which one contained a Babylonian 
contract. After all, he says, the chief merit of these results of the exploration 
consists in (as he considers it) the ‘ complete certainty of their origin.’ No doubt 
they were obtained on the true site of the ancient city ; but whether also on the 
very spot of the royal palace, as he pretends, is a point that may still need some 
confirmation. 

Nor does this doubt appear uncountenanced by the suggestion, both just and 
valuable, which M. Fresnel alleges, at the close, in explanation of the striking 
circumstance, that no such evidences of identity, no such relics of palatial splen- 
dour, have been detected as were discovered in the excavations of Nineveh. He 
would need, he says, entire years, and resources far more ample than those which 
had been placed at his disposal by the Government, to remove the millions of 
cubic metres of pulverised brick accumulated in the course of ages on the foun- 
dations of the palace—foundations that must therefore lie at a depth of 70 to 80 
feet! Now, how obtain, by mere scrapings on the surface, a ‘ complete certainty’ 
of the locality of these profundities, if this supposition be near the truth? And 
that it is, will be comprehended if we consider that here in Paris, even in dis- 
tricts over which the city has been extended scarce a thousand years, not only 
have foundations and buried relics, but even street pavements, been dug up at a 
depth of 12 to 16 feet. If this be multiplied by the years of Babylon, the deficit 
will not be large, and may beside be amply balanced by an obvious consideration. 
Paris is not yet in ruins, and this large accession to its soil must for the most part 
have proceeded from the mass of animal remains—from the graveyards and gar- 
bage heaps that filled the primitive faubourgs, and had been drawn back from 
time to time to embank the river and fill up the swamps, according to the progress 
of popular cleanliness and comfort from age to age. If to this were super- 
added, as in case of Babylon, the actual mass of its closely-studded and stately 
edifices crushed to rubbish, there is no doubt that the elevation already gained 
would thus be doubled, and this while Paris was scarce a third of the extent and 
age of the Eastern ruins. 

MM. Fresnel and Oppert were preparing to try Niphar, and purposed after to 
proceed to the lower Euphrates to explore the ruins of those old Biblical cities 
mentioned in the Talmud or by Arabian geographers, and perhaps alluded to in 
Genesis, but of which history—profane history— has not preserved to us the names. 
This is an expedition in which your readers must take special interest. I shall 
be careful to possess them at the earliest moment of its useful results. 

A recent number of the Bulletino Arceologico of Naples contains the narrative 
of a discovery just brought to light from the ruins at Cuma, which has astonished 
as well as puzzled the antiquaries. The singular objects were found on openin 
certain tombs supposed to be Roman, ‘The chamber of the tomb was vaulted, an 
along the walls ran a broad bench constructed of mason-work, bearing four 
skeletons without the skull. The two skeletons that occupied the bench on the 
left side had the natural head replaced by heads of waz with glass eyes. These 
facts have been examined and are publicly guaranteed by the most able arche- 
ologists of Naples. Among other objects found in the same tomb was a coin of 
Dioclesian, which would go, in fact, to show the structure to be rather recent as 
well as Roman. 

These facts have been presented by M. Raoul-Rochette to the French Academy 
of Inscriptions and Belles-Lettres. This profound antiquary does not offer for 
the present an explanation, but invokes the close attention of his brother antiqua- 
ries to the subject. 

One of these, M. Adrien de Longpérier, appears less cautious; for he proposes, 
in the Atheneum Frangais, a lame solution, ‘This he finds in a passage of Varro, 
which makes allusion to a Roman custom of dissevering a bone from the body 
before the process of incremation— aut si os exceptum est mortui ad familiam pur- 
gandam, From this he concludes the Romans did sometimes detach the skull for 
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the purpose of purification, ‘a rite that may have survived burning.’ Hence the 
absence of the head in the strange skeletons of Cuma; hence the presence of the 
head alone in an exploration of his own. This was made, it seems, in 1833, in 
one of the provinces, where he found upon examination of a number of ancient 
tombs that the skeletons contained in some of them were headless, but one in par- 
ticular, of smaller dimensions, contained the cranium of an adult man, which had 
been evidently placed there unaccompanied by other bones, as the tomb was 
covered carefully with plaster, 

Now, admitting both the instance and the authority adduced to be quite analo- 
gous to the pheuomenon of Cuma, they would still afford but a re-statement, not a 
solution, of the difficulty. Moreover Varro speaks of the excision but from bodies 
that were burned—quum Romanus combustus est; which would preclude the intact 
skeletons of Cuma from the usage. In fine, this writer confounds the epochs of 
purification and incremation, I have the confidence to think I could throw some 
light upon the question, if my space were not exhausted, and perhaps your Jour- 
nal not the fittest place. I can therefore but add a reference which may conduct, 
not to a strict solution, but to the elements of a solution, a mind of ordinary think- 
ing faculty—I mean the Vestiges of Civilization, part ii, ch. 3, and which is pub- 
lished in your city by M. Baillitre, of Regent Street. 





Paris, May, 1853. 

I MENTIONED in a previous letter the late discovery by M. Place of an alleged 
statue—a ‘real statue’—of Assyrian fabric. The following letter on the subject 
from that gentleman himself, and addressed to M. de Longpérier, has just appeared 
in a Paris Journal :— 

‘This time, my dear Longpérier, it is no less than an Assyrian statue, of which 
I have to announce to you the discovery. I had often heard disparaged the 
aspect, rather queer no doubt, which is distinctive of the Assyrian bas-reliefs. It 
was also found a pity that the artists of those times, so ancient, had made no 
statues, in the proper sense, or of the complete figure, and had given, in the sculp- 
ture of their figures of high relief, so strange a turn to the legs of their personages. 
At present all doubts are removed, and we are certain the art of statuary was 
passably advanced. The despatch which I have sent you of three photographic 
sketches, presenting my statue in so many aspects, will be better than a descrip. 
tion. It is some four and a half feet high, including the square mass which it 
carries on the head, and which gives it the appearance of a cariatid, Between the 
hands it holds a vessel resembling some of those I have preserved for you. These 
vases, of which numerous fragments are turned up in the excavations, are per- 
forated at the bottom as well as at the top. This is perhaps the reason why one 
of the hands of the statue is applied to the under extremity of the vase. The 
statue has been found to the rear of a long colonnade, and at the end of a wall of 
enamelled bricks. It is the first time that this description of bricks have been 
found in situ ; and as they represent a series of personages, animals, and trees, of 
which each brick offers but a fragment or portion, we may henceforth comprehend 
what must have been the destination of those débris which so abound in the 
Oriental ruins. I have by mea plank of them of about sixteen feet long by four 
and a half high; and as the colours are very beautiful, and the picture can be 
easily taken asunder and put together, I think it will be an accession to your 
museum—that is, provided the enamel shall resist the transportation. I have, 
moreover, found a cylinder of baked clay of a large size, and bearing seventy lines 
of cuneiform characters; and a large piece of bronze which seems to represent a 
date-tree, and to have served as a column or support. I have besides found a 
gold leaf, sixteen inches long by five broad, whereon are seen some traces of 
figures in projection and a line of cuneiform characters which must have been 
struck with a die—a fact which would show the existence of isolated characters, 
of moveable types, like our present printing implements.’ 

M. Place appears to me to pronounce as /oosely in this inference as he does in 
the exaltation of his statue, The latter, it is true, we are now told, with a rather 
ominous reservation, only proves that Assyrian statuary had been assez avancé, 
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Let us wait until the specimen is set before European criticism, and see what then 
to think of the conjecture of my former letter. 

To the foregoing, which is dated at Khorsabad, 30th January, the writer adds 
this postscript of 15th February following. 

‘The second® statue has been found; the head is broken off, but the body is 
intact. I have also to apprize you of the despatch to your address of a case con- 
taining over a thousand small objects, such as carved stones, cornelians, agates, 
quartz, and others of great variety both in form and colour,’ &c. 


Victor Pace. 


A duly intelligent antiquary would have spared himself this trouble. The 
evident multitude and vogue of the sort of objects mentioned are, on the contrary, 
a real presumption against high sculptural proficiency. The barbarous Mexicans 
abounded in things of this kind at the discovery, and of such workmanship as to 
astonish and excel European artists; though they never made, or tried to make a 
real statue. It is that the latter is a long posterior development of art and in- 
tellect. 

I had occasion, in my last letter, to discuss a case of the confusion of the 
Roman Catholic ceremonial with that of its heathen predecessor. I ventured to 
exemplify that this was general and systematic— systematic from a pious purpose 
and the necessity of the expedient to reconcile the popular prejudices to a new 
doctrine through the old forms. I thence concluded that the Christian doctrine 
must have attained its purest state, not (as some imagine) when its infancy had to 
be wrapt in those profane swaddling clothes; but on the contrary, when its develop- 
ment and native strength had come to burst them off. The manhood, the indi- 
viduality, the purity of the Christian principle would be therefore found in the 
various Protestant denominations of the present day, in just proportion to their 
divergency from the primordial and Papal forms. 

But it is not alone the forms, the ceremonial of the primitive Christians; but 
moreover their most special doctrines that appear obnoxious to this confusion. 
Such at least is the position of a work just published in this city, and by a writer 
of indubitable, though perhaps dangerous or perverse piety. 

The object of this learned work, of which the title is, Saint Paul et Sénéque, 
is to prove the philosopher not only a Christian, but to have been made so by the 
Apostle, The subject then is antiquarian as well as also theological, and apper- 
tains by a double title to the special province of this correspondence. For Ar- 
cheology is much too narrowed when we confine it to material monuments ; by 
far its fairest and its future field lies in the archeology of lost ideas. It was, per- 
haps an instinct of this relation that led the author of the book in question to have 
intended, he says, originally to submit the substance of his thesis to the Academy 
of Inscriptions and Belles-Lettres. Why this design has not been accomplished 
may be possibly conjectured from the following syllabus, however succinct, of the 
execution. 

His proofs for the alleged orthodoxy and conversion of the stoic Seneca, M. 
Fleury begins by classing under four heads: ‘1st. Literary and critical sources ; 
2nd. Traditional sources; 3rd. Historical inductions; 4th. Critical philological 
examination of the correspondence attributed to Seneca with St. Paul and reci- 
procally.’ Under the last head is given also the text of the correspondence, with 
notes and a translation in French. There are further dissertations upon the pro- 
bable influence of the Christian religion upon Aurelius, Epictetus, Arrian, and 
also upon the neo-Stoic poets Lucan, Martial, &c. In short, the notes—which 
contain all this—are throughout the work a set of biographies, extending back to 
some of the personages in the Acts of the Apostles, ‘The religious interest, there- 
fore, and historical value of this erudite treatise cannot be doubted, think what we 
may as to its probative efficacy for the author’s purpose. 





® See my April letter. © 

> Saint Paul et Sénéque. Récherches sur les Rapports du Philosophe avec 
VApétre, et sur infiltration du Christianism naissant & travers le Paganism, 
2 vols. 8vo. Par Amédée Fleury. Paris. Librairie Philosophique de La Grange. 
Hector Bossange, 25 Quai Voltaire. 
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With the latter is alone, however, the concern of the critic. And in this respect I 
will begin by declaring bluntly, as I must be brief, that the proof appears to me a 
failure, aimost a futility. The few examples which I can cite will be the strongest 
under each head. 

Under the first—entitled ‘Critical and Literary Sources,’ and consisting of a 
comparison of passages from the works of Seneca, with extracts from the Epistles 
of St. Paul and the Gospels—I select the supposed imitations in the points 
special to the Christian doctrine. For instance, the man of virtue is compared 
by Seneca to the ‘Phenix, which appears but at the intervals of every 500 
years.’ Now this image, though of heathen origin and almost trivial ancient use, 
it seems he stole from the ‘many are called but few are chosen’ of the Gospel 
(vol. 1. p. 25). The image of seed-sowing and of harvest is a common one in the 
New Testament. But Seneca too, says: ‘the divine seeds are implanted in the 
bodies of men ; if properly cultivated, the crop will correspond ; if not, it will be 
taresand thorns :’ therefore Seneca has plagiarized, and ‘ without disguise,’ from the 
New Testament (ibid.). I need not note that this comparison—so very obvious in 
all ages—was of common application with the ancient writers. If Seneca applied 
it to morals, it is that morals were the theme of Seneca, Quinctilian, his contempo- 

rary, applies it to rhetoric for the like reason. And Anaxagoras, the physicist, to 
the whole material universe, But let us not get serious, 

Another of the revealed dogmas of Christianity is this, from Paul: ‘He who 
serves God in justice and peace is agreeable to God; be ye therefore imitators of 
God.’ We read in Seneca: ‘ Would you render the gods propitious, be yourself 
good; he worships them best who imitates nearest.’ This is ‘evidently’ taken, 
says M. Fleury, from St. Paul. He acmits, indeed, the patent objection that the 
Roman Stoic does but slightly modify the fundamental sect maxim of sequere na- 
turam. He also owns that the ‘naturam’ was a transformation of an older form, 
which said, in the ages of Pythagoras, with Gospel literalness: sequere DEUM. 
But this he gets over by imagining that the Stoics proper, or their theological pro- 
totypes, must have had the hint from the passage where Moses has represented 
the Divinity as directing him to ‘ walk in his presence and be perfect’ (p. 27). 
It must be owned that the resemblance between ‘ sequere Deum’ or ‘naturam,’ and 
‘ambula curam me et esto perfectus’ is on a par with the probable knowledge of the 
Jewish traditions by the Greek philosophers, 

Again, the precept: ‘love your enemies’—diligite inimicus tuos, which is justly 
deemed to be pre-eminently Christian, our author finds that Seneca has plagiarized 
in saying: ‘ Be jovial with your friends, be gentle and easy with your enemies?’ 
Amicis jucundus, inimicis mitis et facilis, The latter is, however, plainly a rule 
of worldly wisdom, and had doubtless its equivalent in many an ancient writer; 
for instance in, I think, Isocrates, and in terms much nearer to those of the Gospel. 
The Christian /ove of poverty is preached by the Apostle, in denouncing riches as 
the ‘root of all evil’—radiz omnium malorum, Seneca must then have copied him, 
in calling them ‘the chief material of all the afflictions of humanity’—mazima 
erumnarum humanarum materia, But Ovid had denounced them as irritamenta 
omnium malorum—terms much nearer, and in fact identical with those of the 
Apostle; for, whereas Seneca’s ‘rumnarum’ meaiis a merely worldly aud con- 
crete feeling, the ‘ malorum’ of the saint and poet is essentially different, being 
abstract, spiritual. Did Ovid, therefore, too purloin from Paul? Moreover, did 
he do so where the concurrence should appear less casual, as when Ochirrée, in 
the Metamorphoses, predicts the coming of the Messiah, and even specifies the 
most peculiar of the Christian incidents of that event? As M. Fleury cannot dare 
thus broadly upon introverting the line_of time, he does not seem to have recalled 
those passages, or several other antecedent plagiaries, which might retort in fact 
his charge of borrowing upon both the Apostle and the entire Gospel. This incon- 
venience he is able in the case of Seneca to parry plausibly, by the confusion and 
the contemporaneousness ofthe epoch. He therefore proceeds naively through half 
his work on the assumption, that the philosopher and not the Apostle must have 
heen the copyist. And this, while the internal evidence of the parallel passages 
would hint the contrary ; those from Seneca being axiomatic, and the language 
of Paul being didactic and practical. 

But the pressure also of external evidence and of historical opinion compels him 
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finally to come about to this obverse aspect of his argument. The result is too 
curious not to be submitted in his own words, After noticing that, among others, 
the theory of de Lamennais holds, in fact, that Christianity has nothing peculiar 
in its moral doctrines, but is a defweated summary of all the preceding and 
heathen systems, M. Fleury proceeds to say: ‘We freely concede, as we have 
done already in the notes, that particular passages of Seneca, having their parallels 
in St. Paul or the Gospel, might also find their prototypes in the oracles of the 
Academy or the Portico, Perhaps even if there remained to us more of the monu- 
ments of Greek philosophy, and especially of the Stoic system, of which we possess but 
a few mutilated fragments, it may be that certain precepts which in this incomplete- 
ness of our information we consider to be exclusively Christian, might be procsans: 9 up 
tc Zeno, Chrysippus, or Panatius. But these cardinal ideas, which we will sup- 
pose for a moment to be of Stoic or of Platonic origin, if they be not allowed pecu- 
liar to Gospel, how does it happen that they are grouped with prominence, 
exhibited isolatedly, and as if in a new light, for the first time in the Evangelists 
and the Apostle, on the one hand, and on the other in the writings of the Koman 
philosopher. This concurrence of the two moralists, Seneca and St. Paul, in 
bringing forward the same ideas, in planting the same landmarks of doctrine, 
known or unknown before them, remains, whatever may be said, a thing sur- 
prising and inexplicable, unless by an express understanding, a homogenuity of 
views between the two propagators and preachers of the truth’ (pp. 131-2), 

This, it must be owned at all events, is to present the question candidly, The 
author had avowed already (p. 24) that there seemed to be none whatever of the 
truths introduced into the world by Revelation, which are not also more or less 
expressly to be found in Seneca. He now admits that the most striking of those doc- 
trines of the philosopher are to be found in what remains to us of the traditions of 
his sect. He even adds, with a laudable equity, that if the writings of the Stoic 
school had not been left to an exceptional completeness of annihilation, they might 
show us parallels also to the residue of the Christian morals. But after all, that 
the Christian founders and their contemporary Seneca, should have concurred in 
a similar summary and a certain selection from anterior systems, is a fact which 
he deems inexplicable save by intereommunication, Such is then his argument, 
or rather his objection, to prove that Seneca has been the borrower from St, 
Paul, and not the contrary. But, mark his terms do not really conclude any thing 
to this effect. They stop expressly with supposing a communication necessary, 
but assume tacitly that it proceeded from the Gospel to the Roman moralist— 
which was just the proposition put in question. M. Fleury not merely fails to 
prove the question he begs repeatedly ; he does still worse, in admitting that 
Seneca might have derived his moral doctrines (as he has always been supposed 
to do, of course) from his predecessors of the Stoic sect; for it seems as natural 
that he should turn with supreme regard to this brilliant ancestry, as it would be 
monstrous that a heathen philosopher should take, in preference, the same prin- 
ciples from what must then have been esteemed the ignorant fanaticism of a de- 
spised sect. While, on the other hand, a sect so situated would be equally likely 
to purloin from Seneca, as being the writer most in vogue among the Pagans of 
the time. M. Fleury, therefore, tends effectually to prove the opposite of what he 
affirms to have been the order of derivation as between Seneca and St. Paul. And, 
in fine, though it were otherwise, he would have still had to clear the Gospel of 
having plagiarized, in turn, from the earlier Stoics. 

The author then, we see, is doubly in what the Americans call a ‘fix.’ In fact 
his book is throughout a blunder in this respect ; so much so that I first imagined 
it a covert attack upon Revelation, and expected momently to see the ‘ Frangais 
né malin’ sneer through the style. But no, his motives are so stolidly orthodox 
as to make him insensible to the laws of logic. This honesty of his purpose, as 
well as the value of his vast materials, would therefore merit a short solution of 
his chief difficulty—to wit: How Seneca and the Christian morality came to concur 
in the like principles, and how these principles should seem selected from the Stoic 
schools especially, but also with concurrent innovations, by the two new systems ? 

I wish I had the space of but ten pages at my disposal to evince that all three 
questions do not merely imply no miracle, but are susceptible of the most rigorous 
demonstration. But, for want of this, I may refer to an exposition on the subject, 
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in a work to which I late appealed for a different solution. The answer, thus 
prepared will have, moreover, the advantage of having been framed without 
possible reference to the present case. Evolving a theory of man’s progressively 
historical development, the terms of the exposition are indeed extremely abstract, 
and the quantity of illustration as compendious as the little volume. (It is re- 
markable it never mentions the relevant instance of the writings of Seneca, per- 
haps to shun the imputation which makes the burthen of the book before us.) 
From these drawbacks, the application of the theory referred to to the problems 
of M. Fleury may need some care. But the result will, I guarantee, be to give 
his treatise an important value, and in a manner of which the author had never 
dreamt. It will confirm the conclusion of my former little dissertation, and go to 
show that, as well in doctrine as in discipline, the Protestant creeds possess at 
present the least Pagan, and therefore purest Christianity. 

M. Prosper Mérimée, himself a writer of much distinction on the subject of 
archeology as well as history, has just published in the Moniteur a paper com- 
municated to him by a friend, and which treats a theme of especial interest to 
British readers—the Druid altars, The writer is no less an authority than 
M. T. A. Worsaae, inspector of historical monuments of Denmark, and author of 
an esteemed work on the Antiquities of that country. I shall try to make a suc- 
cinct abstract of his views on the Druid altars. 

These so-called Celtic or Druid monuments obtained a religious destination, but 
in the infancy of archeology and unsupported by historical proof. The masses of 
stones which, in this system, were considered sacrificial altars, and which in 
France are termed dolmens, in Britain cromlechs, or by a more general denomina- 
tion Druid altars, are a sort of chambers constructed of large flat stones, which are 
surmounted again with rocks of great dimensions. The entrances, when there are 
any, are corridors of the like construction, covered over in the same manner and 
often surrounded with circles of stone. The quite intact or better preserved of 
these cromlechs are usually situated on the summit of little tumuli of earth, or 
sometimes in the interior of mounds of greater height. In their construction, it is 
found invariably that the stones which form the walls and roof present their even 
and smooth surface on the inside. Now this circumstance is far from favouring 
the supposition that they were altars; the act of sacrifice would, on the contrary, 
require or render the outside smooth. 

Again, in France, these pretended altars are found collected in groups, and espe- 
cially by the sea-coast, or on the banks of the large rivers. It is the same with 
their exact analogues, the cromlechs of Great Britain, the hiinengraeber of Germany, 
and the ‘ giants’ chambers’ (Tuettestner) of Scandinavia. In Denmark too, which 
has several thousand, they almost all lie along the shore. But if these monuments 
were altars, how came their crowding along the coast, while the interior was left 
with few or often none? 

Passing from the structure and the situation to the contents, these are uniformly 
flint-knives, stone-hatchets, arrow or spear-heads of bone or flint—all of the rudest 
fabrication, and bespeaking a savage people. Nothing ever found of bronze or any 
other metal. 

The human bones are untouched by fire and plainly testify that the bodies had 
been deposited in either a sitting or crouching posture in their strong chambers. 
So in the Isle of Guernsey and other islands of the Channel, in Ireland, in Eng- 
land, in Holland and Northern Germany, as well as France, Denmark, and Sweden. 
In the latter country, one in particular has a number of square compartments, 
devoted each to a single corpse and where the skeleton retained this position. 

These analogies of contents and construction between monuments dispersed over 
distant countries denotes a common destination ; and the débris of human bones, of 
— the presence is almost constant, proves the dol/mens to be not altars, but 
tombs, 
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inhabitants of Europe. This is backed by the geographical situation of the crom- 
lechs, confined exclusively to the most western and maritime countries—to South- 
ern Sweden and Denmark, to Northern Germany and Holland, to Great Britain 
and Ireland, to Western France and Portugal, to Corsica and the Crimea. For 
men keep, in the infancy of civilization, to the sea shore, or along the banks of the 
large rivers, where they obtain their food by fishing and more open spaces for 
communication and the chase, 

Another proof of the priority is the abruptness of the passage from those rude 
implements and unburnt bones, which alone are found in the cromlechs, to the cal- 
cined skeletons, the funeral urns and the bronze arms which adorn the tumuli, and 
even trinkets of the same metal, and sometimes gold. Were the Celts, who built 
the latter, the founders also of the former, there would be a gradation of transition; 
both the classes of constructions would be sometimes mingled—which they never 
are. Besides, the cromlechs would be found in Southern Germany and Central 
Europe, which the Celts had long inhabited in their migration from Scandinavia. 

Again, the builders of the ‘ Druid altars’ have left along the shore in Denmark 
large heaps of oyster and other fish-shells, with the usual implements of flint and 
bone. But precisely the same relics, in the same commixture and situation, are 
quite familiar along the sea-board of North America. The civilization, then, or 
rather savagery, was analogous on the two continents. 

A few of the cromlechs, it is true, exhibit traces of a sort of sculpture, which, 
however rude, might suppose the use of metallic implements. Of these the prin- 
cipal are found in Ireland, and the most celebrated is New Grange, which is 
situated with another almost equal in the county Meath. In the former the stones 
are covered with a multitude of ornaments, among others spiral lines of striking 
symmetry. In the second, are found crosses circumscribed with a circle (which 
might savour of a subsequent and Christian hand ?), Gavr’ Innis, in the west of 
France, is also famous for the like workmanship ; and has moreover a few designs 
not unlike the cuneiform characters. In fine, Stonehenge, with its several circles 
composed of rocks which appear to be cut, and which are locked into each other, 
at the junction of the walls and roof, by a set of mortises and tenons—which give 
the structure its appellation. Do not these imply the builders to have known the 
use of metal ? 

Yes, undoubtedly ; but the objection is thus explained :—These sculptured spe- 
cimens are found exclusively in the most western parts of Europe, where the Ab- 
origines would either have been retruded by the invaders, or be left latest unen- 
countered and unsubdued. They would therefore have more time for their 
indigenous development, and consequent improvement of this architecture. And 
the aid of metallic implements would be derived, by imitation or by importation, 
from the conquering occupants of the interior, much more civilized, 

This much less savage people were the Celts. The Celts are known accordingly, 
in all the countries of Europe, to have both used and wrought in bronze, a compo- 
sition of brass and tin. The implements are rudest, in ancient Gaul, both in shape 
and ornament. The relics found in England and Ireland are far superior. But 
Denmark and Scandinavia excelled all others in this manufacture, at the same 
time in form, temper, variety and ornamentation. In fact, some metal ingots dis- 
covered in the latter country, seem to attest the antique existence of even a foundry. 
And Cwsar’s observation, in remarking that the Ancient Britous had no iron, but 
used instead imported bronze (@re autem utuntur 1MPORTATO) might go to coun- 
tenance a commerce with this northern emporium. 

From this pre-eminence of mere degree, combined with also the main coin- 
cidence among the implements as well as material, in the various countries named, 
it is conjectured that the populations of Scandinavia must have been Celts, and 
that the race has passed from thence into the British isles and Gaul. Recent his- 
torians, of Norway particularly, esteem the inference beyond a doubt. M, Wor- 
saae does not appear, however, to assent. The greater excellence was due, he 
thinks, to prolongation of the use of bronze; as the same circumstance gave higher 
perfection to the ‘ Druid altars’ in the same countries. For as iron, which super- 
seded the use of bronze, came through the Romans, its propagation must have 
proceeded pari passu with their dominion. Thus in Gaul, where it entered earliest, 
the swords had never reached to hilts of bronze, but were rudely rivetted to bone 
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or wooden hafts with nails. The hilt is found in Britain of a piece indeed with 
the blade, but still not in a very finished form, This perfection was attained in 
Ireland, and especially in Scandinavia, where the Romanus had never carried their 
yoke of tron in any sense, and whither the metal took some centuries later to find 
its way. What this, then, proves is unity of causation, not of derivation, And 
as to the community of implements, it is the same; though M. Worsaae does not 
appear to well see how. 

He seems determined to this opinion by the convenience of his theory, which 
marks the stages of social progress by an age of stone, of bronze, of iron. These, 
he adds naively, without perceiving the contradiction, do not indicate (as sung 
Lucretius) so many distinct human races, but only so many grades of civilization. 
The latter is true in fact; but the author’s argument assumed the former. 

However, the foregoing, though but a brief analysis of a long essay, presents 
the views, if I mistake not, of the great Danish archeologist, with undiminished, 
af not increased clearness and coherence. Their merits I must for the present, 
leave uncommented to your reading. I avow, however, my assent to the author’s 
inference respecting the Normans, as not at all the rude barbarians they are re- 
puted, That people and their country await a philosophic history. Alas! what 
people and what country does not? 


Ruins of ancient Capua, showing the Assyrian origin of the Etruscans—Bonomi’s errors in the 
application of Assyrian statuary to Holy Writ—Colonel Rawlinson’s late deciphering of Cuneiform 
Inscriptions relative to the Dynasties and Mythology of the Assyrians—Curious discoveries in 
several mineral lakes and springs of France and Italy—Account of the Kurgds or tumular barrows 
of ancient Russia. 

Paris, June, 1853. 

‘Tue second article of M. Raoul-Rochette, on the ruins of ancient Capua, to which 

3 alluded in a former letter, has appeared in the Journal des Savants for April. 

The author has not yet arrived at the description of the ruins proper, from which 

I promised you some information of great importance. Its turn will have come 

in the next paper of the series. Meanwhile, the present contains some facts which 

may be interesting to your readers, 

It seems that Capua had its Capitol, like ancient Rome, and as the former city 
was Etrurian, we might infer that this famous institute was also due to Etrurian 
influence in the latter: and this, although the two cities were founded almost at the 
same time. This is confirmed by the fact that the Capitoline divinities of Capua 
were composed, like those of Rome, of a trinity or triad—of whom Jupiter held 
the place of honour, and was supported on either side by the two goddesses Diana 
and Minerva, And this very important fact is thus itself sustained by M. Raoul- 
Rochette. A bas-relief, still preserved at Capua, was discovered in 1665, ata 
small distance from the ruins of the Theatre, and which contains a representation 
of Jupiter in a sitting posture, having on his left Diana standing, with quiver on 
shoulder and dance in hand, and on his right Minerva, likewise standing, the head 
attired with a military cap, the breast covered with the degis, and her hand armed 
with a lance, which are the usual attributes of the goddess of war. But this con- 
junction of divinities, wherein Diana holds the place of Juno at Rome, can repre- 
sent says this great antiquary, but the Capitoline triad of Capua, as had been also 
recognized already by Mazochi. Moreover, another discovery has been more 
recently effected in the Capuan ruins of the temple of Jupiter Capitolinus, consist- 
ing of a fine statue of Minerva, now at Rome, and a statue of Diana, disinterred 
on the same spot, of the same proportions and style, but decapitated, and which 
was long preserved at Naples. This fact of the statue of Diana, combined with 
one of Minerva, and both discovered in the ruins of the temple of Capitoline Jupiter, 
leaves no doubt of the existence of the triad at Capua as well as at Rome, and 
in both places, as established through Etruscan influence. 

This, of itself, would be a point of curiosity as well as consequence. But I pre- 
sent it to your readers for what, in turn, it is made to infer, by the ingenious con- 
catenation of the writer. He concludes from it, that the Tyrrhenian immigration 
into ancient Italy must have consisted of a colony of Assyrians, the Capitoline 
triads of Etruria being a trait of the religion of that people. The highest expres- 
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sion of the Assyrian religion was, he says, the great triad, which was personified 
in three divinities, one ma/e, and the other two female, and whom Ctesias, who 
transmitted the fact, compares to Jupiter, Rhea, and Juno, The same Ctesias, still 
as cited by Diodorus, says that golden statues of the three divinities were set upon 
the summit of the tower or pyramid of Belus at Babylon; an altitude of position of 
which the Capitol would be an imitation, M. Raoul-Rochette attaches great con- 
clusiveness as well as importance to this analogy, and announces a set treatise, in 
which it is to be developed clearly, on the great Nature-goddess (as he terms it) of 
Asia, considered in the divers forms wherein he thinks her to have been the foun- 
dation of the whole mythologies of ancient Greece and Rome. No doubt in the 
world that such a work, from hands so learned, will be full of interest, not only 
historical and archeological, but even theological. For could he narrow to a 
single source, and that an Eastern one, the pagan trinities, it would relieve the 
Christian mystery of its most formidable adversary. But for my part, I incline 
to question the philosophy of such a project, and by consequence, the force of his 
conclusion from the analogy. The fact of the conclusion I, however, deem quite 
probable, that is to say, the Assyrian origin of the Etrurians. And the proof to 
me is in their high relative proficiency in the arts; especially their works in 
metal, with which some late discoveries at Khorsabad present a striking corre- 
spondence of development. 

Besides the temple of Jupiter Capitolinus, there were also several others in the 
Etrurian days of Capua, of which the writer discusses the site, and traces the 
ruins, in many instances, to Christian churches still subsisting or gone in turn to 
decay. Of the temple of Jupiter itself, some fifty beautiful columns were trans- 
ferred in the middle ages to the church of ‘Saint Vincent in Volturno.’ Another 
temple of Jupiter, outside the city of Capua, has supplied the materials for the 
celebrated Abbey of S.- Pietro, which exists still but in a dilapidated state. The 
Cathedral Church of the town of Casente, which now occupies the site of the 
temple, has been also built and ornamented from its ruins; and it possessed, it 
is said, as late as the middle of the last century, a chandelier of white marble, 
with its base adorned on the four sides by representations of Venus arising 
from the ocean; a magnificent relic of the decoration of the same temple of 
Jupiter, The writer wonders, as well as deplores, that this noble monument 
should have been lost in the full noon-tide of an age of light and civiliza- 
tion. But it is, on the contrary, this very light that caused most probably its 
destruction. During the darkness of the middle ages, the incongruity of the 
general mixture of pagan monuments with Christian worship was not perceived ; 
it was in consonance with the reigning chaos of the human intellect. But as this 
intellect began to clarify itself with the philosophy of the eighteenth century, and 
thus to reason upon and regulate its doctrines, the clergy would, to prevent scandal 
as well as satisfy their private scruples, purge the churches of all such utensils 
and decorations of pagan origin, as were not necessary to the safety of the edifice. 

To the same religious animosity, awakened to logical consistency, is, also, due, 
no doubt, the devastation, in another line, which the author mentions as having 
strangely taken place within the same period. Of the myriad tombs of the 
Roman epoch which lined on either side the Appian Way, from the city to Ben- 
venuto (for Capua too had its Via Appia), aud which not greatly over a century 
since were recognizable at least in ruin, there now exists not even a trace of more 
than two. One of these noble mausoleums, which is called in the neighbourhood 
Carceri Vecchie (Old Prisons), is situated near Santa Maria, on the left side of the 
Appian Way. Though now in ruins, it was less than a century since described 
as follows by an eye-witness It was of a conical form, of which the summit only 
had then been lost. The altitude, thus diminished, was but six and twenty hands; 
the circumference was one hundred and fifty. It was all over lined with marble 
panels, arranged in the best Roman taste. The entrance was by a small door 
which opened on the south side, and in the interior was a staircase by which was 
reached the summit, There remains at present, of this grand cone of several 
stories, but the ground-floor, with its marble wainscotting and numerous niches 
which, on the inside as well as the out, served to receive the funeral urns, busts, 
and monuments of the tombs. 

The second mausoleum, which is on the right side of the Appian Way, a short 
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distance from the village of Ceurti, bears vulgarly the name of Canocchia, which 
is derived from its lofty conical form. It is a tower of four stories, erected on a 
square base, and diminishing in breadth at each stage, so as to bear the aspect of a 
funeral pyre of several retreating platforms—a sort of monument which recalls, 
says our antiquary, the Roman traditions of Assyrian art. Its height is still one 
hundred and twenty-five hands, by a diameter of fifty for the first story, thirty- 
six for the second, thirty for the third, and a smaller breadth for the fourth, which 
bore the summit, long destroyed. This tomb presents, with its exterior lining, 
with its columns, cornices, and architectural sculptures, as well as its interior cham- 
bers at each story, and their novel and singular arrangement, the sole subsisting relic 
of the renowned splendours of luxurious Capua, in even the latest ofits three epochs 
of magnificence, the Roman, and transmits evidently, M. Raoul-Rochette insists, 
the Asiatic taste of the two preceding. But what a contrast does this utter obli- 
vion of a city devoted to the baser passions, offer with the glorious fate of Athens, 
the city of intellect and the arts; in which every spot and every monument, as 
well as the men who immortalized them, are almost as familiar as the renowned 
characters and the localities of our own day ! 

But the preservation of this sole relic is due, as stated on an inscription, toa 
restoration of the monument by Ferdinand I. of Naples. In the absence of some 
like protection, a small temple of similar style, which was discovered not many years 
ago, is now annihilated to the last vestige. As, however, the tombs above alluded 
to, like all the others of the Roman period, had been erected above the surface of 
the soil, and were consequently much more liable to entire demolition, we might 
expect (as the facts have justified) to find the mausoleums of the anterior epochs, 
remain, though older, yet, as partly sunk, in a better state of preservation. It is 
these Samnite and Etrurian tombs with their lately discovered contents that M. 
Raoul-Rochette is to describe us in his next article. 

The Atheneum Frangais, in a cold criticism of Bonomi’s book, applying the 
late Assyrian discoveries to the elucidation of Holy Writ, has the following 
interesting and very suggestive observations, The writer is M. de Longpérier, 
an archeologist of eminence, and connected I believe with the administration of 
the Gallery of the Louvre. 

Mr. Bonomi, after having described the great winged lions with human heads, 
which adorn the palace gate of Nimroud, remarks justly, that these figures accord 
completely with the expressions of Daniel, who, in his vision, says, ‘ The first was 
as a lion, and had the wings of an eagle.’ But this Asiatic symbol represented the 
empire of Assyria. The vision of the prophet had therefore nothing extraordi- 
nary, since we find the same type on the fagade of a palace erected by a king of 
Nineveh, 

In general, the conceptions of the Prophets are explained admirably, since we 
have come to know a portion of the Chaldean monuments among which they 
lived, It is known, for example, that Daniel describes a symbolic animal with ten 
horns, European artists who have undertaken to represent this celebrated vision, 
have made the animal a horrible and ludicrous monster. And yet in Assyrian 
sculpture there is nothing more frequent than tiaras ornamented with horns, of 
which the number varies from ten to twelve, and which are arranged with so much 
art and regularity, as to in no manner shock the taste of the most severe. Of 
this we may be convinced easily by examining the sculptures of Khorsabad, and 
those which were sketched at Maalthai by Simon Rouet. These horns were a 
symbol of strength, of power. It is thus that, in her sublime canticle, Hannah, the 
mother of Samuel, exclaims, in speaking of her dearly-beloved son: Ezaltatum 
est cornu menmin Deo. Hannah calls Samuel her horn, in like manner as an Arab 
child will call its father or grandfather the crown of its head; and this parity of 
meaning is comprehensible so much the better as we may take the word qouroun 
(horn) as the prototype of xopévn and of corona. Nor is it only on the text of 
Daniel that the Assyrian monuments may shed new light, but also on the 
books of Isaiah, of Kzekiel, of Nathan, of Esdras, and a part of the books of 
Kings and of Chronicles. Mr. Bonomi has made on this point many happy appli- 
cations, without at the same time having exhausted the subject. Every reader of 
the Bible will discover some new relation. It is as much to be desired that artists 
should be imbued with the Assyrian monuments as with those of Egypt, of 
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Phenicia, of Babylon and Persia, in order to compose new Biblical Mlustrations : 
for those that have been published hitherto are for the most part deplorable, and 
fitted to give the falsest notions of the history of the people of God, the earliest 
which is impressed upon our infant minds, 

When to the version of Isaac le Maitre, abridged and full of interpolations, are 
moreover added images that do not offer a single detail suggested by a knowledge 
of antiquity, is it not plain that the first of books must, when disfigured in this 
manner, lose a portion not inconsiderable of its authority? The engravings of 
Holbein, of Albert Diirer, of Bernard Solomon, of Sebastian Leclerc, of Bernard 
Picart, must be admired as productions of art. But they have really nothin 
Biblical, and beside, the second-rate artists who have copied them have failed 
grossly, while preserving their defects, to transcribe the merit of the execution, 
which was alone what made them precious. Who does not remember from child- 
hood that strange fantastic figure, with a crown of several peaks like a grand Duke 
of Tuscany, a mantle tucked up like the curtains of a royal bed and its festoons, and 
which represents one after another, Pharaoh, Saul, David, Solomon, Jehu, Ahasuerus, 
and Evil-merodach—a figure which we meet again under the name of Pharamond, 
of Merovee, or Clovis, in the history of France of Father Daniel and of M. de 
Rigois? And then, those temples, those palaces, resembling Versailles and the 
Vatican, and of which the halls are ornamented with pilasters of the Renatssance,P 
and fluted columns such as exist only in the Anunziata at Genoa—is it believed that 
they give anything like a tolerably just idea of the architecture of Memphis, of Jeru- 
salem, and of Babylon? Attempts have been made of late times to introduce 
into Biblical works some ameliorations by copying the costume of the Arabs. But 
if the appeal of the Bedouins may to a certain point be applicable to the nomads 
of the times of Abraham and Jacob, it cannot answer for the purpose of represent- 
ing the city inhabitants at the epoch of the Kings of Israel and of Judah. We 
insist upon this matter, because we believe that the inexactness of such representa- 
tions is an auxiliary to infidelity. It is in the subject of archeology especially 
that one might say with Bacon, ‘ That a half learning leads to doubt, but a solid 
instruction brings back to faith.’ 

The same intelligent Journal has a sharp notice of the late discoveries, or 
alleged discoveries, of Colonel Rawlinson, in his construction of the inscriptions 
which Layard has gathered at Nineveh: or rather the notice is not sharp 
in the proper sense, for it is not serious. It is throughout a continuous sneer, 
but the more severe for its studied civility: and to say truth, the publica- 
tion seems to merit the severest treatment. The gallant Colonel proclaims his 
discoveries in the right soldierly and rather Saxon fashion of trenchant asser- 
tion, not of close discussion and careful proof. I have not seen his book, and 
speak according to the critic, who, however, is M. de Sauley, a member of the 
Institute, a man, besides, of general science, an extensive traveller in the East, 
and a real discoverer himself in epigraphy. This antiquary, in a previous number, 
convicts the readings of Colonel Rawlinson, revealing us the lost names of certain 
kings of the Assyrian dynasties, of being left destitute of proof, of being impro- 
bable in themselves, of being inconsistent with the Scripture record, or with even 
each other. In the present notice he substantiates this triple charge against the 
Colonel’s pantheon, taking the principal divinities, personage by personage, to the 
number of overa score. In conclusion, however, he says, with sarcastic deference, 
that he denies nothing, but merely waits till Colonel Rawlinson shall give some 
proof of his revelations: and this, incumbent in even religion, is indispensable in 
all science, and was imperative in the present subject, where the discoverer pre- 
tends alone to have the key to the exploration of the cuneiform writings. It is 
also the advice I would convey to your British readers, who, indeed, appear them- 
selves to have tacitly taken a similar course, if one may judge from the little 
noise they make about so startling a publication. 

Ata late session of the‘ Archeological Institute’ of Rome, a curious book has 
been presented, on the part of Father Marchi, in relation to discoveries made last 
year at Vicarello, on the western bank of the lake of Bracciano, It is known, 





P We should naturalize this term, like so many others, from the French, to 
denote briefly the revival of arts and letters in modern Europe. 
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from several instances brought to light within a few years, that the ancients had 
the custom of casting into the mineral springs wherein they had recovered health 
a tribute in token of their gratitude, and which consisted the most usually in 
pieces of money, in small statues of bronze representing the person who made the 
offering, sometimes even imitations of the part of the body affected, as for ex- 
ample, the foot, the arm, the head, limb, &c. In 1838, upon the drainage of a 
little lake which was situated on the summit of the mountain of Falterona, one of 
the loftiest of the Tuscan Apennines, and at the foot of which takes rise the Arno, 
there were collected over six hundred pieces of bronze, in statuettes or coins, In 
France, near Arles, in the mineral springs of Amélie-les-Bains, there were also 
found several coins, and some inscriptions on plates of lead. In fine, a few 
months ago, the steward of the Roman college called the Germanico-Ungarico, and 
who is keeper of the Vicarello, having ordered the cleansing of the basin where 
the thermal waters are collected at a temperature of fifty degrees centigrade, found 
a great quantity of bronze coins of both Republican and Imperial Rome ; also a 
few vases of copper and silver, dedicated, as is learned from the inscriptions which 
adorn them, to Apollo, to Sylvanus, and the nymphs. Finally, three silver vases, 
which seemed to constitute a sort of milestones, and engraven with a full itinerary 
of all the stations which then existed on the route from the Eternal City along to 
Gades. These are the curious monuments that are now discussed in the book of 
Marchi, and of which a copy has been just presented, in his name, to the Roman 
Institute, 

The various conclusions of the learned father are well worth seeking in the 
original, I can specify but the important one concerning the miliary vases, and 
which supply most precious documents to geography. They form, in fact, a sort 
of guide-book composed at three successive epochs, and indicating the several 
modifications of the great route which conducted from the capital to the southern 
extremity of Spain (for in the above Gades the reader will recognise Cadiz), The 
vases are, all three, of dates anterior to the itinerary of Antonine, and contain, one 
104 stations, another 105, and the third 107, The last, which must be naturally 
taken to be the latest, and of which the names concur the nearest with those of 
the Antovine itinerary, contains a certain number which do not exist upon the 
second in date; while this presents in turn some not found upon the first. But 
from this discordance between both the number and identity of the stations, which 
conducted to a point so distant from the capital, is again inferred the labours that 
the emperors must have accomplished in straightening, in altering, and improving 
the public roads which at that time radiated in all directions through their vast 
empire, 

tt is thus that the superstition of those invalids of two thousand years ago con- 
tributes to the science of the present day: for men do nothing in vain, though 
they may do most things vainly; they miss their foolish aims, but the ends of 
nature are subserved infallibly. 

A German periodical (Archiv. fiir wissenschaftliche Kunde von Russland) has an 
article, composed chiefly of compilations from the Russian journals, on the late 
discovery of numerous Kurgdns, that is to say, tumuli or barrows, made on this 
occasion as far north as the province of Novogorod. I translate you a few parti- 
culars on this very curious subject. 

In the government of Novogorod the Kurgins are called sopkas, that is to say, 
hill-tops, which is aterm of the local dialect. They are found usually in the 
neighbourhood of villages, along the high roads, and on the banks of the rivers 
Walchow, Walchowitz, &c, You meet with, also, other clay hillocks in the form 
of entrenchments. These two species of constructions go back evidently to the 
pagan times, and have reference conjointly to those bloody wars and those terrible 
plagues which, as recorded by the chroniclers, formerly desolated Russia. There 
are many popular traditions concerning the origin of these rude monuments. The 
hillocks are, without doubt, the remains of ramparts raised in ancient times on the 
field of battle for the security of the infantry: subsequently they were used as a 
place for planting the artillery. As to the Kurgdns, they are funereal monuments 
elevated upon the tombs of warrior chiefs or of princes. If tradition is to be 
credited, the altitude of the Kurgin depended on the strange circumstance of the 
number of persons present at the burial, The trisnes, or funeral feasts, took place 
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hard by these tombs; and as the warriors attended in arms, the ceremonial ended 
habitually in scenes of slaughter. It is thus that with the Scandinavians of the 
same epoch the festivals celebrated on occasion of funerals were always attended 
with effusion of blood, and hence their well-known usage of bringing coffins to 
the banquet, in order to bury on the spot those who should perish in their frequent 
quarrels. These were sometimes huddled together under one of those Kurgdas, 
which on other occasions, as in times of pestilence, were made to serve as a com- 
mon trench, ‘Tradition reports also that these fictitious elevations were often 
utilized in times of war as military observatories, Many of the Kurgdns in the 
province of Tenissei were erected for this purpose alone. 

Hitherto these tumular monuments of the province of Novogorod have not re- 
ceived the full attention which they certainly deserve in an historical and archo- 
logical respect. In general, their summit is capped with chapels, crosses, tomb- 
stones, and fragments of mis-shapen statues called ‘the women of stone.’ It 
seems that similar objects are found in the provinces of Russia. The explorations 
that have been made in them have led to the discovery of bones of men and 
horses, ancient medals, arms, crosses, necklaces, finger-rings, ear-pendants, and 
other articles in metal. The peasants are in the habit of rifling the Kurgans of 
these objects, and also transporting the stones from off the summit to build their 
dwellings. The government has of late put a stop to these depredations, is pro- 
secuting the exploration of these monuments itself, and promises to lay the results, 
in the course of the year, before the world. 

Meanwhile a special notice of two or three of these Kurgiins in particular is 
well worth adding, as indicative of the historical importance of which, as well as 
antiquarian value, those simple relics may be made susceptible. 

In the vicinity, continues the Journal, of the town of Bjelosersk are to be 
found two Kurgins apart by an interval of 60 toises. The first has an. oblong 
shape of 50 toises in circumference ; its height is 5 toises; on its summit are four 
ash-trees in vigorous growth, and rotten trunks strewn here and there attest that 
formerly a thick grove of the same wood must have arisen upon the spot. The 
second Kurgan is half destroyed, and by the hands of the aforesaid peasants, so 
that its primitive height and form can now be scarcely recognised. The objects 
found in both consist of nothing more than bones of men, horses, and other animals, 

A curious tradition is current in the country, which says that formerly the town 
of Bjelosersk was situated quite adjacent to these Kurgans, from which it is at 
present distant four werst (or some fifteen miles), The waters of the White Lake 
( Bieloge osero) would, by undermining the earth around it, have compelled the 
inhabitants to shift their ground, and the town would thus have three times 
changed its place, The inference is, that the popular story may be confirmed by 
the position of the Kurgins, these structures being usually raised but on the con- 
fines of towns or villages, and the present specimens being deemed to mark the suc- 
cessive sites of the city in question. 

There is another Kurgan or sopka some sixty miles from the same town, on the 
summit of which stands, from time immemorial, a chapel, which is an object of 
popular veneration, and decorated with the images of the Russian princes Boris 
and Gleb, This tomb, which proceeds from the oldest times of paganism, served 
formerly as a pedestal for an idol. 

Upon the foregoing, which is better fitted to excite than satisfy curiosity, I 
shall offer for the present but two remarks. The divers uses at once of tombs, 
fortresses, and observatories, attributed to those primitive structures by the Rus- 
sian archeologists, are by a similar confusion—the natural consequence of a like 
ignorance—ascribed by American explorers to the famous ‘ mounds’ along the 
Mississippi, which bear, in fact, a close ey to the Russian. My other re- 
mark respects the Scandinavian scuffles at the funeral festivals, It is well known 
that in Ireland, too, at least until not many years ago, a ‘fight’ was a common 
accompaniment to a funeral. Is it that the Irish came from Scandinavia, and the 
American Indians crossed’ by Behring’s Straits? No, but that primitive men 
being essentially the same must have done like things spontaneously in all the 
regions of the earth. 
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Elliott (Rev. E. B.)—The Warburton Lectures of 1852. 8vo. 


English Bible (The), according to the Authorised Version. In Paragraphs 
and with Notes, Part 1, Genesis. pp. 128. 


Ephraem Syrus. Select Metrical Hymns and Homilies translated from the 
Syriac. Crown 8vo. pp. 198. 


Erskine (Capt. Elphinstone), R. N.—Journal of a Cruise among the Islands 
of the Western Pacific, including the Feejees, &e. 8vo. 


Evangelist (The) of the Desert: Life of Claude Brousson. 

Ferguson (Rev. R.), LL.D.—Seventeen Sermons on important Subjects. 8vo, 
Finlay (George), Esq.—History of the Byzantine Empire. 8vo. 

Fisk (Rev. G.)—Method of Teaching the Evidences of Christianity. 16mo, 
Twelve Aspects of Christ. 12mo. 

Forster (C.) —Six Preachers’ Sermons at Canterbury Cathedral. 8vo. 

(J. W.)—Apocalypse its own Interpreter. 8vo. 


Galton (Francis), Esq.—Narrative of an Explorer in Tropical South Africa. 
Post 8vo. 


Gaston—Cyclopedia of Doctrines, classified with References to Scripture 
Texts. 8vo. 








Giles (Rev. Dr.)—The Uncanonical Gospels, and other Writings referring to 


the First Ages of Christianity, in the original languages, collected together from the Editions of 
Fabricius, Philo, and others, 2 vols. Post 8vo. pp. 764, 


Godwin (Rev. B.)—Philosophy of Atheism compared with Christianity. 12mo. 


Gould (Nath. D.)—Church Music in America, comprising its History and 
Peculiarities. 12mo. cloth. 


Grinfield (Rev, E, W.)—The Jesuits: An Historical Sketch. Fep. 8vo. 


Guicciardini—The King of Pride ; or, The Rise and Fall of the Roman Power, 
8vo. pp. 176. 


Hamilton (Rev. James), D.D.—The Lamp and the Lantern. 18mo, 
Havergal (Rev. W. H.)—Sermons on Historical Subjects from the Bible. 


2 vols. Post 8vo. 


Historical Outlines of Political Catholicism : its Papacy, Prelacy, Priesthood, 
People. Demy 8vo. 


James (Rev. J. A.)—Christian Progress. 18mo. pp. 112. 
Johns (Rev. B. G.)—Plain Sermons to the Blind. 12mo. 


Jukes (J. Beete), Esq.— Popular Physical Geology. Illustrated by 20 Litho- 
graphic Landscapes. 


King (Rev. David), D.D.—Defence of the Presbyterian Form of Church 


Government. Fep, 8vo. 
—— (R. T.)—Who was St. Titus? 8vo. 
Lawrie (Rev.T.), America—Dr. Grant and the Mountain Nestorians. Post 8vo, 


Macbride (John D.), D.C.L.—Lectures on the Articles of the United Church 
of England and Ireland. 8vo. 


Macgregor (Rev. Sir Charles), Bart.—Notes on Genesis, designed principally 
for the Use of Students in Divinity. 8vo. 
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Mason (The late Rev. Erskine), D.D., America—A Pastor’s Legacy: being 


Sermons on Practical Subjects. 8vo. 
Maurice (Rev. F. D.)—Theological Essays. Crown 8vo. 


M‘Clure (A. W.), America—The Translators Revived: a Biographical 
Memoir of the Authors of the English Version of the Holy Bible. 12mo. 


Mearns (Rev. D.)—Lectures on Scripture Characters. 2 vols. 12mo. 


Miles (Jas. W.), America—Philosophical Theology ; or, Ultimate Grounds of 
all Religious Belief based in Reason. 8vo, 


Miller (Rev. J. C.)—Lent Lectures on Solomon. 12mo, 


Mills (Rev. John)—The British Jews: being a full Digest of their Domestic 
Habits, Religious Ceremonies, and Social Condition. 12mo, 


Monod (Rev. A.), of Paris—St. Paul. Five Discourses. 18mo. 

Morris (Rev, A. J.)—Religion and Business. 12mo. pp. 68. 

Northesk (Countess of »—The Sequel to the Sheltering Vine. 

Oxford (Bishop of) —The Doom of the Unfaithful Servant ; or, Great Britain’s 
Mission. 8vo., sewed. 

Parables (The) Prophetically Explained. By Twelve Clergymen. Fep. 8vo, 

Pigott (J. D.), Esq.—Egypt: a Poem. Small 8vo, 

Phampive (EK. H.), M.A.—The Study of Theology and the Ministry of Souls, 

mo, 

Poynting (T. E.)—The Temple of Education: being the Results of the 

Strivings of a Teacher after the True Idea and Practice of Education. Post 8vo. pp. 372. 


Psalms (The Book of), newly translated from the original Hebrew into 
English Verse. By a Layman. 18mo. 


Rabbinical Vocabulary. List of Abbreviations, and Grammar, suited to the 
Mishna and the Perushim. 12mo., sewed. 


Robinson (Rev. C. K.)—Missions urged upon the State on grounds both of 
Duty and Policy: an Essay that obtained the Maitland Prize, 1852. Post 8vo. 


Rule (Rev. W. H.)—Celebrated Jesuits. 2 vols. 18mo. 

Scheidel (J.)—Map of Palestine. Ona sheet. (Edinburgh.) 

Seymour (Rev. F. P.), M.A.—Sacrifice no part of the Church’s Ministry. 
8vo., sewed, 

Sleigh (William)—Studies in Theology. 12mo. 

Smith (James), Esq., F.R.S., of Jordan-hill.—Dissertation on the Origin and 


Connexion of the Gospels: with a Synopsis of the Parallel Passages in the Original and in the 
Authorized Version, and Critical Notes. svo. pp. 309. 


Sortain (Rev. Joseph)—Count Arensberg; or, the Days of Martin Luther. 
2 vols. Small 8vo. 


Stoughton (Rev. J.)—Scenes in other Lands, with their Associations, Histo- 
rical and Religious. Fep. 8vo, 


Strachey (.)—Hebrew Politics in the Times of Sargon and Sennacherib, 8vo. 


Stroud (William), M.D.—A New Greek Harmony of the Four Gospels. 
lvol. 4to. 


Trench (Rev. F'.)—Job’s Testimony to Jesus, and the Resurrection of the ° 


Body. 18mo. 


Tholuck (Professor)—Hours of Devotion. From the German. With Preface 
by the Rev. H. Bonar. Fep. 8vo. 


Things to be Thought of. 18mo. 


Vaughan (Rev. Robert), D.D —John de Wycliffe: a Monograph. Small 4to. 
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Vickers (Archdeacon)—Sermons. Fep. 8vo. 


Venn (Rev. Henry), D.D.—The Responsibilities of the Seniors of the Uni- 
versity as respects the Salvation of Souls. 12mo., sewed. 


Wardlaw (Rev. Ralph), D.D.—On Miracles. 12mo. 
Webb (C.)—The Sensibility of Separate Souls considered. Fep. 8vo., cloth. 


Whately (R.), D.D.—View of the Scripture Revelations respecting a Future 
State. 7th edit., revised. 


Lectures on the Characters of our Lord’s Apostles. 





Fep. 8vo. 





Lectures on the Scripture Revelations respecting Good 

and Evil Angels. Fep. 8vo. 

Wilbraham (Rev. C. P.)—Descriptions of Canaan: being an Account of the 
Mountains, Rivers, and Towns of the Holy Land. 12mo. 

Williams (Rev. E. A.)—The Influence of Habit on Character and Conduct. 


12mo., sewed. 


Willmott (Rev. R. A.)—Paradise: the Home of Happy Souls after Death. 


8vo., sewed, 


Wright (Rev. B. W.)—The Berlin Revolution in its Relationship to the 
University and the School. 


FOREIGN. 


Bet ha-Midrasch. Sammlung kleiner Midraschim und vermischter Abhand- 
luogen aus der iiltern jiidischen Literatur; herausg. von Ad. Jellinek. Band I. (Enthiilt 17 
kleine Midraschim oder midraschartige Stiicke), 8vo. Lpz. 1853. 

Chalybaus (H. M.)— Philosophie und Christenthum, Ein Beitrag zur Be- 
griindung der Religionsphilosophie. 8vo. Kiel, 1853. 

Chautfour—Kestner,—Etudes sur les Réformateurs du XVI. Siécle. Vols. 1 
and 2, (Ulrich de Hutten, Zwingli.) 12mo. Paris, 1853. 

Duschak (Dr. M.)—Umriss des biblisch-talmudisehen Synagogen Rechtes. 
8vo. Olmiitz, 1853. 

Evangelia Apocrypha, adhibitis plurimis codd. Grecis et Latinis maximam 
partem nunc primum consultis atque ineditorum copia insignibus, edidit C. Tischendorf. svo. 
Lips. 1853. 

Evangelium des Johannes. Syrisch in Harklensischer Ubersetzung, mit Vocalen 
und den Punkten Kuschoi und Rucoch nach einer Vaticanischen Handschrift, nebst kritischen 
Anmerkk. von G. H. Bernstein. 8vo., cloth, Lpz. 1853. 

Ewald (H.)—Geschichte des Volkes Israel bis Christus. Band II. 2nd edit. 
(Geschichte Moses und der Gottherrschaft in Israel.) 8vo. Gittingen, 1853. 

Gieseler—Lehrbuch der Kirchengeschichte. 3 Bandes, 2 Abtheil, 2 Theil. 
8vo. Bonn, 1853. 

Gumpach (J. von)—Eine Kritik und Antikritik, als Streitschrift wider 
H. Heinr. Ewald. 8vo. Heidelb. 1853. 

Harms (C.)—Vermischte Aufsiétze und kleine Schriften, herausg. von ihm 
selber. 8vo. Kiel, 1853, 

Kurtz (J. H.)—Bibel und Astronomie nebst Zugaben verwandten Inhaltes, 
Eine Darstellung der biblischen Kosmologie und ihren Beziehungen zu den Naturwissenschaften. 
3rdedit. 18mo. Berlin, 1853. 

Meier (E.)—Die Form der hebr. Poesie nachgewiesen. 8vo, ‘Tiibingen, 
1853, 

Meyer (H. A. W.)—Kritisch exegetisches Handbuch iiber den Brief an die 
Epheser. 8vo. Gittingen, 1853. 

Mejer (O.)-—Die Propaganda, ihre Provinzen und ihr Recht. Vol. 2. 8vo. 
Gottingen, 1853. 

Nigelsbach (Dr. C. W. E.)—Der Gottmensch. Die Grundidee der Offenbarung 

in ihrer Einheit und geschichtlichen Entwicklung. Band I, (Der Mensch der Natur.) 8vo. 

Niimnberg, 1853. 
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Noack (Dr. L.)—Die christliche Dogmengeschichte, nach ihrem organischen 
Entwicklungsgange, in gedriingter Ubersicht dargestellt. Royal 8vo. Erlangen, 1853. 

Noack (L.)}—Die Theologie als Religionsphilosophie in ihrem wissenschaft- 
lichen Organismus dargestellt. 8vo. Liibeck, 1853, 

Real—Encyclopiidie fiir Protestantische Theologie und Kirche. Unter Mit- 
wirking von Prof. Gieseler, Hagenbach, Hifling, Hundeshagen, Liicke, Jul. Miiller, Nitzsch, 
Schenkel, Thilo, Tholuck, Twesten, Ullmann, Umbreit und Anderen, herausgg. von Dr. Herzog. 
Heft 1 to3. 8vo. Stuttgart. (To be completed in about 100 Nos.) 


Schenkel (Daniel)—Gesprache iiber Protestantismus und Katholizismus. 
2 vols. 12mo. Heidelberg, 1852, 1853. 


Scheinert (Dr. J.)—Die christliche Religion. Band I. 8vo, Konigsberg, 
1853. 


Scherer (Ed.)—Alexandre Vinet. Notice sur sa vie et ses écrits. 8vo. 
Paris, 1853. 


Tholuck (Dr. A.)—Die Mystik. Vortrag. 16mo. Halle, 1853. 


Thomasius (G.)—Christi Person und Werk. Darstellung der evangelisch- 
lutherischen Dogmatik vom Mittelpunkte der Christologie aus. TheilI. (Die Voraussetzungen 
der Christologie.) 8vo. Erlangen, 1853. 


Ullmann (C.)—Die Siindlosigkeit Jesu. Eine apologetische Betrachtung, 
6th edit. 8vo. Hambg. 1853. 


Weiss (M. Ch.)—Histoire des Réfugiés Protestants de France depuis la 
Révocation de |’Edit de Nantes jusqu’’A nos jours. 2 vols, 12mo. Paris, 1853. 

Wurzbach (Dr. C.)—Die Kirchen der Stadt Krakau. Eine Monographie zur 
Geschichte und Kirchengeschichte des einstigen Kgr. Polen. 8vo. Wien, 1853. 

Zimpel (Ch. F.)—Neue Grtliche topograph. Beleuchtung der heil. Weltstadt 
Jerusalem. Mit einem topogr. Plan von Jerusalem. vo. boards, Stuttg. 1853. 








OBITUARY. 


April 30, at the Deanery, Peterborough, in his 79th year, the Very Rev. George 
Butler, D.D., Dean of Peterborough. The deceased was head-master of Harrow 
School from 1805 to 1829. Few could compete with Dr, Butler in versatility of 
mind and in the variety of his accomplishments. Besides his great mathematical 


attainments he was also a distinguished classical scholar, and spoke German, 
French, and Italian with correctness and fluency. 


April 4, at Hastings, the Rev. James Scholefield, M.A., Regius Professor of 
Greek, Cambridge, Canon of Ely, and Incumbent of St. Michael’s, Cambridge. 
For thirty years with unwearied zeal, fidelity, and,consistency, he exercised a 
ministry, the results of which are felt at this moment in many a distant parish of 
England. His energies were not restricted to the pulpit or his parish. The duties 
of the Greek Professorship were not neglected, as his valuable Hints for a New 
Translation of the New Testament bear witness. He was a syndicate of the Pitt 
Press, and Examiner for the University Prizes, and general Editor of the works 
issued by the Parker Society, He had also Friday evening Lectures on the Greek 
Testament for the benefit of the Undergraduates. There was not an institution 
in Cambridge having for its object the glory of God or the good of his fellow-men 
which had not in measure the benefit of his support and presence. From Hastings, 
whither he was ordered by his physicians, his widow wrote to a friend, that she 
had during that season seen more of her beloved husband in the inner man than 
she had seen in the whole course of their married life—HE HAD LIVED FOR 
orHERS.—Abridged from the Gentleman’s Magazine, June. 
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INDEX 


TO THE 


FOURTH VOLUME, NEW SERIES, 


OF 


THE JOURNAL OF SACRED LITERATURE. 





A. 


Abila, site of the ancient city, 248, 252; 
its history, tb.; seat of an early bi- 
shopric, 251; attacked by the Mos- 
lems, ib. ; inscriptions, 253. 

ARMENIAN TRANSLATION OF EvsEBIUS, 
263-297 ; value of the discovery, 263; 
amplitude of materials for historical 
investigation, 264; literal correspond- 
ence of the Armenian and Greek, 
265; chronography of Eusebius, 267 ; 
introduction, tb.; sources of his in- 
formation, 268; incapacity of Greek 
authors, Diodorus, 269; credibility of 
Berosus, ib.; Babylonian dynasties, 
270; Assyrian sovereignty in Baby- 
lon, 272; oriental annals, 275; Sena- 
cherib and Merodach Baladan, 276 ; 
invasion of Cilicia by the Greeks, 
277; Esarhaddon, Sardanapalus, and 
Nebuchadnezzar, 279; chronological 
deviations, ib, note; the Stadionices, 
281; additions, restorations, and new 
readings of the 33rd Chapter, 282; 
Greece after the battle of Cheronza, 
284; Macedon, 285 ; the Jews in Alex- 
dria, ib. note; tables of the reigns of 
the Macedonian kings, 287 ; Demetrius, 
288, note ; Craterus, the son of Phila, 
289, note; Demetrius the fair, 291; 


his death, 295; length of the reign of 


Antigonus, 296. 


B. 


Babylon, the date of its independence of 


Assyria, 5, 
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Barnabas and the authorship of the 
Epistle to the Hebrews, 122. 

Barnes, Rev. A., his Commentary on the 
Revelations, 50, 

Brsuicat Criticism, 146-159: neces- 
sity of critical examination, 146 ; con- 
ventional orthodoxy, 147; no auto- 
— proofs remaining, 148; Dr. 

avidson’s plan, 150; the want of a 
critical edition of the Hebrew Serip- 
tures, ib. ; the Septuagint, 151; Syriac 
version, 153; Peshito, ib.; Hebrew 
manuscripts, 154; New Testament re- 
censions, tb.; critical accuracy of the 
Textus Receptus, 156; the work of 
criticism, tb. ; Syriac New Testament, 
157; uncial and cursive MS., 158; qua- 
lities demanded in criticism, ib. 

Boetticher, Paul, his continuation of 
Schwartze’s Memphitic New Testa- 
ment incomplete and unsatisfactory, 
164, 

Burgess, Dr., his work on Syriac Me- 
trical Literature, 389, et seq. 


C. 


Cairns, Rev. R., his work on the Apo- 
calypse commended, 48. 

Cimmerians, their flight into Asia, 7. 

Cochrane, Rev. J., his work, The World 
to Come, 54. 

CoLLATION OF THE GOSPELS, 346-372, 
Mr. Scrivener’s labours, 346 ; descrip- 
tion of the collated MSS., 347-352; 

aucity of the materials used, 352; 
Tischendorf, 353; character of the 
published MSS., id. ; rs, 354; 

M 
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INDEX TO VOL. 


Tregelles, 355, and note; position of 
textual criticism, 356 ; Griesbach, 357; 
Wetstein, ib.; on the authority of 
numbers or importance in. readings, 
359; illustration from Matthew xix. 
19, ib; xv. 8, 363; xx. 22, 364; 
Lachmann, 365; Dr. Barrett and the 
Dublin palimpsest of St. Matthew, id., 
note; on the paramount authority of 
ancient MSS., 366; gradual diverg- 
ence, 367; proofs of the ancient text, 
368 ; are the later MSS. copied from 
others of an earlier date than we now 
possess? ib.; the Vulgate and the 
Aldine LXX., 370; non-agreement of 
the cursive Greek MSS., 371. 
Conybeare, Rev. W. J., and Rev. J. S. 
Howson, examination and quotations 
from their Life and Epistles of St, 
Paul, 101, et seq. 
CorRESPONDENCE :— 
Hades and Heaven, 167, 413, 419, 422. 
Jude verse 9, 169, 438. 
The Essenes, 170. 
On Matthew xix. 12, 179. 
Law of Marriage, 182. 
Hyppolitus and his Times, 183. 
2 Peter i, 20, id. 
Apocalyptic interpretation, 432. 
Eunuchs for the kingdom of Heaven’s 
sake, 454. 
Bunsen’s Hyppolitus, 438. 
Miscellaneous remarks, 439. 
“Called a Nazarene,” 441. 
Creesus and the Delphic oracle, 11. 
Cumming, Dr., his work, The Church 
before the Flood, extracts from, 92 
et seq. 


D. 


Damascus, see Rivers OF DAMASCUS. 

Davidson, Dr., his treatise on Biblical 
criticism, 149 ; commendation and ex- 
tracts, 150 et seq. 


E, 


Egyptian versions of the New Testament, 
their antiquity, value, and incorrect 
designation, 160. 

Eusebius, discovery of his Canon in 
Armenian, 263; analysis and exami- 
nation of it, 267. 


F. 


Forster, Rev. Chas., his work on the Si- 
naitic inscriptions, 328 et seq. 





IV., NEW SERIES. 


G. 


Gesenius, on the Samaritan Pentateuch, 
his errors and fallacies, 314; influence 
of his essay on the learned men of the 
day, 326. 

Griesbach and his labours, 357. 


H. 


Heaven, Hetxt, Haves, 56-79. The 
question stated, 56; Revelation the 
only source of knowledge on the sub- 
ject, 57; influence of the body on the 
soul, 58; worth of the opinions of the 
ancients, 60; rule of Scriptural inter- 
pretation, 61; examination of its 
teachings, ib.; the death and resur- 
rection of Christ cannot be argued 
from, 62; Enoch, ib.; the raising of 
Samuel, 63; Dives and Lazarus, 64; 
Ecclesiastes xii. 6, 65; Hebrews xii. 
23, 66; other texts, 67; the thief on 
the Cross, ib.; “Death and Hell” of 
the Revelations, 68 ; the question, Does 
the soul at death go direct to Heaven 
or Hell, answered negatively, 69 ; the 
sleep of the soul taught by Christ, 70 ; 
inferred from St. Paul, 71; argument 
from the last judgment, 73; belief in 
Hades of Pagan origin, 74; Luke xx. 
27 et seq., 75. 

Hebrews, the Epistle to, its authorship, 
122. 

Hengstenberg, Dr, his work on the Re- 
velations, 50. 

Herodotus, his account of the Cimme- 
rian and Scythian invasion of Upper 
Asia, not a legendary fiction, 6 ; test 
of his authenticity, ib. ; probable that 
he visited Babylon, 15; coincidence of 
his Medo-Persian chronology with the 
statements of Scripture 16, note; 21, 
note, 


I. 


INTELLIGENCE, BIBLICAL, 223, 467. 
Literary and educational, 225, 470. 
Announcements and miscellaneous, 

229, 472. 





, Foreign, 231, 475. 


J. 





| Jenour, Rev. J., his work, Rationale 
| Apocalypticum, 50. 
| Josiah, prediction of his birth, 1 ; vir- 
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tually the sovereign of the ten tribes, 
623; mortally wounded at the battle 
of Megiddo, 21. 

Judith, the book of, a mere fiction, 18, 
and note; 22, note. 


L. 


Lachmann, critical labours of, 365 et seq. 

Lire AND EpistLe oF St. PAu, THE, 
101-124; the work of the Rev. J. 
Conybeare and Rev. J. S, Howson, 
101; different aspects of the study, 
ib.; helps from remaining associations, 
103; identity of the Galatians with 
the Gauls, 105; their settlement in 
Asia Minor and final absorption in the 
Roman empire, 106; modes of teach- 
ing amongst the Jews, 107; syna- 
gogues, 108; translation of Colossians 
1., 109; commendation of the work, 
111; defects of the plan, 112; critical 
errors, 114; theological, 117; theory 
of St. Paul’s second Roman imprison- 
ment, examined and rejected, 118; 
date of the pastoral epistles, 119; the 
Epistle to the Ephesians, 121 ; author- 
ship of the Epistle to the Hebrews, 
122; parties in the Corinthian Church, 
ib. ; Epistle to the Galatians, 123, 

List oF Pusiications, English, 240, 
498; Foreign, 243, 501. 

Lydia, and its kings, Ardys, Alyattes, 
and Croesus, 7 et seq. 


M. 


MEANING OF SCRIPTURE SILENCE, THE, 
398-406; concealment the internal 
evidence, 398; ignorance of the date 
of the birth and death of Christ, 
400; the festival-loving spirit, ib.; the 
Lord’s day, 401; silence of the Evan- 
gelists on the infancy and youth of 
Jesus, 402; the great lesson, ib. ; his 
personal appearance, 403; the por- 
traits of Christ, 404; the true image, 
ib. ; apostolic development, 405. 

Medes, the, cause of the war between 
them and the Lydians, 13; concluded 


by a solar eclipse, 14; their siege of | 


Nineveh, 7b. 


Mempunitic NEw TESTAMENT, THE, 1 60- | 


166; early versions of the New Tes- 
tament in the Egyptian dialects, 160 ; 
earliest printed edition by Wilkins, 
161; its accuracy, ib. ; the edition of 


INDEX TO VOL, IV., NEW SERIES. 
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Schwartze, 162; its plan, 163; unfi- | 
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nished at his death, 164; continuation 
by Boetticher, ib.; meagre and in- 
complete, 165; what remains to be 
done, i, 

MODERN CONTRIBUTIONS TO THE STUDY 
oF PropHecy, 36-55; number and di- 
versity of the commentators on the 
Apocalypse, 36; Babylon literal and 
mystic, 1b.; Mr. Strange’s theory of 
the seals, 38; and of the trumpets, 
40; his fundamental error, 42; ab- 
surdities and inconsistencies, 43; the 
Millennial age, 45; The brides of the 
Lamb, 46; Mr. Strange on Mr. El- 
liott’s Hore Apocalyptica, 47; Mr. 
Cairns’ work, 48; Jenour, Barnes, 
and Hengstenberg, 50; Tregelles on 
Daniel, 51; indefinite use of the num- 
ber ten, 52; the World to Come, of 
Mr. Cochrane, 54; Mr. Newton’s 
works, 55. 


Miiller, Dr. J., his work on the doctrine 


of Sin, 83 ; extracts from, ib. et seq. 


N. 


NATURE OF SIN AND ITS EARLIEST DE- 


VELOPMENTS, THE, 80-100; difficulty 
of the investigation, 80; paucity of 
our knowledge of the antediluvian 
world, 81; law, 82; Dr. Miiller’s 
work, 83; on the existence of evil, 
84; the perfection of the Law does 
not admit works of Supererogation, 85; 
morality and religion, 87; sin, aliena- 
tion from God, 91; man’s original 
greatness, 92; what Adam could not 
know, 93; the tempter and the temp- 
tation, 94; the fall and its results, 
96 ; life and death, 97; Cain ignored 
the fall, 98, 


Nebuchadnezzar, his greatness proved 


by the ruins of Babylon, 32. 


NESTORIANS, THE, 373-388; editor’s 


note, 373; THE NestrorIAN CuHRISs- 
TIANS, 373-380 ; their home, 373; an- 
tiquity and probable Jewish origin, 
574; language, 375-381; early mis- 
sionary spirit, 375; sink under the 
power of Mohammed, 376; character, 
1b.; inquisitive and ardent, 377; 
sufferings, ib.; comparative simplicity 
of their faith and worship, 378-382; 
Catholicism, ib. ; great moral change 
in them, 379; THE MODERN NEsTo- 
RIANS AND THE BIBLE AMONG THEM, 
380-388; number, 380; the moun- 
taineers and the Koordish rule, 381; 
the American missions, 382 ; intro- 
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duction of the gospels in the native 
tongue, 383 ; first translations, 384 ; 
the power and ubiquity of the press, 
ib. ; the Bible completed, 385; its in- 
fluence, 386; other publications, ib. ; 
apal efforts, 387; persecution and 

immorality, ib.; British protection 
and encou ment, 388. 

Newton, Mr., his work on prophecy, 55. 

Notices oF Books :— 
The Prophets and Kings of the Old 
_ Testament. By F. D. Maurice, 186. 
Sunday and the Sabbath. By the Rev. 

W. H. Johnstone, 191. 

Pastoral Theology. By A. Vinet, 192. 

Parish Sermons. By the Bishop of 
Sierra Leone, 199. 

Die Reden des Herrn Jesu. By Dr. 
R. Steir, 203. 

Der Galaterbrief, iibersetzt, &c. By 
Dr. A. [lilgenfeld, 209. 

The Bible, the Missal, and the Bre- 
viary. By Rev. G. Lewis, 232. 

Cyclopedia of Religious Biography. 
By Rev. R. Jamieson, 213. 

——of Religious denomina- 
tions, 214. 

The Pentateuch and its assailants. 
By W. T. Hamilton, D.D., ib. 

Modern Rationalism. By Rev. T. 
Birks, M.A., 216. 

A new edition of the authorised ver- 
sion of the Bible, 217. 

The Unseen Hand, By Rev. S. J. 
Ram, M.A., 218. 
Sufferings and Glories of the Messiah. 
By J. Brown, D.D., ib. 
Daily Bible Illustrations. 
Kitto, 219. 

Six Lectures on Christian Evidence. 
By J. Cook, D.D. 220. 

of the Future. By W. Leask, 





By Dr. 


Ww. 
The Annotated Paragraph Bible. Part 
iii., 221. 


ae eae Bibliographica, Nos. 4, 5, 
6, @ 


Sunday Reading for Christian Fami- 
lies, 222, 

Sacred Symbology. By J. Mills, 442, 

Analytical investigation concerning the 
credibility of the Scriptures, By 
J. H. McCulloh, M.D., 444. 

Christian Sociology. By Rev. J. P. 
Bell, 447. 

Religion and Business. By A. J. 
Morris, 449. 

American Pulpit, 450. 

The Revealed Economy of Heaven 
and Earth, 451. 
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The Parables prophetically explained, 
454 


The Lamp and the Lantern. By J. 
Hamilton, D.D., 455. 

Water from the Well Spring. By 
K. H. Bickersteth, M.A., 456. 

The Way to God. By Rev. J. 
McLauchlan, 457. 

The British Jews. By Rev. J. Mills, 


458. 

The Epistle to the Hebrews in Greek 
and English. By S, H. Turner, 
D.D., 460. 

Celebrated Jesuits. By Rev. W. H. 
Rule, 462. 
Christ our Life. By J. Angus, D.D., 

463. 

The Incarnate Son of God. By Rev. 
H. W. Williams, 464. 

Memorials of Early Christianity. By 
J. G. Miall, 465. 

Philosophy of Atheism. By Rev. B. 
Godwin, D.D., 466. 


O. 


OsrTuary, 244; 502. 

ON THE RUNNING OF St, Paut, 407-412; 
the correct translation of &5jAws, 407 ; 
classical use of the word, 408; his 
running manifest, ib.; happiness of 
those who thus run, 410; the proof of 
discipleship, ib.; Grotius upon the 
passage, 412, note, 


P. 


Peshito version of the Old Testament, 
its antiquity and value, 153. 


R. 


Rivers or Damascus, THE, 245-262; 
natural features remain unchanged, 
245; only two rivers in the district of 
Damascus, 246; identification, ib. ; 
etymology of Abana, 247; the foun- 
tain of the Barada, ib.; its course, 
248, 256; the ancient Abila, and ac- 
curacy of Luke, tb. ; seat of a bishopric 
early in the Christian era, 251; at- 
tacked and destroyed by the Moslems, 
A.D. 634, ib. ; site of the city, 252; re- 
mains, 253; inscriptions, 2b, ; tombs, 
254; former grandeur, 255; 'Ain- 


Fijeh, 256; aqueducts, 257; beauty 
of the scenery, 258; the two lakes, 
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260; statistics of Damascus and its 
suburbs, 261; physical geography, 
262. 


S. 


SAMARITAN PENTATEUCH, ON THE, 298- 
327; certain truth of the word of God, 
298; nature of the Samaritan Penta- 
teuch, ib.; age, 299; variations, ib. ; 
omissions of the Hebrew text, 300; 
proofs of intentional violation, 301; 
repetitions in the Samaritan, 305; con- 
firmed Exodus xx. 17, by an ancient 
Syriac MS., 306; agreement of the 
smaller repetitions with the Septua- 
gint, 311; probability of their authen- 
ticity, ib.; actual additions, 312; 
minor discrepancies with the Hebrew, 
ib. ; causes and sources of variation, 
313; the essay of Gesenius, 314; his 
assertions and explanations examined 
and refuted, 315-323; Bishop Marsh 
on the Ahevi Letters, 324; Gesenius 
on its agreement with the Septuagint, 
325; influence of his opinion on the 
learned, 326. 

Schwarze, his edition of the Memphitic 
gospels, 162; authorities, ib. ; its want 
of independence and perspicuity, 163. 

Scriptures, the, agreement between them, 
and the Medo-Persian chronology of 
Herodotus, 16, note ; 21, note. 

Scripture Silence, its meaning, 398 et seq. 

Scrivener, Rev. F. H., his collation of 
Greek MSS. of the Gospels, see Cox- 
LATION OF THE GOSPELS. 

SCYTHIAN DOMINION IN ASIA, THE, 1- 
34; the reformation in Judah and 
Israel under Josiah, 1; probable con- 
temporary weakness of the Assyrian 
monarchy, 2; Scythian invasion, 4; 
authenticity of Herodotus’ account, 6 ; 
confirmatory points, 8, note ; the light 
thrown upon the question by Lydian 
history, 9; date of the Solar eclipse 
which terminated the war between 
Alyattes and Cyaxares, 12; agree- 
ment betweeh the Lydian and Median 
chronology of Herodotus, 14; the 
siege of Nineveh by the Medes, 16; 
the narrative in the Book of Judith 

uite fictitious, 17; interval between 
the flight of the Cimmerians and their 
pursuit by the Scythians, 19; and 20, 
note; peace and amity between Cya- 
xares and Astyages, 21; the breaking 
up of Assyrian power in Samaria 


early in Josiah’s reign, 22; submis- 
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sion to him of the remnant of the ten 
tribes, 23; reflections suggested b 
the narrative, 24; Josiah predicted, 
25; ADDENDA, 27-34; objections to 
fixing the date of the eclipse so late as 
585 B.c,, 27; length of the reign of 
Cyrus, 28; Babylonian history, 31; 
Egyptian chronology, 33; locality of 
the last battle between Cyaxares and 
Alyattes, ib.; identification of Nebu- 
chadnezzar and proofs of his great- 
ness, 31, note, 

Septuagint, the, its place among the ver- 
sions and authority, 151; its additions 
to the Hebrew text agreeing with the 
Samaritan Pentateuch, 311. 

Srnaitic INscRIPTIONS, THE, 328-345 ; 
Mr. Forster’s alphabet, 328; decy- 
pherment of the first inscription, 330; 
the Arabic and the translation, ib. ; 
rashness and excessive confidence of 
Mr. Forster, 332; the battle of Re- 
phidim, 333 ; objections to the theory 
of decypherment, 336; on the use of 
Arabic in the inscriptions, and the 
rise of the Hebrew language, 337; 
the one primeval language, 339; in- 
correctness of Mr. Forster’s transla- 
tions, 340; his misrepresentations of 
Professor Beer, 341; Cosmas, 342; 
character of the inscriptions, ib. ; re- 
searches of Lepsius, 344. 

SLAVERY AND THE OLD TESTAMENT, 
125-145; slavery in its essence, 125; 
kinds of slavery, 126; the greatest of 
all wrongs, 127; slavery in the great 
Oriental empires, i),; its universal 
prevalence, 127; the slaves of the pa- 
triarchs, 128; their condition, 129 ; 
slavery in Egypt, 130; manstealing 
prohibited by Moses, 131; also the 
enslaving of their Hebrew brethren, 
132 ; lenity of the Mosaic slave code, 
133; the evidence of the Bible, 134; 
no justification for its existence now, 
ib.; slavery at the birth of Christ, 
135; in Rome, ib.; despotism and 
slavery inseparable, 136; Roman law, 
ib.; the growth of slavery in the re- 
public, 138; and its universality in 
the empire, 139; condition of the 
slaves, 142; perilous to families and 
the state, 143; productive of conspi- 
racies and rebellions, 144; the chief 
cause of the downfall of the empire, 
145. 

Solar Eclipse, the, which terminated the 
war between Cyaxares and Alyattes, 
12. 

Strange, Mr. T. L., his work The Light 
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of Prophecy, 36; his theory of the 
apocalyptic seals, 38; and the trum- 
pets, 40; his principal error, 42; in- 
congruities and absurdities, 43; the 
seven last plagues, 44; millennial theo- 
ries, 45; his observations on Mr. E]l- 
liott’s work, 47. 

Synagogues, date of their institution, 
108 


Syriac MerricaL LITERATURE, 389- 
397; introduction, 389; origin, 390; 
use of by Bardesanes the Gnostic, 
391; the works of Ephraem Syrus, 
ib.; The Repentance of Nineveh, 392 ; 
description of Paradise, 394; com- 
mendation of Dr. Burgess’s transla- 
tion, 396. 





Syriac version of the Old Testament, its 
value, 153; necessity for a new edi- 
tion, 157. 


T. 


Tregelles, Dr., his commentary on Da- 
niel, 51; on the non-identity of the 
papal system with Antichrist, 54, 


W. 


Wilkins, David, his edition of the 
Memphitic New Testament, 161. 
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